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OCTAVIA 


CHAPTER I 

DUNROSS 

M r. DAVENTRY was rich, modern, and busy. He 
had no sentiment about old places. To his hasty 
objective mind, what was shabby and tumbled -down should 
be dispensed with, or built up again ; and when — in 1905 — 
he acquired an estate in the wildest corner of the Scottish 
Border, he set about building himself a comfortable house 

on the ruins of its predecessor. 

Dunross was a property consisting of fifty thousand acres 
of moorland and a few low-lying and unprofitable fields. 
North, east, south, and west, it marched with estates belong- 
ing to lairds of little intelligence and ancient lineage. Situ- 
ated under the shadow of the Lammermuirs, it was as wild 
and beautiful as any part of the Highlands ; and, though in 
the heart of a country associated with Scott and the Ettrick 
Shepherd, it had the distinction of being unfrequented. 

The advent of the Daventry family was not looked upon 
with favour by the county. It had always been a Conser- 
vative stronghold ; and the rumour that Mr. Davent^ in- 
tended to unseat the sitting member — who had championed 
their cause in unbroken silence for over thirty years in the 
House of Commons — added nothing to his popularity. 

The new proprietor of Dunross, however, had too many 
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irons in the fire to be drawn into an Election, and address- 
ing Board meetings had not trained him in the art of public 
speaking. But as one of his favourite occupations was read- 
ing aloud the speeches of great orators, there was every 
reason to believe the rumour ; and the neighbouring aris- 
tocracy viewed with dismay the encroachment upon their 
lands of a Radical, and a self-made man. 

Mr. Daventry, his wife, family, and dependants, formed 
a community of their own, and hostile criticism would not 
have affected them even if they had been aware of it. 

Though immersed in business, Mr. Daventry was a man 
of many tastes and not insensible to beauty. By nature 
restless and irritable, he took every opportunity to escape 
from his stocks and shares and bulls and bears to the healing 
silence of the hills. Self-centred and gregarious, beyond his 
wife, his children, and his possessions, he was attached to 
nobody ; and though he took pride in accumulating the for- 
tune which he had made in Glasgow, he derived quite as 
much pleasure from spending it. 

He was a little man of good figure, neat in his person, and 
of devouring activity. He whirled Indian clubs round his 
head every morning before breakfast, was a fine rider, an 
excellent shot, and few could beat him at the short game 
upon a golf-course. He had started a collection of pictures 
by buying those which had been conspicuous in the Royal 
Academy ; but his taste having developed, he became the 
possessor of Hogarths, Gainsboroughs, Morelands and Rey- 
nolds’s of great value. When not engaged in sport, he would 
occupy himself for hours at a time in hanging and re-hanging 
these pictures in what he thought favourable lights, to 

the monotonous accompaniment of his wife’s half-hearted 
surprise. 


Mrs. Daventry was an unfinished woman of great beauty. 
She was evasive irrelevant, and refined, and not without 
penetration She acquiesced in rather than enjoyed the 
company of her husband’s business friends, and her garden 
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had always been of more importance than her nursery. 
Modest and conventional, her character had frayed from 
lack of use, and, like clothes hung in the cupboards of great- 
grandparents, she fell to pieces when fingered by a younger 
generation. She was fond of her children, but not attached 
to them, and took no trouble to make them understand 
her. Either from an early disappointment in love, or from 
an ingrained suspicion of the human race, she had erected 
a barrier of reserve between herself and the world. Being 
of low vitality, she cultivated a feline and disarming Small- 
talk which was intellectually depressing. 

Observing her family growing up independent of her influ- 
ence and in the demoralizing atmosphere of their father’s 
praise, her one idea was to exercise a moderating influence ; 
and without knowing it, she would in a subtle and disparaging 
manner check the enthusiasm, dim the glow, and cramp the 
extravagance of every one round her. Her attitude towards 
life was a source of mild amusement to Mr. Daventry, but it 
alienated the other members of the family. 

Nothing separates one human being from another more 
than their inner attitude towards hfe. Some have a very 
faint hold upon it, others a tenacious grip ; some a healthy 
appetite, others a morbid curiosity ; while the vast majority 
are — as Americans say — content “ to stay put. Mrs. 
Daventry was content “ to stay put.” 

Pillow-lace, the gardens and conservatories, were a per- 
petual pleasure and repose, and she was never tired of reading 
half out loud and half to herself items of interest from the 
nurserymen’s catalogues. When the weather was bad s e 
would sit near the fire and be heard murmuring : 

“ Glamour, a seedling of the Dominion race, has again 
fulfilled all our expectations. Smooth and stout textured, 
splendid bold erect habit, it is a strong branching grower and 
particularly free flowering. While the blooms are not so 
large as those of ‘Titan* or ‘ Moa,’ they have great sub- 
stance. The finely arched standards are heliotrope, and the 
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falls a deep maroon with a prominent purple beard. The 
Princess of Wales very yellow ; a free bedder, and rather 
frilled,” etc. The picture would then fade before Mrs. 
Daventry’s closing eyes and the Gard^ntr^ s Chronicle fall 
from her hands. 

There were five children in the Daventry family, and a 
distant cousin — Dick Filmer — who was Mr. Daventry’s 
ward, and spent his holidays at Dunross. Victoria, the 
eldest, had married a prosperous wool merchant and gone to 
live in Australia. Joe and Timothy, who had finished their 
educations without beginning their careers, were manly, 
simple fellows entirely engrossed in travel and sport, and 
Bill was still at Cambridge. Octavia, who was the youngest, 
while inheriting some of her mother’s shrewdness and all 
her father’s impulse, was of a different temperament to the 
rest of her family. They were lively, affectionate children, 
and had a clannish feeling for their home and one another. 

Octavia had a thick skin of magnolia white and high cheek- 
bones. If her nose was a little insolent, its effect was soft- 
ened by the beauty of her eyes, which were of arresting 
intensity. Her mouth was large, her smile rare, and her 
little head was proudly set upon a long and lovely throat. 
Her short curling hair was the colour of stones at the bottom 
of a burn. Although she was not tall, her legs were long 
and finely shaped, and she moved with grace and agility. 
In her mother’s catalogue she would have been described 
as : “ Quite distinct, rather free, but uncertain of develop- 
ment in a sheltered garden.” 

Fearless, quick and truthful, she was too busy with life 
to care much about what others thought of her ; nor had 
she many opportunities of knowing. Beyond her brothers’ 
friends she knew but few people, and those she met were of 
no great penetration. Her mother shunned intimacies, 
and her father was engrossed in City affairs, about which 
Uctavia was not only ignorant but profoundly indifferent. 

Her natural happiness and intrepidity gave her an imme- 

4 
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diate ascendancy over her brothers’ Kton and Cambridge 
friends. Half bold, half shy, she would lure young men to 
feats of prowess in which she herself excelled ; and her sense 
of humour, gift of expression and ready sympathy made her 
half comrade, half queen. 

The two people she cared most for were Dick Filmerand 
Robin Compton ; but her feelings for them were very 
different. Dick was a year older than Octavia, and though 
an ardent admirer had never been afraid of criticizing 
her. Their close alliance had started over an episode which 
liad taken place at Dunross when he was little more than 

fifteen. ^ , /-v 

The day before Dick was to go back to Eton he and Octa^na 

were playing in the courtyard. Miserable at the thought 

that his holiday was over, he was full of schemes as to how 

they were to amuse themselves. At his suggestion they made 

bets as to which of them could hit a given object, and 

collected a pile of stones for the purpose. 

Come on. Octavia, let’s have a shot at the bon . said 

Dick. “ I bet I hit him and you won’t.” 

He flung a large stone at a Uon ornamenting the portals ot 
the front door. It cannoned off a buttress in the wall and 
broke a pane of glass in one of the windows of Mr. Daventry s 
dressing-room. Had this been an isolated action on his 
part it might have passed without censure, but Dick naa 
done so much damage with balls, bats, and stones 
his hoUdays, that his guardian had been obliged to warn him 

that if he found another cricket ball on the drawing-room 
floor, fives ball in the boudoir, cracked china, or broke 
window-panes, he would have to spend his Christmas wit 

%erceHng her father’s buff waistcoat behind the 
Times coming slowly towards them, Octavia seize as 
from the pile beside her and, flinging it with all her fore , 

smashed the adjacent window-pane. 

Mr. Daventry had come near enough to hear the crash 

5 
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of glass. Putting his newspaper behind his back, he said : 
“ May I ask what this is all about, Octavia ? 

“ I’m ever so sorry, papa, but my stone went through 
your window. I’m not much of a shot, you know, but Pm 
learning,” she said demurely. 

“ Pray confine your practice to places of safety. If Dick 
is your instructor, go to the tennis-court,” replied Mr. 
Daventry. As he disappeared Dick threw his arm round 
Octavia’s waist and, giving her a resounding kiss, said : 

“ My God ! You are a ripper ! and the best shot I ever 
saw in my life.” 

From that moment he was her slave, and she was the 
heroine of his dreams. 

With the exception of Octavia, Mr. Daventry thought 
all his children stupid, and though in part responsible him- 
self, he blamed his sons for their idleness. Afraid that he 
might be persuaded to put them into his own business, he 
encouraged them to travel, and was always relieved when 
he heard them planning expeditions to shoot big game. 
All he asked was that they should not bring home stuffed 
trophies of bears and tigers to hang upon the walls, or trip 
guests up upon the carpet. 

None of the young Daventrys cared for London, and 

though the isolation of a wild country had sharpened their 

powers of observation it had made them a little awkward in 
society. 

Octavia had given her parents much anxiety in her early 
year, as she was a fragile little creature who, from the ignor- 
ance of nurses and doctors, had been urged to swallow fatten- 
ing foods against her inclination. This had produced in- 
digestion, which upset her temper and disturbed her sleep 
and for several years the fear that she might become an 
invalid made every one in the household combine to pet 
cajole, and amuse her. A change of diet restored her to 
health, and she developed into a wiry active child, accus- 
tomed to having her o\vn way. Passionate and romantic, 

6 
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she was fall of vague and soaring ideas, which, her mother 
not onljr thought fooUsh, but took every opportunity of 
discouraging. Whenever a discussion arose, her distilled 
deductions, cramping and disjointed comments exasperated 
Octavia, and though these arguments were not frequent, 
they created a tepid intimacy between them. 

On one occasion when the humour of both of them was at 
its most characteristic and dividing, Octavia made her first 
fierce and fiery protest. 

« ReaUy, mama ! » she exclaimed, « you take the bloom 
ofi everything you touch. It’s the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, the unforgivable sin, to cripple hope in the way 
you do. I wonder you can Hve when your outlook is so 

^*Surprised at this outburst, Mrs. Daventrp repHed without 

I’m sorry, darling, if I said anything to provoke you 
I really don’t remember what I said, but I hope it wasn t 
blasphemous. I have never understood the meaning M the 
text you aUude to. I prefer addressing my prayers to God ; 
I have always found the Holy Ghost unsatisfactory, 
think you read too much. You over-excite yourself ; you 
should learn to make pillow-lace, it would rest 

and give you more self-control. I met a ® «fited 

who told ine once that her health had been much benefited 

humours, Octavia made a life of her friends on 

riding, or following her brothers and ^ , 

the Lors, she would sit for hours together reading and 

^^l^s.^Daventry— who seldom opened a 'f 
mistake for girls to read. She favoured ® vmmp men 
more normal occupations, and encourage t e y g 
whom her sons brought to the house to p ay ga . 

Octavia. Having been a great flirt herself, she understood 

7 
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and enjoyed her daughter’s successes. Nothing shocked 
her, nothing surprised her, and she was satisfied that) with 
the exception perhaps of Joe’s older friend— Robin Compton 
— no man had made an inroad into her daughter’s heart. 
But he was seventeen years older than Octavia, and as his 
tastes were concerned with horses and hunting, their friend- 
ship caused her no anxiety, 

Octavia’s love of riding dated from a visit to Dunross paid 
by a rich friend of her father’s when she was a little girl. He 
was an observant old Scotchman who had been attracted 
by her intelligent face and vivacious manners. When he 
praised her looks, Mrs. Daventry answered : 

“ Octavia has my mother’s eyes, but I cannot think where 
she gets her nose from.” 

When he hinted she was clever, Mrs. Daventry answered 
with raised eyebrows : ** I am afraid she is.” 

One day when he was alone with Octavia he asked her 
whether she would rather be good or pretty, to which she 
answered ; 

“ Oh ! good ; as I knowse I’se pretty, but I’m awful bad ! ” 

For this endearing reply he gave her a pony that could 
jump ; and from that moment she rode anything she could 
find, from the cart-horses in the farm to the high-steppers 
harnessed to the family barouche. 

No one who has not felt the effect of physical exercise 
upon exuberant vitality and courage can measure the power 
it has over human nature i and it would hardly be an exag- 
geration to say that after galloping round the fields and over 
the fences Octavia felt she could face the devil. 

Mrs. Daventry did not understand either physical or intel- 
lectual vitality, and was too low-geared to care for experi- 
ments. She liked placid punctual things, detested ambition, 
and distrusted all forms of introspection. She noticed with 
concern Octavia’s increasing detachment, and encouraged 
her to nde with Robin as she thought it belonged to the 
wholesome side of her daughter’s nature. She liked him 

8 
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better than the other young men who came to Dunross, and 
he never bewildered her by discussing serious subjects. 

Robin Compton was the only son of a Lincolnshire squire, 
from whom he had inherited the sort of fortune that enaWes 
a young man to live comfortably without a profession. His 
mother had died when he was a child ; and as his father kept 
hounds and was seldom off a horse, his boyhood had been 
spent more in the stables than the schoolroom. Self-mdul- 
gentand indolent, he had learnt nothingat Eton, and devoted 
his ill-earned leisure at Oxford to improvising a drag, and 
hunting with the Bicester. 

Robin was born without ambition or moral conscience. 
Laziness, effrontery, and good spirits, added to an incapacity 
to exert himself in intellectual matters, had ma e im enjoy 
the material side of life to the exclusion of everything else. 
His proficiency in games, fine riding, and achievements in 
the hunting-field, satisfied him that his intelligence was a 
least equal, if not superior, to other people’s. Self-m u gen 
by nature and by cultivation, the stupid society e la 
chosen to live amongst assisted him to camouflage is con 
science, and having devoted such energy as he ha entire y 
to the pursuit of pleasure he was always a little tire . 

The idea of marriage had become faded and ^ 

was thirty-four and Octavia seventeen ; but the i erenc 
in their ages was greater than this. He had not on y 
and wasted his life, but was moulded by a 
he had no desire to escape. He thought he ha een 
love many times, but till he met Octavia he had 
anybody but Wmself. Her companionship revive 
energy and renewed his youth ; and when he was not un 
ing in Leicestershire or buying horses in Irelan , e ^ 
pay long and sudden visits to Dunross. Echoes o pa 
successes made him observe the trouble Octavia too wi i 
her appearance when she was with him ; and ^ ^ 

she did not restrain were indications to a man 
ence that he was physically attractive to her. Ro m w 

9 
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not at all certain what Octavia’s feelings were for him. At 
times his love for her was so great that he longed to capttire 
her : at others he realized that were he to succeed, it would 
not be for her happiness. Always aware of the disparity, 
not only of their ages but their outlook, he alternated be- 
tween the desire to possess and the wish to protect her. 


lo 



CHAPTER II 

<THE PROFESSOR 

P ROFESSOR HORNCASTLE Hved twenty miles from 
Dunross by road and ten miles across the hilh, and 
was as little known to the neighbouring lairds as t e aven 
trvs. His house was situated near a bridge by the nver 
which separated the two counties, and thoug o no a^ 
tectural merit had a beauty of its own* It mig t ave e 
a Monastery or it might have been a Manor, and you ^ 
see by the staircase and broken corners of ^h^ carve 
that it had been owned by people of distinction, i 
wrought -iron gateway leading into the courtyar wa P 
ported by stone pillars on which a pair of • 

half stag, half unicorn, stood erect, and claspe i- 

straight chests a lozenge-shaped shield. ^ « still 

ated the date, but the motto, “ Judge nough^’ was still 

decipherable, and was repeated over the front oo 

the sundial i^ the garden. There was httle or no v^ew, but 

down a short avenue of silver firs you could ^e sweet- 

on either side of the paved paths there were or e 

smelling flowers. _ , he 

No one knew much about the Professor, P 

was a bachelor, a botanist, and a man o ^ ^e^e 

tall, shabby, and loosely buUt ; and . 
not regular, the deep -set eyes under l,irth a 

a countenance that was arresting. ^ t j^e 

Scotchman, he had been a Don at Cambndge^whe« he 

lectured upon classical philosophy to yo g 

II 
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friendship he preserved long after he had ceased to teach 
them. 

Rumour — which is always busy, even with unfashionable 
people — attributed his abandoning a University career at the 
height of his powers to an unfortunate love affair. Little 
was known and much said about it at the time ; but the tales 
told were of such a contradictory character that a clash of 
opinions had obscured the truth. 

The outline of the story was that the Professor had met a 
lady in a storm, when they had taken refuge under a tree in 
the Backs at Cambridge. He was young, and she was 
attractive, and he had fallen in love with her. From the 
accidental encounter an unsuspected friendship sprang up 
between them. As long as her husband — who was a man 
of parts, and a Don at another college— was unknown to him 
matters went smoothly j but when the Professor found his 
love enmeshing him in a network of deception, and not only 
disintegrating his hfe but disorganizing his conscience, he 
determined to put an end to the affair. Having a comfort- 
able income, he resigned his work, retired to Scotland, and 
bought the house near the bridge on the Border. 

There was not a dyke, ditch, or burn in the country that 
moors -t l^now, and he was never tired of tramping th" 

One dap, starting later for his walk than was his custom he 
was held up on the Lammermuirs bp a stretch of iCsTabk 

ance Tnd aT a himself without guid- 

fnd he'satlw'n to’’S'^'' “ “'J 
shelter of tZT ® ^ ^reen seat under the 

abfut bs‘^inhabta^n« °'^anr* though little 

were down, he wondei ; and seeing the blinds of the house 

.w, i: 

12 
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people’s houses, but it seemed a pity to have come so far 
without at least making some effort to see a collection that 
was famous. 

He was speculating on his line of action when he heard a 
curious sound — a sort of yodel, melancholy and musical, and 
up, 

She did not see him, and was intent on trying to attract 
the attention of someone on the other side of the garden. 
She was standing without shoes or stockings, her figure to- 
wards him, and her face turned away. The wind pressing 
against her revealed the moulding of both her breasts, and 
a strange sash of Oriental colours was tied round the dress 
which was blowing about her naked knees. A sort of turban 
concealed her face, and she was holding a silver lance in one 
hand. 

“That’s not allowed, Dick!” she shouted. “It’s not 
your part ; i’m Don Quixote. If you won’t rehearse pro- 
perly I shall stop,” 

The Professor could not hear what was said in reply, but 
presumed it was not satisfactory, as she retorted : 

“ Oh ! very well ; then I shall go in ! ” 

Turning round, she sat down and dangled her legs over the 
wall. On seeing a stranger sitting on the seat below, her 
eyes widened, and the Professor perceived the red blood 
working slowly under her pale skin. She looked at him 
with a long, steady and unabashed gaze which he returned. 
Pulling vigorously at his pipe, he felt the weight of an embar- 
rassing silence. Pressing her petticoats down over both her 
knees, she said : 

Have you come here to see the house, or the gardens , 

or anyone in particular, sir ? ” . , 

The challenge of her tone was not convincing, and e 

replied with unaccustomed temerity : ■ t u 

“No ; I can’t say that I have ! . . . Supposing 1 told 
you I had come to see Don Quixote, what wo you 
say ? ** 



he saw a girl standing upon the wall. 
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Perceiving something inscrutable in his expression, and 
struck by the unusualness of his face, Octavia felt she was 
in for an adventure, and that it would be stupid of her — 
particularly in the role she was assuming — if she did not take 
advantage of the situation. 

“ Then you have come to the right place,” she said with a 
smile ; “ if you will remain where you are, PU get off the 
wall and talk to you.” 

At this she disappeared. 

The Professor watched the pemts circling above his head 
and felt the wind getting up cold and pure. But his 
thoughts were moving fast and far away. He was thinking 
of a scat under an elm tree at the back of an English Univer- 
sity, and the face and figure of a woman . , . 

The vision faded, and his reflections were brought to a 
standstill by the sight of Octavia walking slowly up the path 
towards him. 

I m afraid Pve startled yon and spoilt your game,’^ he 
said as she stopped in front of him. 

It wasn t a game,” she answered. “ We were rehearsing 
a sort of play I’ve been writing. I was doing Don Quixote 
and . . . What were you doing ? ” 

“ I have come over the Lammermuirs and, losing my way, 
found myself in this garden. I was wondering if I could get 
inside the house and see the pictures. Do you know the people 
here ? . . What are they like ? Are they hospitable ? ” 

Enchanted at seeing he did not know who she was, Octavia 
replied : 

‘I know them a little, but they’re strange people; no 
one^knows them very well. I’m not sure if they’re hospkable 

“ In what way are they strange t ” he asked. 

hat s rather difficult to answer— they’re all very differ- 
^ T never heard of them ? ” 

are^theriiJT ^ the* Professor. “What 

they hke ? I suppose they’re cultivated.” 



THE PROFESSOR 

“ I should hardly say that,** she replied ; “ but they*ve 
got a lot of books, and some of them read. Do you like 
books ? ** 

“ I sometimes think I don*t,** he said ; “ but Pm fond of 
‘ Don Quixote.* If you know the family, could you not 
introduce me to them ? ’* 

“ They*ve gone to London. There*s no one here except 
the boys, me, and Dick.*’ 

“ And who may Dick be ? ** asked the Professor, knocking 
the ashes out of Ws pipe and changing his position to make 
room for her to sit upon the seat. She did not move. 

“ If you tell me who you are, PU tell you about Dick : I 
might even introduce him to you,** she said, pulhng off her 
turban. 

“ That is very thoughtful of you ; but Pm in no hurry to 

meet Dick,” said the Professor. 

“ It’s just as well,” she replied. “ Dick hates strangers ! ” 
“ Pm glad you told me. Do the whole family hate 
strangers ? ” 

“ Oh yes, we all do.” Then feeling that what she had said 
was both tactless and betraying, she added : “ That’s to say 
some of us do.” 

“ I hope,” said the Professor with a grave smile, “ that 

does not include you.” 

She turned a little away from him. 

“ I don’t know. Do you count people you meet abroad ? ” 
“ Have you been much abroad ? ** he asked. 

“ I’ve been to London and Paris, and perhaps I shall go to 
Munich next year to finish my education,” 

“ Aren’t you a little young to complete your education ? 
— I am only just beginning mine,” he said. 

“ Then you’ve come to the right place,” she observed. 
I’m sure you could teach me a lot,” he said, and if 

you • • , , , 

At this she interrupted him, and sitting down suddenly, 
said : 
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Of course I didn’t mean that ! — I meant — if you care 
for books and pictures, the house over there is full of them.” 

“ Does Dick like books and pictures ? ” asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

“ Dick ! — He never opens a book, and doesn’t know a pic- 
ture from a lithograph I ” 

“ In that case,” he said, “ we could perhaps see the pic- 
tures alone together.” 

The sun had gone down and clouds, black and ominous, 
were gathering above the close horizon. The Professor was 
wondering how he should get home when their thoughts 
crossed. 

“ Have you far to go ? ” she asked. “ Because we’re in 
for a storm. Pm a shepherd, and know this country well.” 

” So am I,” he replied. “ I shan’t get home till late. 
I live miles across the moor, by the bridge on the Border.” 

” You don’t mean that lovely house I’ve so often longed 
to see ! The harled house with the iron railings, and ‘ Judge 
nought ’ written over the gateway i ” exclaimed Octavia. 

“ Yes, that’s my house ; I’m glad you want to see it. 
Let’s make a bargain,” he said. ” If you can get the ser- 
vants to show me this house, you can come to mine as often 
as you like. But what will Dick say ? ” 

” As if I cared what Dick says ! ” she exclaimed. ” So 
you are Professor Horncastle ! ” 

‘‘ I am,” he replied. “ And who are you ? ” 

‘‘ Who do you think ? ” she replied, with her eyes fixed 
on his. 

” You have just told me you are Don Quixote,” he an- 
swered. “ But you have lost your lance ; so for the moment 
you can’t tilt at a poor stranger.” 

“ No — but really ! — say what you really think. I be- 
lieve you know perfectly well all the time ! ” she said. 

The Professor looked at her lovely little face and said : 

” You do me injustice — I assure you I don’t.” 

“ I’m Octavia Daventry,” she said. 

i6 
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The rain was coming down in large and single drops. 
The Professor put his plaid round her shoulders as they 
hurried through the garden to the house. 


Octavia saw a great deal of the Professor while her parents 
were away. For the first time in her life she had met a man 
who interested her, and to whom she could say anything 
she liked. She was never tired of talking to him ; explaining 
at length her views upon the problems of life ; and he 
delighted in discussing the books she had read, and recom- 
mending new ones that would fill the gaps of her rudi- 
mentary education. 

When the Daventrys returned, Octavia persuaded them 
to invite him to Dunross, but she felt apprehensive when he 
accepted the invitation. She did not think the atmosphere 
of her home would be congenial, and feared her parents 
would not appreciate him. The brothers had been a 
dumb when they first met him, but when they found he 
knew aU about big game and the strange ways of salmon, 
they shared their sister’s enthusiasm, and even Dick a little 
jealous of Octavia’s new interest— looked upon him with 


respect. 

The Professor was made welcome ; and Mrs. Daventry, 
while disapproving of his clothes, confessed that his now 
ledge of flowers excelled her gardeners’. As he was never 
tired of being taken round the pictures and hearing them 
praised^ he was looked upon as a connoisseur by Mr. avcn 

try, and accepted by the whole family. 

Octavia was not so happy. She observed ^ tendency on 
the Professor’s part to be more restrained with her than ne 
had been before, and she became shrill and controversial 
when the weather kept them all in the same room to 


One evening after a day of black rain the family and the 

Professor met in the library for tea. y 

the sofa reading “ The Girl in the Brown Habit, Joe, Bill, 
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and Timothy were sorting salmon flies. Mr. Daventry was 
trying to find Grattan’s speeches, while his wife was seated 
behind a high and hissing urn. A flow of the smallest of 
small-talk rippled over the toast and the teacups. 

“ I am so glad you liked Malvern ! It is nicely situated ; 
I have many pleasant recollections of it. Hot-house plants 
grow in profusion out of doors. I saw the first sago-palm 
there. Have you ever seen the sago-palm ? . . . No ? 

. . . I am not surprised ; it was found by a doctor of, I 
think Dutch — no — it may have been Swiss origin. . . . Do 
you like your tea weak or strong ? ” said Mrs. Daventry to 
the Professor. 

“ I know you’re going to say ‘ Just as it comes,’ ” said 
Octavia, getting up suddenly to ring the bell. 

“ Is there anything you want, darling ? ” said Mrs. Daven- 
try, looking up and ceasing to pour out the tea. 

“ I want to see Merlin and hear what the vet. said about 
Tatts,” she answered. 

“ Surely, my dear, there is time enough for that,” said 
Mrs. Daventry deprecatingly. “ Your father is going to 
read out loud to us. . . . One lump or two, Professor ? 

. . . Octavia has strange friends ; she is perfectly happy in 
the society of grooms.” 

“ Merlin has not only got the best scat on a horse,” inter- 
posed Dick, “ but is the best company in the world : he can’t 
spout poetry and knows nothing about philosophy, but he 
thoroughly understands human nature. I would rather 
listen to him than to Grattan s speeches any day ! ” 

Mounted on a library ladder, Mr. Daventry was turning 
over the pages of a book. 

“ I don’t know who moves the books,” said he. “ I come 
home and always find them either out of their places or on 
their heads. You might speak to the housemaids, my love. 
. . . VVell, I can’t find w'hat I was looking for ; but here is 
a magnificent passage from Burke. No doubt this will be 
tamihar to you,” he said, looking over his spectacles at the 
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Professor. “ My children are profoundly ignorant ; I don't 
believe Master Dick has ever heard of Burke.” 

“ Oh yes, I have, Mr. Daventry ! He's the chap who 
snatched corpses from their coffins,” said Dick. 

“ Pray, papa, do not read anything disagreeable about the 
dead,” expostulated Mrs. Daventry. ‘‘ Won’t you have a 
muffin, Professor f you’re eating nothing. ' 

Mr. Daventry glanced at Dick over his spectacles as he 
climbed down the ladder, and seating himself in an arm-chair 
proceeded to read. The emotion in his voice was more 
moving to himself than to his hearers. Dick looked at 
Octavia, Octavia eyed the Professor, and Mrs. Daventry 
assumed the pained and interested expression of someone 

anxious to engage their own attention. 

“ ‘ Perhaps this House is not the place where our reasons 

can be of any avail . . .* ” 

“ Hear, hear I ” muttered Dick. 

“ Hold your tongue, you idiot ! ” said Octavia, kicking 

his ankle. Mr. Daventry continued : 

“ ‘ The great person who is to determine on this question 
may be a being far above our view : one so immeasurably 
high, that the greatest abiUties or the most amiable dis- 
positions that are to be found in this House may not gam 
access to him ; a being before whom thrones, 
princedoms, virtues, and powers, aU veil their faces wuh 
their wings ; but though our arguments may not reach him, 

Eru:“ ',1 ..™.,- d.,..,,-. 

“ and so Uke Grattan ! I always thi^ the Insh . • • 

“ That wasn’t Grattan, my dear ; rt was JT^re ^ 

not a man in the House of Commons to-day who codd haje 
made that peroration. Do you agree, Professo 

^^Wi^h^urt^iting for an answer, he leant 

better Ught on his book and, turning over > 

I ,^U teU these young Ministers the true source ot 
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intelligence. Sagacity to compare causes and effects ; to 
iudge the present state of things ; and discern the future by 
a careful view of the past. Oliver Cromwell, who astonished 
mankind by his intelligence, did not derive it from spies in 
every Cabinet in Europe ; he drew it from the cabinet of his 
own sagacious mind.* ** 

“ That’s Chatham, isn’t it, Mr. Daventry ? ” asked the 
Professor. 

“ It is,” replied his host. Do you know this little book ? 
If not, I shall be pleased to give you a copy of it. Slop 
talking, children ! ” 

Before Mr. Daventry had readjusted his spectacles the 
door opened and the footman announced : 

Mr, Merlin.” 

Mr. Daventry returned to his ladder, and Dick, throwing 
away his book, pulled his chair close to Octavia’s so as not to 
miss a word of the conversation. 

Merlin — standing five feet high — had a little head carved 
like the top of an umbrella ; a tanned skin pulled tight across 
sharp features, and not an ounce of superfluous flesh upon 
him. Cunning and cheerful, he knew everything about 
horses, and there was little he could not guess about people. 
He hardly ever said “ Miss,” seldom said “ Sir,” and his 
shrewd and insolent disposition made him popular with 
every class in which he miied. He was detested by Mrs. 
Daventry, tolerated by Mr. Daventry, a diversion to the 
guests, and a god to Dick. 

“ Well, Merlin, what did the vet. say ? ” asked Octavia. 

“Not much. ’E’s a nice man is Mr. Nagget, but ’e 
imows most about dogs. *E just said, ‘The ’orse is not 
’isself.’ You did ’im no good Monday. You can’t jostle 
every ’orse, you know. Young ones want steadying a bit.” 

What did he say we ought to do ? ” asked Octavia. 

Well,” said Merlin, reflecting but decisive, “ go on 
much the same as I’m doing — <juiet and cold water.” 

“ When vfill he be out again ? ” 
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the professor 

“ Can’t say for sure. Anything else, miss . . . i ” 

“ No, thanL. Good night, Merhn,” said Oct^vm- And 
turning to the Professor as her groom shut the door she 
eiclaii^ed : “ Merlin is the only friend I have in the world . 

“ Really, Octavia ! One might suppose you were an 

injured pLson, instead of being the most 

children. The Professor is hardly hkely to agree y > 

said Mrs. Daventiy. nf us' ” re- 

“ T rather hope he won’t agree with cither ot us . 

upon friendship that you have ]ust expressed. 

Professor. ?” a<ilfed Octavia with curiosity. 

“ Who’s going to be tlmre he 

» I shaU not invite Merlin . . . i snaii u 
replied. 
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OCTAFIA 

B efore the Professor left the Daventrys Robin 
Compton proposed himself to Dunross. Octavia 
always looked forward to his visits. He was a man of a dif- 
ferent world from hers, and she was aware of a slight rise in 
temperature when she was with liim. His acute observation 
made her take trouble with her appearance, and it flattered 
her when he quoted what she had said. But, though she 
overvalued all Robin could teach her about horses and hunt- 
ing, she did not find him altogether satisfying. Morally 
lenient, socially severe, he seemed to lack ambition. She 
thought him becalmed ; in spite of his charm, she felt he 
was stationary. 

She reflected that he did not want anything improved, not 
even herself ; and when they were not riding, his conversa- 
tion gave her little to think about. He said he understood 
all she said, but he never asked her what she meant. When 
she told him she was fickle — and that what delighted her on 
Monday was tolerated on Tuesday, hated Wednesday, and 
enchanted her again on Thursday — he merely lit a cigar 
and said something about her being like a sea wind in a 
stuffy room. In a subconscious way she felt it would take 
very little to make him fall in love with her, but that was 
not at all what she wanted. To be loved was as necessary 
to her as the air she breathed, but the man she was to love 

must be different. He must be full of moral and intellectual 
ambition, and difficult to satisfy. 
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The idea of marriage played hardly any part in Octavia’s 
meditations. To be loved was just as it should be, but she 
wanted to love someone who would bring out depths in 
herself which had never yet been plumbed : she had a pas- 
sionate desire to feei life as well as to live it. 

The day Robin was to arrive Octavia went to the station 
to meet him. As she motored along in the freshness of the 
early morning she wondered how Robin would get on vnth 
the Professor. She could not think of a single idea they 
would have in common ; the more she thought of it the 
more she regretted she had not had the wits to postpone his 
visit. She consoled herself by reflecting that if the weather 
was fine she would be riding ; and if wet she could prevent 
him interrupting her talks with the Professor He mig 
of course want to join in, but she did not think this would 
be a success ; for though she had observed Robin o'^casionaUy 
Hsten to serious conversation she had never heard him 

contribute to it. , • ■ * v,^r 

The train was in, and Robin was looking out 

After tucking the rug comfortably round them, he asked her 

what she had been doing with herself. _ 

“ Do you know you’ve only written to me once since 

left ? I began to think someone else was teaching yo 

ride, and that you had made a new friend. ^ 

» How clever of you ! I have made a new friend, but he 

hasn’t been teaching me to ride/ „ 

Ah, that’s a reUef ! Tell me, Octavia, shaU I hke him F 

I’m not sure that you will.’* 

Why ? Is he heavy and serious ? ,, 

He’s interested in things you don t ? * Is he 

Are you so sure you know what I care about ? Is he 

I’m devoted to him ; and I rather think he likes me,” 

Weufthere you are ! He ir intemsted in what I care 
about,” said Robin, turning to loo into e 
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“ I didn’t mean that,” she said, looking away from him. 
“ I meant he understands books, and thoughts . . . and the 
puzzling things of life.” 

“That sounds all right. But if you like him, why 
shouldn’t I ? ” 

Octavia did not answer at once. After a pause, she said 
thoughtfully : 

“ He’s one of the few people I like as much when I’m away 
from him as when I’m with him. It’s an odd thing , . . 
but though I don’t care about being liked merely in the 
abstract, I dislike even more being liked in the concrete. 
The fact is, I must be liked both ways. When I’m there I 
must be liked in the abstract, and when I’m not there I must 
be liked in the concrete. It’s very awkward. What do you 
think ? ” 


“ I quite understand ; and your injunctions shall be 
obeyed. But I shouldn’t be surprised if one day you 
changed your views. You’re seventeen, and you may per- 
haps fall in love. Who can tell ! Then you’ll find your 
knowledge of yourself is wrong, and all your theories split 
to smithereens. What you need, Octavia, is an outlet,” 
said Robin, with a gravity that surprised her. “ You should 
persuade your parents to let you hunt. I’ll wager I could 
find you two good horses, and I could get the Brabazons to 
ask you to Harbington.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Compton, wouldn’t that be wonderful I Will 


you really f And are you going to hunt there yourself ? ” 
You bet ! he replied, moved by the enchantment of 
her face. For a moment their eyes met ; then he buried his 
hand m the pocket of his coat and puUed out his cigar-case. 

Joe Daventry was on the doorstep to greet them as the 
motor pulled up. 

‘ Ah ! there you are ! Swallow your breakfast, Robin, 
and take your gun. We’re shooting over Cadden Bank. 
You 11 bring the Professor along and join us, Octavia ; we’re 
lunching at the ‘ Punch Bowl ’ ” 
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“ I thought of taking the Professor to the loch ... 

“ Oh, Octavia, that won’t be half such fun ! ” said Bill, 
joining them. “ The fact is, you’re soft on the Professor.” 

The door was open leading into the inner hall and tne 
Professor, who was reading his letters, heard what Bill had 
said. Turning to Octavia, who looked self-conscious, he said ; 

“ I’m relieved to hear from Bill that you aren’t hard on 

me. Miss Octavia.” ^ • u 

“ This is Mr. Compton, Professor, said Octavia, hoping 

Robin had not noticed her embarrassment. 

The two men shook hands, and Robin went upstairs. 

Though the day was of an extraordinary beauty, the 

heather blushing and the distance blue, Octavia, for some 

unaccountable reason, felt overwhelmingly dyressed. In 

spite of her vitality she was a creature of moods, and while 

expecting a great deal from life, there were moments in 

which she resented its inexpressiveness. 

After an exhausting day on the Moors, Octavia waUted 

back in the evening with the Professor. Seeing she was in a 
serious humour, he told her he had been interested in her 
Commonplace Book; a volume full of varied and unequal 
literary quotations which she had given him to read. 

He quoted a passage from Thomas a Kempis that she 

written in red ink: . rr- » 

“ rield thyself utterly passive to this life into His hands V)h 

is Lord of a better.'* ^ • j rirtavl-i 

“ I often wish I had never written it, said 

petulantly. “ I don’t see why anyone should be 

to such resounding humility ! It makes the next world 

more important than this I * . . , 

“ It’s a fine passage : I don’t think it does ^ 

reminded that this life is not the only one, o y 

the Professor tentatively. , ir^rnnlc 

» P’raps not. But to cariy out what Thomas a p 

says one would have to go into a convent. s ou 

that ! I believe in facing life, and not escaping fron^i,. — - 
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“ Then you don’t believe in a life of prayer and contem- 
plation ? Monks and nuns think their prayers will save 
sinners.” 

“ It’s complacent to think anyone’s prayers are so import- 
ant to a God of love who has already died to save sinners. I 
can’t bear the idea of surrender ! Does it appeal to you ? ” 

“ It’s certain that none of us can hope to improve on the 
greatest of all surrenders ; but I think there is something 
fine in sharing the burden of the Cross, I doubt if one can 
go far without coming to this conclusion. I’m inclined to 
think we should look to something beyond ourselves, since 
we’ve been given incommunicable lives.” 

“ If I thought that was true I shouldn’t care to live ! 
Surely, beloved Professor, you don’t think we can do nothing 
for each other ? ” 

You mustn’t push me to logical conclusions. I believe 
we can do a great deal, but only by yielding ourselves, as 
Thomas a Kempis says.” 

After this neither of them spoke. 

** Tell me, Professor,” said Octavia suddenly ; “ do you 
think it wrong to feel a great need to love, and be loved f ” 

“ No, I don’t ; but if you make a collection of your own 
emotions you may alienate yourself from the emotions of 
other people. Too much need of loving may exclude you 
from a perfect understanding.” 

But, dearest Professor, I find the indifference to either 

needing or giving love is what makes people so obtuse . . .” 

“ Dearest child,” he said, interrupting her, “ you cannot 
five on the urgency of your own emotions.” 

They walked on in silence. It was dark and cold before 
they got in. 

Robin had not exchanged a sentence alone with Octavia 
all day and was irritated at seeing her attention entirely 
concentrated on the Professor. He had an undefinable 
feeling That she had changed since his last visit. She seemed 
less childlike : her conversation was more mature, 
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After a dinner at which he had spoken little, he went up 
to her : 

“ You’re tired, I hear. Is it true what Bill says, that you 
want us all to come and say good night to you in your 

bedroom ? ” . 

Yes— why ? ” said Octavia, looking at him with surprise. 

“ Your Professor will hardly approve of that, will he 
“ D’you mean he’ll think it’s improper ? ” asked Octavia. 
“ Well — let us say, unusual,” he replied. 

Octavia could only imagine that he was upset ; it was 
inconceivable that Robin should be shocked. Reabzing 
that she had neglected him for the Professor, and not wishing 

to hurt his feelings, she said rather shyly : 

“ Are you vexed with me for suggesting that you should 

come and say good night to me ? ” 

“ Vexed is hardly the word,” he replied. 

“ P’raps you’d rather not come,” she said a little anxiously. 
“ I ? ” he said. “ I shall certainly not come ! ” 

“ I won’t discuss your reason for refusing now, but we’U 

talk to-morrow. You’ll ...” 

Aren^t you going to bed, Octavia ? said Mrs.^ Daventry 

across the room. ** You look worn out, darling. , 

“You’re quite right, Mrs. Daventry. We’ve had the 
devil of a day ! ” said Dick. “ Even I feel done to a turn. 

“ Will you come and say good night to me, Professor, and 
bring my Commonplace Book with you ? ” said Octavia 

slowly, and in a clear voice. 

“ I will,” said the Professor. u 

Octavia’s bedroom was characteristic of herselt. ine 

walls were hung with sporting prints, and above her bed 
was a wooden figure of the Virgin with Christ m er arms 
and a group of children clinging to the draperies of her sbrts. 

Next to this was the picture of a lady in a tight ndmg-habit 

and top-hat jumping a fence by the side of a houn . n er 
it was written “ In the Shires.” A crucifix was hanging 
on a curtain above the fireplace, and a skull upon a rac et 
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was over her frie-Dieu. The shutters of her window had 
been removed to make space for book-shelves ; and between 
comfortable arm-chairs and a large sofa, books and music 
were piled upon the floor. 

The Professor stayed with Octavia after her mother and 
brothers had left the room. 

“ Robin Compton thought you would think it improper 
to come to my bedroom to-night,” said Octavia. “ Can 
you imagine anything more absurd ! The fact is, hunting 
people are terribly conventional ! ” 

The Professor did not answer. 

“ I think he was upset — somehow. I must have it out 
with him to-morrow,” she said. 

Robin’s taciturnity had not been lost upon the Professor. 
He looked at Octavia sitting up in bed. She appeared to 
be in resplendent health, her eyes shining under her dis- 
hevelled hair. 

“ I thought you generally held levees at midnight,” he 
said. “ In the eighteenth century all the ladies of quality 
received in their bedrooms.” 

“ Robin Compton seemed rather put out.” 

” I don’t expect he was. He probably thought you were 
tired.” 

“ It’s a funny thing that, though I felt dead downstairs, 
I could talk ail night now. I wonder why he minded f ” 

“ Perhaps he was afraid . . 

‘ Beloved Professor,” she said, interrupting him with a 
laugh, “ I would love to think I was alarming ! Who has 
ever been afraid of me ! ” 

“ I wasn’t thinking of you,” he said, looking at her little 
radiant face. After a pause he added : “ Perhaps he was 
afraid of himself.” 

When Professor Horncastle left the next day, Octavia 
retired to a room on the ground floor where she was sure 
no one would interrupt her. It was a disused schoolroom 
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where, not long before, she and Dick had been accustomed 
to race through their scrappy lessons. Mrs. Daventry, 
passing on the lawn below, saw her sitting in the window- 
sill, reading. Returning later from her favourite pstime 
of pinching green-fly off the sago-palm, she found Octavia 

in the same position. 

My dear child ! you’ve been sitting hunched up and 
showing your legs with that book for two hours. Hadn t 
you better go out ? It’s such a lovely day. What is it that s 

so absorbing ? ” i i i 

Octavia tugged her tweed skirt over her long legs. 

“ All ri^ht, mama ! I’m going to ride with Mr. ^mpton 

over the fences directly, but I just want to finish Tristram 


Shandy.’ ” . ,, 

“ Is it a good book ? Would I hke it ? 

“ I don’t think it’s your sort, but it interests me tremend- 
ously. It’s the book your friend who has the famous garden 
thought was too old for me ; but he said it was a master- 
piece.” 

Mrs. Daventry raised her eyebrows, 

“As it’s beyond your age, why do you go on '^Jth it_ 
If you don’t take care, you will get out of the way of tabng 

advice till you are too old to profit by it. 

“ But. mama !— how is one to know the right age for any- 
thing ? I’m always being told I’m too young or too old 
for the things I want to do. Papa says people should y, 

and do, and see everything in life.” , 

“ Your father often says fooUsh things He s 
able, and led away by the impulse of the moment. 

should pay no attention to him.” 

At this Octavia put her book away an e hoob 

Mrs. Daventry wondered if Octavia un much 

she read, and whether it was good for a gir o 
before she was married. There were some su je 
she must leave alone because Octavia was not a , 

intimacy could be forced, and she dreaded a co 
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her daughter’s sharp and ardent mind. Octavia was a person 
to whom you could not hint things. If you once began 
talking intimately with her, she wanted everything thrashed 
out, and her mother did not feel equal to this sort of dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Daventry was not worldly, but she was 
cautious. She had a strong belief that people should be 
persuaded rather than governessed, that action should be 
deferred and impulses repressed. The important thing was 
that the world should remain in ignorance of what you were 
really like ; and life, if kept at a sufficient distance, need 
never be challenged. 

The door opened and Robin Compton interrupted her 
reflections. 

“ Where’s Octavia been all the morning ? ” he asked. 
“ She was going to ride with me.” 

“ I’m sorry to say she’s been reading. Don’t you think 
it’s a mistake, Mr. Compton, for a young girl to read so 
much ? Octavia has always been allowed to have her own 
way in everything ; she reads the strangest books ! I am 
often perplexed to know if my husband is right in giving her 
so much freedom. In my young days we did not read 
books beyond our comprehension.” 

“ Octavia is seventeen, isn’t she ? ” 

“ You would hardly guess it, but she is. The truth is 

she is both very young and very old for her age,” said Mrs. 
Daventry. 

“ But if she doesn’t understand the books she reads they 
can’t do her much harm, can they ? ” 

You never can tell. I am certain she knows little or 

noting about life ; I would not like ideas to be put into 

her head. When I say this, she flares up and asks how she 

can learn anything if ideas are not to be put into her head. 
It is all very difficult.” 

“ I suppose it’s hard for mothers to know how much to 
tell their girls before they marry ; most parents think where 
Ignorance is bliss it’s folly to be wise.” 
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“ Perhaps you are right. Octavia is certainly ignorant. 
Some time ago, after reading — I really forget what — I think 
a volume of French memoirs, she asked me ; ‘ Don’t Queens 
have mistresses as well as Kings ? ’ What would you have 
said ? It was most embarrassing.” 

“ You think she knows nothing ? ” said Robin. 

“ I am positive. I sometimes think I ought to tell her ; 
but my husband always says the same thing when I make 
any such suggestion,” said Mrs, Daventry with a sigh ; he 
says I should be ill-advised to go into particulars on a matter 
of such delicacy. Luckily she isn’t susceptible. Indeed, I 
don’t think her at all womanly. At her age I know I was very 
different.” 

“ I wouldn’t worry about it, Mrs. Daventry. She’ll know 
everything soon enough. After all, she’s only a child and 
her head’s screwed on the right way. She’s a marvellous 
rider, and I beUeve fox-hunting is what she needs. She 
puzzles her brain over too many things : this makes her find 
fault all round. Let me take her to England to hunt. She 
could stay with my friend Mrs. Brabazon, whom you liked. 
I would see that she was well mounted. You know me well 

enough to trust me to take care of her.” 

“ Indeed, I do, Mr. Compton. I think it an eiceUent 

idea. You must try and persuade her father. 

“I must go south to-night, but if you’U allow me 1 U 
return. Tell Octavia to let me know what you and Mr. 
Daventry decide, and I’ll buy her two good hunters. 

“That would be very kind of you. You know you can 
come here whenever you like. I will take the first^oppor 
tunity of discussing the matter with my husband. 

Mrs. Daventry liked Robin Compton and thought what 
he said had shown insight. She had suffered herse rom 
Octavia’s censoriousness, and felt certain that t ^ si e 

of her daughter’s character to encourage was ^er interest 
in horses. Always afraid of having a pecuhar ^ ® ® 

misunderstood Octavia’s thoughtfulness and variations o 
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humour ; and what she did not understand she mistrusted. 
She had noticed with apprehension that in her encounters 
with Octavia Mr. Daventry’s sympathies had of late been 
less with her and more with his daughter. She determined 
she would put Robin’s proposals before him as persuasively 
as possible. It was obvious that her husband needed a 
change from his City occupations and a holiday abroad 
would not be easy to manage after Octavia came out. 

When Mr. Daventry returned from Glasgow in the 
evening she laid her views upon Octavia’s future before him. 

Mr. Daventry was not averse to the idea, but he disliked 
making plans, and said it would be time enough to discuss 
it later. Octavia was his favourite child, and he did not 
believe his wife understood her. He respected her shrewd • 
ness, and her practical timidity amused him, but he had 
grave doubts of her as a reliable guide for Octavia. 

Among the young men who fluttered round Dunross there 
was not one that he fancied as a son-in-law. His views 
upon life were simple. There was only one world that you 
could rely upon ; therefore it was advisable to have mammon 
as well as God on your side. No woman should marry her 
inferior, and every man should be in a position to keep his 
wife. 

When Octavia protested that it was of no consequence 
which of the two had money, and that the rich married to 
the rich made dull couples, he invariably made the same 
reply : 

“ My dear child, you are too clever to marry an idle man. 
If he is in business, the last thing you would wish is that he 
should be a failure. He should at least have prospects, or 
brains enough to achieve something in life.” 
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CHAPTER IV 

7HE DECISION 

B rought up in an atmosphere of Scotch austerity, 
Octavia had a spiritual side to her nature which, how- 
ever neglected, tugged at her like a kite at the end of a string. 
She could not always see it for the clouds ; but she never let 
go of the string. Her love of searching self-examination 
was almost as great as her love of excitement. In these 
humours she found consolation in waiting on t e moors, 
and when Robin and the Professor left Dunross she wanted 

to be alone. , , , 

Towards the evening she wandered up the sl^ep-pth to 

where the shallow burn joined the heather. The bracken 
was turning and the rowans were shedding t eir 
She sat down and Hstened to the pewits crying overhead, 
and looked absently at the rabbits squatting outside their 

holes. ^ , 

Two things haunted Octavia’s mind. One was the con- 
versation she had had with the Professor after lun^ching on 
the hiU ; and the other, Robin’s suggestion that she shoul 

hunt in England. , , . 

Though the Professor had spoken with moderation, she 

felt a reproach was implied when he warned her , 

urgency of her own emotions. She wondered i ^ 

she was too fond of pleasure when after , , • 

a Kempis — he had said it was good to be remin e 
was not the only life. She meditated on what s ^ 

to improve her character. The trouble was she a so y 
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sides to her nature. Though she was certain that some- 
where hidden within her there was a central deciding self, 
she was not sure which was the self to encourage and which 
the one to repress. 

Turning from these reflections with the elasticity that 
prevented her from remaining long in any particular humour, 
she lit a cigarette and thought of Robin Compton. It was 
curious that a man of his age should have been shocked when 
she asked him to say good night to her in her bedroom. In 
some ways it was rather nice of him, but in others it was 
ridiculous. They must have it out as he had never mis- 
understood her before. She felt certain that when they met 
again she would have no difficulty in convincing him she was 
not improper. What was really remarkable was the insight 
he had shown when he said she needed an outlet. Her 
imagination took wings at the thought of hunting in Eng- 
land. This had been the hope and ambition of her life. 
Robin had told her so much about his adventures in the 
hunting field — his horses, his accidents, the long rides home 
and the joy of being alone with hounds ! She saw herseU 
riding marvellous horses over enormous fences in his com- 
pany, and the thought of it thrilled her. 

Walking home in the twilight she could think of nothing 
but how she could persuade her parents to let her hunt. 
She could not sleep for love of life. 

Mrs. Daventry had come to the conclusion that the Pro- 
fessor’s influence over Octavia was making her too old for her 
age, and was more upsetting than the comradeship of a boy 
like Dick or the veiled flirtation with Robin Compton, 
neither of which were likely to develop. They were friend- 
ships that were echoes of her youth : she understood them. 

One day, alone with her husband, she returned to the pro- 
ject of Octavia’s hunting. 

“ I don’t quite like Octavia’s devotion to the Professor. 
Though he’s very civil. I’m never sure if he’s serious. He 
has such a strange way of looking at things : I don’t think he 
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has a good influence over Octavia. She needs a change of 
ideas. As I told you, Mr. Compton thinks we should let 
her hunt with the Brabazons. He wiU be there himself this 
winter, and if she stayed at St. Mddred’s she would be well 
looked after. I formed a high opimon of Mrs. Brabazon in 
our short acquaintance at Malvern. If Octavia went to 
England you could take me to Cannes. Pm sure the change 
would do you good. You’ve often told me not to thwart 
Octavia, so I think you would be better advised to let he 
go. She has a good head and rides^well. I see no reason 

why we should oppose her wishes. ri/'i-ovla 

“I think you’re quite wrong, my love. Since Oaavia 

has known the Professor she’s a changed creature Don t 

you observe how often she puts that cheeky young cub Dick 

in his place, and how quick she is in all she says ? Why 
she’s twice as clever, and not a whit less keen than she was 
before. It’s not good for any girl to be a hetome to so many 
stupid youths. We should aU see what we can of d'S^ent 
people L life ; and who can doubt Professor Horncastle is 
superior to most of the people we know i I like him . he 

knows a lot about Art.” u ^ A,.^ if thpv 

“ You always think people know a lot about Y 

admire your pictures ; I think Mr. Compton is quite a^ 

clever and more diverting than Octavia’s Professor, replied 

Mrs. Daventry. i a f_ 

“Robin Compton! My dear, he s a rcgul 

I W no idea what that may mean,” said Mrs^Davem 
try, raising her eyebrows, ” but I find him “gt-abl.^^ He 

knows how to behave, and has seen a ° ,, 

will not go far wrong if she encourages m. 

“ Octavia and Robin Compton ! ! G°od God ! I can t 

imagine a more ill-suited couple ! ’’ejaculated 

“You only say that because he has no prospe , P 

Really, my love, you are talking sad rubbish. I say it 
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because Compton is an idler. He is seventeen years older 
than she is, and might be any age ! Luckily Octavia is a 
sensible girl and isn’t likely to lose her head over Robin 
Compton or any other man.” 

A few days after this Octavia wrote to Robin. She was 
more intimate with him on paper than she was when they 
were together. Though she always called him “ Mr. Comp- 
ton,” she thought it too stiff for the beginning of a letter 
and preferred starting without a name : 


I wish 1 was half as certain as you seem to be about every- 
thing in life. But you are wrong this time — 1 missed you. I 
had a bad time yesterday riding to meet the boys for lunch. 
The wind was wrong, and the drives changed, so I went fast 
the new butts and got in the way of the guns. Tou should have 
heard papa swear / — He^s always furious when he's frightened. 
“ Why you aren't dead, God only knows ! / ” he shouted. He 
went on about it all through lunch. I told him he was making 
much ado about nothing ; and quoted Beatrice : “ 7 here was a 
star danced, and under that was I bom," at which he got 
angrier than ever. ** Bother Beatrice ” he said. “ Octavia, 
do you hear ?~I forbid you ever to do it again." (Things must 
be going badly in the City .') 

When you said that one day I might perhaps fall in love and 
this would change all my theories, you were right : 1 have fallen 
in love. I'm madly in love with Mr. Darcy. He has ten 
thousand founds a year and is haughty, reserved and fastidious. 
He has an old place called Pemberley~in Derbyshire-full of 
pictures of his ancestors. He has once been seen riding down 
a street, otherwise he can hardly be called sporting. If you had 
told me I would ever be in love with a man who didn't hunt I 
would have said it was unthinkable ! ’ 

My hunting prospects are better. The parents think of going 
to Cannes, and mama and I are in blissful agreement that 
nothing will save papa but a complete change. I overheard 
mama say : “ Us too late to oppose Octavia now. Ton should 
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have thought of it before. Pm afraid she mil never improve:'' 
At which papa—ibUss him f)—said : “ Oh, she's all right if you 
let her have her head:' Do you agree? Ought I to be allowed 
to have my head ? 

Later : Glorious news ! Papa says I may have two good 


hunters. 


Tours, as you know, 

Octavia. 


Puzzled over who Mr. Darcy could be, but not wishing 
to show either ignorance or curiosity, Robin Compton 

answered Octavia ; 


I shall make it my business to see every dealer in Ireland, and 
as soon as possible let you know the result. Darcy sounds the 
very man for you J Haughty-rich-and I suppose silent, 

strong, and self-suppressed What more could a woman 

want? I shall be thrilled to meet any man who has been 
successful where I have been defeated. May God give more 
power to his elbow— as they say over here— for he will certainly 

need it. 

Tours, 


Robin Compton. 


In spite of having foreseen that what Octaina desired was 
certain to be conceded, Professor Horncastle was uneasy 
when he received her letter telling him that she was going to 
leave home for the first time. Neither her parents nor her 
friends knew much about the Brabazons to whose care she 

was to be committed ; and her youth, f 

courage, combined with the lack of discipline in her upbring 
ing, might, he feared, involve her in difficulties. 

He had always contrived in his correspondence wnh 

Octavia to conceal advice under a vei o f' , / e 
dreaded lest the sight of his letters-^asily recognize J 
distinction of the handwriting might awa en in e 
picion that they would contain counsel not to er g, 
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and which, with the intolerance of youth, she would reject. 
Not wishing to damp her enthusiasm or check her confi- 
dence, he took refuge in irrelevant matters, and confined his 
reply to criticisms upon the books she told him she had been 
reading. 

1 am -pleased to hear you have been enjoying “ Pride and 
Prejudiced What is so remarkable about Jane Austen is her 
detachment from herself. In spite of the fashion of the day 
for authors to keep up a running commentary upon their own 
creations, she always allows them to speak for themselves ; and 
without effort, and with no more than a very little exaggeration 
they remain throughout the book one and the same person. 
Could anything be better than what Mr. Bennet says when his 
eldest daughter goes to fetch her mothers tea ? The family, you 
will recollect, were harassed at the time by Lydia's elopement 
with W ickham ; and exasperated by his wife's vulgarity, 
vapours, and lack of self-restraint, Mr. Bennet exclaims : 

“ This is a parade which does one good ; it gives such an 
elegance to misfortufie / Another day I will do the same ; I 
will sit in my library, in my nightcap and powdering gown, 
and give as much trouble as I can ; or perhaps 1 may defer it 
till Kitty runs away." 

“ I am not going to run away," said Kitty fretfully. If I 
should ever go to Brighton, I would behave better than Lydia." 

“ Tou go to Brighton ! I would not trust you so near it as 
Eastbourne for fifty pounds ! No, Kitty, I have at last learnt 
to be cautious, and you will feel the effects of it. No officer is 
ever to enter my house again, or even to pass through the village. 
Balls Will be absolutely prohibited, unless you stand up with one 
of your sisters. And you are never to stir out of doors till you 
can prove that you have spent ten minutes of every day in a 
rational manner." 

I could quote endless examples showing how all her characters 
keep their colour however much the events may differ upon which 
their conversation has to turn. 
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Do you know the fassage in Marcus Aurelius in which he says 
we must all keep our colour F I read it to console me in some 
measure jor your flitting. 1 do not believe, whatever may befall 
you, that you will change your colour. For the moment the 
approach of winter looks dark, and the Lammermuirs have not 

the same allurement ; so you will understand my signing myself , 

Tour drab Professor, 

P.S. Before you leave, I hope 1 may have an opportunity 
of saying good-bye, and discussing with you your new adventure ; 
but if you have no time, you must write often and fully of your 
doings, or I shall feel isolated and far away. I will send you 
some books, which you must read when you are not riding. 1 
don't think you know Matthew Arnold's prose. He is a robust 
and interesting critic, and I am sure you would enjoy his work. 
Tou might try “ Richard Feverel" Meredith thinks he has 
made an epigram when he has made a conundrum, hut you might 
like him. Froude's “ Short Studies " and Boswell s 
“ Johnson," will keep you occupied till Christmas. Do not let 
your fancy, or your horses, or anyone else run away with you. 

The Dunross household was full of excitement at the news 
that Octavia was going away with Jenkins and Merlin to 
hunt in England ; and while Mr. Daventry was not quite 
happy about it, his temperament prevented him from brood- 
ing long over anything. The brothers were planning to go 
away after Christmas, and their mother— when not busy 
over preparations for her daughter’s comfort was^ giving 
her advice about her clothes and behaviour : cautioning her 
against the temptations and the perfidy of human nature. 

“Jenkins hasn’t got a good head, so you must give her 
full instructions what to put out for you. on t wear a 
your best clothes at once, or you will not care to put on 
old ones. I’m glad I had your dressing-jacket hned, as most 
people’s houses are cold ; draughty passages, an res la 
burn up the chimney instead of into the room, are common 
faults in English country-houses. I find housemai s 
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little sense, and never know if it’s hot or cold. I don’t 
know where I’ve put that prescription ... it is for stiffness 
in the back. I will write to Miss Spriggins ; she had a 
nephew who rode very hard with the Malvern harriers. I will 
forward it to you when it turns up. I don’t know how you’ll 
preserve your complexion ! — I see a lot of advertisements of 
various creams, but I’m sure I don’t know which of them 
is reliable. ‘ Jeunesse,’ Bond Street, I’m told is good, 
but . . 

“ Never mind, darling. I expect one is much the same 
as the other,” said Octavia. “ I’ll ask Mrs. Brabazon ; 
she’s sure to know, as Mr. Compton tells me she is good- 
looking and always beautifully dressed.” 

“ If that is so, you are sure to meet a lot of men ; be care- 
ful that you don’t give them too much encouragement. 
Men don’t like being run after,” said her mother. 

“ I can’t say I’ve found that myself, though I’ve often 
heard it said. I think in these ways men and women are 
much about the same. I’m quite sure you like the society 
of men far better than women, mama ! I don’t believe 
you’ve ever been intimate with a woman,” said Octavia. 

“ There’s something indelicate in appearing to seek for 
men’s admiration. If you have to live with a woman who is 
attractive, she won’t like you to run after her admirers . . . 
Ah ! here is the prescription : 

Dr. Lilian Webby the famous sfortswomany highly recom- 
mends the Delap ointment. It is the one and only cure for 
stiffnesSy backachcy muscular rheumatismy glands and throat- 
trouble. Rub lightly with a fine towel the parts affected. 
Telegraphic address : Strategy. Postal address : Pipe- 
W olferstany Malvern. 

There, darling ! I’ll give it to Jenkins. Now I must run 

to papa and tell him they’ve reserved the apartments facing 
south.” ^ ® 

If the household was excited, Octavia’s happiness knew 
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no bounds. She lay awake for hours, her thoughts revolving 
like a squirrel in a cage over her journey, her hosts, her horses 
and her riding-habits. She collected piles of books, photo- 
graphs of the family, her Bible and her Commonplace Book, 

and gave them to her maid to pack. 

After inspecting her clothes and giving final instructions 
to her groom, she could think of nothing left for her to do. 
Careful preparations for any event are apt to leave the last 
days singularly empty, and Octavia was too excited to con- 
centrate her mind upon anything except her immediate 


future. . . . 

Three days before her journey she was sitting on a sota; 

looking out of the window of her boudoir. , 

It was a pearly November day characteristic of the Border 
country. Fine rain veiled part of the landscape and here 
and there briUiant sunshine iUuminated the moors. A tlun 
Hne of smoke could be seen going up from the gardeners 
bothies, and the burn leading to the far-shepherds cottage 
shone like a silver riband. Scarlet and lemon map e trees 
were shedding their leaves and a silver mist was rising from 


the ground. , -n . 

The door opened and Dick came into the ro(^. o 

last few months he had not been happy. ? ^ . 

Octavia was growing up, and perceived t at s ^ 
only moving away from their joyous companions ip, 
forming friendships of which he did not approve. 

He made up his mind he would have one frank, final, 

perfect talk with Octavia. , 

She moved to make room for him upo° =°“-„ , 

“ We’ll go and say good-bye to aU the old P“P > 

said. “ A^d I must try and see the Professor before I jo. 
I may break my neck with the Harbington. ^ 

After all, I’ve never seen a foi or a hound in y , 
and though Tans jumps well, I don’t suppose he s got 
the scope of an Irish hunter. I do wish I could have had 
one day with a provincial pack before starting in 
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fashionable country ! Merlin says it’s all right ; but he’s 
an optimist.’* 

“ I’d never have said that. I think he often takes a gloomy 
view of life ; and he’s not far wrong,” said Dick dejectedly. 

“ I mean an optimist about my riding, of course. I do 
wish Robin Compton could have come here to give me a few 
tips before I go to England,” said Octavia, unable to get 
away from her own reflections. 

“ I should have thought you would have enough of him, 
since he’s going to St. Mildred’s almost as soon as you get 
there,” retorted Dick. 

Not wishing to open a discussion upon Robin, Octavia said : 

“ Then you think I shall be all right, do you ? Anyway, 
Dick, you’ll write to me, won’t you ? ” 

“ A lot you’ll care whether I or anyone else writes when 
you get to England ! What can I tell you of interest from a 
three-legged stool in a bank. You forget I’m starting in the 
‘ Mummery and Middlesburgh ’ next week.” 

“ Never mind, old man, we’ll be together at Christmas ; 
and I’ll write screeds telling you about all my falls. I’m 

told there’s a way of falling which you can learn if you take 
trouble.” 


U 

H 

me. 


Who told you any such rubbish ? ” 

Jt’s not rubbish ! ” said Octavia. “ Mr. Compton told 


“ Robin Compton has broken every bone in his body, so I 
don’t know what he means by learning to fall.” 

“ Anyone else would have been killed. He’s the best 
possible example of his own theories. He has broken aU 
his^bones as you say, and he’s not even disfigured ! ” 

“ Good God ! You don’t mean to say you call him ^ood- 
loobng ? ” ' o 

“ ’Praps not; but he has a wonderful figure and moves 
like a panther.” 

Octavia had hardly finished her sentence when her maid 
came in with a telegram : 
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Arrive to-morrow morning. Please order something to meet 


nine train. Must leave next day. 


Robin Compton. 


“ Blast 1 ” said Dick when Octavia gave him the telegram 
“ Come, Dick ! you know you always love his stories about 
hunting. He gave you ‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit. 
He’s very fond of you. D’you know he told me once he 

thought ...” _ 

“ I don’t want to hear what he said ! I don’t like Comp- 
ton. He’s a chap who only thinks of himself. 

“Would you say he thought more about himself than 

either you or I do ? ” said Octavia pensively. 

“How can you say that! You know perfectly weU 1 
never think of anyone but you. Robin Compton thinks of 

no one but himself.” 

“I would hardly say that,” said Octavia. 

“No! I don’t suppose yott would ! But everyone else 
would. He never Hfts a finger to help anyone, or does 
a stroke of work. God only knows what he oes o 


exclaimed Dick, 

“ I agree : I often wonder myself, 
are a lot of men like him.” 

“ I imagined you thought there was 


But I imagine there 
no one in the world 


like Robin ! ” , , 

“ Then you imagined wrong. There are heaps of people 

who do nothing,” replied Octavia with asperity. 

“ I remember the time when you were down upon ^feUo 
who did nothing. Now you seem to admire t em . 

“ Does Robin Compton think I admire him ? If he doe 
I fear he’s Uving in a fool’s paradise,” rephed Octavia, getting 


No one knows what a man like Compton thinks. But I 
don’t blame him for thinking you admire him. i ^ 
observed anything in your manner likely to un 
But if what you say is true, I can only pity tn . 
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“ Do you ? — I envy him. He’s gay and untroubled ; falls 
in love with difficulty, and out of it with ease. He has the 
best of manners and the best of horses, and he’s fond of me ! 
What more can you want 1 ” 

“ I don’t believe you. I’m perfectly certain he’s the sort 
of chap that falls in love easily.” 

Octavia stretched out her hand. 

“ Hardly a compliment if you think he’s in love with me. 
Don’t be silly, Dick ! You know perfectly well that I’m 
devoted to you and not likely to change. As dear mama 
would say, I never improve ! Let’s go out.” 

“ We’ve not had much of a talk, have we, Octavia ? ” 
said Dick plaintively, feeling he had mismanaged what was 
to have been his frank, final, and perfect talk. 

“ Oh, don’t worry ! We’ll talk later. We might ride 
over the new fences. I shall take Tatts to St. Mildred’s 
to ride to the meets. Don’t you think they’ll admire him ? ” 
“ Oh, yes, he’s an absolute clinker. At a pinch, you could 
take him out hunting,” replied Dick, following her out of 
the room. 


When Octavia went to bed that night she pondered over 
this conversation. She asked herself if her manner to Robin 
had been such as to give him the idea she admired him ? 
How could Dick talk such nonsense ! If it had been so her 
mother would have pointed it out at once . . . perhaps she 
had noticed it ; that was why she said men didn’t like being 
run after. Robin was nothing more to her than a delight- 
ful out-of-door companion. He had taught her to ride and 
got her invited to St. Mildred’s ; it would have been strange 
if she did not feel grateful. Dick knew nothing. How 
could he understand a man of the world like Robin Comp- 
t^on ? She liked seeing anything well done ; she admired 
lus way of moving and his ease of manner ; it was not him, 

.hn ^‘1 7 ^nted. There was nothing spiritual 

about Robin ; she felt sure he had never given life or death 

a thought ; nor would he have listened to or understood one 
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word of the conversation she had had walldng home on the 
heather. But then, there was no one like the Professor ! 
He belonged to the great of God’s earth, and supplied quite 
another need in her nature. She could not conceal from 
herself that when she was with Robin — in spite of his short- 
comings — she always felt a sort of excitement. Nevertheless, 
it would be a mistake if he thought she admired him, and a 
duty to undeceive him. She must check that touch of 
ascendancy she had noticed in his manner. He must not 
treat her like a child. 

Determined to show more dignity, Octavia fell asleep. 
On waking, the thoughts of the previous night returned, 
and she made up her mind she would show Robin as much 
indifference as possible. Instead of greeting him upon liis 
arrival she would remain in her bedroom. 

Pleased with this idea, she wrote a note to say she was tired 

and would not be down before eleven. 

“ Tell Pope to give this to Mr. Compton when he arrives,” 
she said to her maid ; “ and turn on my bath. 

She lay back listening to the gardener raking the grave , 
satisfied that she had done the right thing. But when she 
heard the sound of the motor in the courtyard she regretted 
her action. Irritated with herself and her maid, she jumped 
out of bed and hurried to the bathroom. 

Octavia took infinite trouble over her toilette. Sim tic 
and untied the ribbon in her hair several times before she was 
satisfied that the bow was in the right place, and discarded 
skirts and jerseys were strewn about the room. 

When she had finished dressing it was ten by the stable 
clock. What could she do to while away the time ? • • - 
anything rather than go down too early. Her plans had so 
upset her nerves that she feared that when she saw Robin 
she would be unable to conceal her delight. ^ 

After all, had it been worth while ? She had a suspicion 
that her tactics had had a more punitive effect upon herself 
than upon the object they were intended for. 
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After scrutinizing herself in the looking-glass, she left her 
bedroom, banging the door behind her. Mrs. Daventiy was 
in the morning-room examining the flower-vases. Octavia 
tried to conceal her surprise at finding her mother alone. 
“ What has become of Robin Compton ? ** she asked. 

“ I think he’s gone out.” 

Did he say where he was going ? ” 

“ I really don’t remember ; but if you’re going to the 
garden, tell Paterson to come and speak to me. He arranges 
the flowers so badly ! Just look at this catlya ! and this 
lovely ...” 

“ But, mama, can’t you remember what he said ? Did 
he think I was ill ? ” replied Octavia, with apprehension. 
” Why didn’t he wait for me ? He knows I always get up 
early.” 

“ W’ell, now you mention it, he did say something about 
going to the beech walk. By the by, darling, I’ve got a 
message for you which Paterson’s stupid way of arranging 
flowers had nearly made me forget. Dick said he would be 
out all day. Surely Mr. Compton’s paying a very short 
visit. He tells me he’s leaving us to-morrow and that 
he . . .” 

Octavia did not wait to hear the rest of the sentence. 
Bareheaded and with a beating heart, she ran in the direc- 
tion of the beech wood. 

The blackbirds were piping in the bushes and the late 
swallows following one another in changing patterns. Win- 
ter had come, and except among the silver firs there w'as no 
shelter in the leafless woods. All the little birds seemed 
to call to her with their shrill and sudden notes as she made 
her way like a solitary arrow towards the seat at the end of 
the beech walk. 

If Robin had had any doubts about Octavia’s health they 
were dispeUed at her approach. Bashful and breathless, 
she ran up to him. Meeting the challenge of her eyes, he 
observed her emotion, and felt a pang at the distance that 
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not only his years, but his life, had put between him and so 
much youth and beauty. 

With a lovely laugh she held out her hand. 

“ Oh ! Mr. Compton ! how could you go so far ? We 
might have missed each other all the morning, and think 
what that would have meant to me ! ” 

“ Would it have meant much to you ? ” he said, taking 
no notice of her proffered hand. She saw with apprehension 
that she had offended him. He lit a cigar and threw the 
match over his shoulder. Her resolve to show dignity was 
weakening, but she answered as coolly as she could : 

Of course it would ! This is a business visit and you’re 
going away to-morrow. There’s not much time for you to 
tell me all the things I want to know, is there ? ” 

She tried to forget her morning’s manoeuvres. Sitting 
down very close to him, she said in her most cajoling manner : 

“You were shocked last time you were here. You must 
explain to me why later on ; but now we’ll talk of nothing 
but delicious things. Tell me about Mrs. Brabazon. You 
know her very well, don’t you ? Will she like me ? Is she 
pretty ! Is she nice ? ” 

is hardly the world. Some people think she’s 
pretty. I expect she’ll like you, and I’m sure you’ll like her 
as you’re an idealist.” 

“ You mean, I suppose, that I shall exaggerate the impres- 
sion she’ll make upon me ? ” 

“ No ; that’s not what I mean. She is more likely to 
®*3ggerate the effect she thinks she has made upon you, 
said he. 

“ You think she’s confident and fancies herself, and 
doesn’t really know what people are thinking, do you ? 

“ I wouldn’t say that either. She generally knows to a 
hair what other people are thinking ; and as far as fancying 
herself — most women do that, don’t they ? 

“ I wonder . . . ? ” said Octavia. After a pause she con- 
tinued : “ Do I fancy myself ? ” 
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“ I’ve never noticed anything to make me suppose the 
contrary,’^ he answered- with deliberation. 

Do you mean to say you think I’m vain ? she ex- 
claimed. T T- 1J 

“ Perhaps not vain, but full of self-confidence, I should 

say.” 

“ What a horrible person you must think me I Over- 
confidence is intolerable; but it’s not true I’m funda- 
mentally humble ! ” 

“ God forbid ! I hate humility : it isn’t made for this 
world ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Humbleness and humility are totally different.” 

“ Now you’re getting clever, and you know how little I 
appreciate clever people.” 

“ I’ve never seen anyone more intolerant of stupidity 
than you — and for a man who isn’t clever it has always 
amazed me ! ” said Octavia, relieved at the turn the conver- 
sation was taking. 

“ Then you don’t think I’m clever ? ” he said, throwing 
away his cigar. 

” You surely don’t want me to think you what you hate ! 
You always say you want me to like you,” said Octavia. 

“ I’m afraid I must have misled you. It is not your liking 
that I want,” he said, turning slowly and looking into her 
eyes. 

Noticing with precision the exact effect these words made 
upon her, he watched the lights and shadows playing over 
her face. Octavia’s resolution faded under the scrutiny of 
his eyes. Turning her head away, she said : 

“ Let’s go to the stables. We can finish this conversation 
later.” 

Neither of them moved. 

“ Why didn’t you meet me at the station, Octavia ? I 
travel all the way from Ireland for one night to tell you what 
I can about the people you’ll meet at St. Mildred’s and the 
horses I’ve bought for you, and you waste half the morning 
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in your bedroom. D’you call that kind ? What can I 
have done to offend you ? . . . Didn’t you want me to 
come ? ” 

Troubled by this question, Octavia said : 

“ Yes — I mean No.” 

“ P’raps you’d like me to go ? There’s a train this even- 
ing, I believe. The fact is, you’ve changed. I’ve always 
thought — God knows why I — that you were different to 
other women . . . more candid, more . . .” 

Please, please, don’t go on ! You know quite well I’m 
grateful. What can you want me to say ? ” said Octavia, 
dropping her head like a guilty child. 

Robin listened in silence. Then, feeling the warmth of 
her little figure close to lus own, he bent his head to look 
under the veiled lids of her lovely eyes, and with a sudden 
impulse lifted her chin and kissed her. 


E 
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THE BRABAZONS 


T here were two famous packs of foxhounds where the 
Brabazons lived, and though the country they hunted 
over was different in character they both attracted large 
fields of ardent pursuers. 

Harbington — where Robin Compton had decided that 
Octavia was to make her entry into the sporting world — was 
a moderate-sized manufacturing town with a fine old market 
square where men interested either in cattle or politics were 
wont to assemble ; but from lack of enterprise the factories 
were not in a flourishing condition. The thoughts of the 
inhabitants were entirely concentrated upon the hunting 
world and what they could get out of it. In spite of its 
chimneys, and the shrill whistle that called the men to their 
work, Harbington was a quiet place and had long been con- 
sidered the most desirable, as it was the most respectable 
centre for anyone who wished not merely to jump and to 
gallop, but to study the science of fox-hunting. The country 
was wild and undisturbed ; except for negligible patches it 
was ail grass, and it carried a good and holding scent. In 
parts it was hilly and divided by unjumpable bottoms with 
which the more experienced sportsmen seldom meddled, 
as, unless you got away on good terms with hounds, it was 
not worth risking your horse’s back and your own neck to 
find the oldest and least enterprising subscriber in front of 
you. 

No huntsman could interfere with his hounds, and no field 
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could over-ride them when they met in the hilly parts of the 
Harbington ; and the foxes were so wild that they had been 
known to run for two hours before they escaped or were 

killed. ^ . 

The drawbacks of this from a horseman’s point of vievv 

were as obvious as the advantages to a hound-man’s ; and 
it became the fasliion for the followers of the Harbington 
who from safe distances seldom lost sight of the hunt to 
censure the hard-riding and younger men who joined them 
every week from the neighbouring district. 

“ I can’t think why that infernal fellow jumped the tim- 
ber > . hounds weren’t even running . . . stupid ass ! 

He ought to have been laid out for dead,” one would say. 

“ And did you see Smithson — that they all think such a 
hero in the Bragg— jump the stile when even Haycock was 
going through the gate ? He jolly nearly came to gnef 
Ld was within an ace of jumping on the hounds. I was 
more than pleased when his swagger was met by aU the 

Coventry curses,” said another. , . , i i i .. 

“ And fancy going down to the Rushmgford brook at a 

place where no one has ever been known to jump it . Any- 
one with an ounce of sense would have foUowed us down the 
road. To think he got over after aU ! I wonder who the 
coward was that put down the bridge. If we’d known that, 
none of us would have been left. I must say those cham- 
pagne feUows from Dashington have luck!” 

The editor of the local sporting paper would ^^ve bcc 

outraged had anyone suggested he 

name those of the held who had distinguished 

He was content to chronicle without comment c 

pursued by the fox, and rarely aUowed himself to 

t^han a hint as to which of the subscribers had been conspic 

ous ; or, to quote from their eloquent correspondent, 

“ were in at the death.” . , 

There was an atmosphere of gentility and reserve in 

Harbington country denied to its more fas ona e neig 
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bour — the town of Dashington — and the stationary pro- 
prietors of the country houses near St. Mildred’s read with 
pained and avid curiosity in the Field, the misadventures, 
gallantry, and successes of the followers of the Bragg every 
other day with their morning coffee. 

It was noticeable to the more observant, that the two 
packs of hounds had taken on themselves something of the 
complexion of the field by whom they were followed. The 
Harbington— owned for generations by Sir Guy Coventry 
and his brother — were unexcitable and old-fashioned. They 
were a serious pack, trained and bred by an admirable and 
conscientious huntsman. Haycock had a round smile, a red 
face, and imperturbable patience and good humour. He 
would rather have had a blank day than permit either his 
hounds or liimself to be deflected by any “ Halloa,” and 
considered it both his duty and his pleasure to draw towards 
the most impenetrable woodlands on the days when special 
trains had been chartered to convey strangers to the more 
popular of the Harbington meets. If any of his hounds were 
indiscreet enough to hunt singly, or run ahead of their 
fellows, his eye marked them out for destruction, and the 
offending animal was either hanged, sold, or disposed of. 
Never hurried or over-ridden by the circumspect field, they 
earned the reputation of pursuing a cold scent after a long 
day with the unflagging persistence of detectives. 

The Bragg hounds that hunted the Dashington country 
were very different. Gay, friendly, and erect, they would 
watch with wagging sterns and heads on one side the regi- 
ment of horses that were gathering from every part of the 
country ; but the most cajoling endeavours of the most 
foolish in the field could not distract their attention from the 
bronze-like figure of their huntsman. Well marked and 
thin-skinned, they were bred for speed and had their ears 
cocked for the faintest “ Halloa.” Neither Vince nor his 
master were hampered by any of the scruples inherited in the 
Harbington. Their idea was to show sport and to catch the 
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fox rather than to hunt him : it was with reluctance that 
they approached thick and unpopular coverts. 

The thin skins of the overbred pack resented the pricks 
of holding gorse, and Jack Cuthbert— the Master— did not 
care to expose his hounds oftener than he could help to the 

criticism of drawing in Indian file. j 

It was whispered by the spiteful that he arranged his 

whips with the skill of the captain of an eleven outside these 
particular coverts : that suddenly and without warning, a 
iilver “ HaUoa ” would ring through the air, releasing the 
hounds from their ordeal ; and Vince would gallop at racing 
speed, closely foUowed by the whole pack towards the most 
r^able withy-bed in the country. Whether this was accur 
ate or not i/was hard to say, but it was perpleaang to h 
least malicious to hear of the wonderful runs enjoyed by the 
Bragg on days when the coldness of the scent had made sport 

impossible with any other hounds. 

However much the Master might lay himself open to 

criticism there were no two opinions about 

Vince was a man who in any circumstances, ^ , 

been a lawyer, a lecturer, or a man of letters could not have 

failed to Take a mark. Most people were afraid of ^ 

however complacently the youngest men 

cigars addressed him at the chilly meets out cub-fiuntm„, 

they felt instinctively as the reason advanced that 

fideLe was likely to be undermined if not 

glassy imperturbability. Not that ^'uce a 

or a bad temper ; he was irreproacha y cou more 

swells, the farmers, the strangers and the ^'ragg , 

than that, he was quoted, worshipped and o’ttollod y X 

one who hunted with him ; but with perfect kuowledge,^^^ 

well as an unerring instinct, he had , j j jn a 

distance between himself and the rest of the ^d, and a 

mpteri™ and undafined V ha raally 

^rcM-ar ;.d i p.™' s-d ■ ~ 
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familiarity excepting with his hounds. Between him and 
them there was unbroken intimacy. 

He was less moved by a large field than anyone, unless it 
was perhaps his hounds ; of whom it might have been 
written : 

‘They could come up through a crowd of horses and stick to the 
line of their foXy or fling gallantly forward to recover it without 
a thought of personal danger or the slightest misgiving that not 
one man in ten is master of the two pair of hoofs beneath him^ 
carrying death in every shoe. 

The Dashington country was in every particular different 
to its neighbour. With a galloping horse of staying power 
it was possible to go through the Harbington fences, but with 
the Bragg it was neck or nothing. Though less hilly it was 
far from flat, and the fences were of such a nature that they 
would turn a horse over like wire if he were unlucky enough 
to catch the top of the stake-em-bound. If anything could 
teach a man to gallop it would have been riding with the 
Bragg for a bridle-gate in the company of three or four hun- 
dred people, none of them morbidly civil. Pace was the 
only means of securing a start ; for, if from inadvertence 
you remained in the crowd and your horse had a sensitive 
way of backing when pressed, everyone would pass you. In 
any case, you would have a horse’s head under each arm, a 
spur upon your instep, a kicker with a bow upon its tail back- 
ing against your favourite mare, your hat knocked off by an 
enthusiastic funker pointing to the line the fox was taldng, 
and your eye would grow dim and heart sink at seeing the 
pack crossing the ridge and furrow like swallows several fields 
ahead of you. If to make up for lost time you hardened 
your heart to jump the fence by the side of the gate, you 
exposed yourself to the ridicule of the field ; as it is upon 
these occasions that the hunter you are most accustomed to 
take liberties on is certain to fall upon its head. 

It was a matter of endless controversy which of thecoun- 
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tries was the more difficult to ride over, as both packs at- 
tracted large fields ; but to one gate in the Bragg there were 
six in the Harbington, and if caution enabled you to follow 
the deviations of the fox with the latter it killed all prospect 
of seeing a hunt with the former. 

Among the best -known houses near Harbington was St. 
Mildred’s. It was roomy, ugly, and over-upholstered. Its 
owners were rich, hospitable, and respected. 

Colonel Brabazon was a retired Guardsman and a strong 
Tory. A man of single mind and little imagination, when 
not fox-hunting he would dilate with platitudinous elo- 
quence upon ImperiaUsm, and the deterioration that he had 
seen taking place under his own eyes in the political hfe of 
his country. He could not have been mistaken for anything 
but an Englishman whether you had met him in the Ural 
Mountains or the Solomon Islands. A typical soldier— he 
was accustomed to giving orders and having s or ers 


Mrs. Brabazon was heartless, lazy and kind. She had long 
been the barometer upon all subjects— whether fashion, 
literature, or sport— by which the families round Harbington 
had set their opinions ; nor could any of them imagine 
challenging her decisions upon matters either of morals or 
etiquette. Her voice was musical, and so gentle that people 
were constrained to pull their chairs closer to isten to er 
conversation ; an action they were the more cm o 
take as she was not only fascinating to look at, ut a 
of exaggerated concentration gave the most 
remark that could be addressed to her an air o ' 

She was easily amused, plausible, and capa c o i 
seU-deception. A long practice of social f 
given her complete mastery over herself ; ut w a ^ i 
have savoured of confidence in her manner was coun ^ 
by a puzzled contraction of her brows over J ^ 
grey of two questioning eyes. No one cou ^ ^ 

lashes as slowly or drop them as quickly as Jessica Brabazon , 
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and though, if you were watching, you would observe the 
same expression levelled at her ham and eggs, the puzzled 
habit of her lovely eyes had stood her in good stead upon 
more than one occasion. 

Married at the age of eighteen to a man inferior in intelli- 
gence and lacking in charm, her early flirtations had met 
with little understanding, and had ultimately clashed with 
liis inarticulate jealousy. While rallying him with semi- 
injured, always lively good humour in private, Mrs. Bra- 
bazon treated her husband with deference in public. Always 
anxious to provide for his leisure, she encouraged his sense of 
public duty ; listened to what he was doing upon the County 
Council or intended to do about Colonial Preference ; and 
with persistent industry had distracted his attention and 
smiled away his confidence. The frictions of their early 
married life had been smuggled out of sight ; and though in 
a dumb way Colonel Brabazon knew his wife was deceiving 
lum, the knowledge led him in no particular direction. As 
he had been worsted in every encounter they had ever had, 
he had ceased to challenge or question her. 

Frictions that are smuggled and not fought out are wont 
to reappear, and shortly before the day Octavia was to arrive 
the Colonel had taken exception to his wife’s intimacy with 
the Master of the Harbington hounds. Sir Guy Coventry 
was his oldest friend, and though they seldom engaged in 
conversation there was an understanding between them 
which had dated from their private school days, where they 
had suffered from the same incapacity to concentrate, and 
had shared the delicacies sent in hampers by their parents. 

Sir Guy was the most desirable, as he was the most un- 
assailable parti in the county. He was a big fine man of 
slow intelligence, no education, and abrupt address ; who 
concealed under an arrogant manner a guileless simplicity. 
He and his brother had inherited the hounds from their 
grandfather ; and lived in the large and comfortless mansion 
of Stanton Starkey, presided over by their mother. 
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Lady JuKa Coventry was an old lady who had come of 
aristocratic and gambUng parentage. She had hved all her 
life in the heart of the racing world, and had acquired from 
habit and observation a complete knowledge, not only ot 
that world, but of the Uves and temptations of her feUow- 
creatures. Racing people have more insight than is com- 
monly found among fox-hunters. Men and women w 
spend five days out of seven in pursuing the 
hunters half the summer, and shooting or fo^ng aU the 
autumn, are usuaUy of Umited inteUigence. They read the 
same newspapers, use the same language, make the same 
criticisms, do^he same things, meet the same pcople. ^ 
perceive the same objects all the year round. The racing 
Lrld is composed of more compUcated elements ; 

"zards of breeding and fluctuations of 

a career upon the Turf add an excitement to hfe far exceeding 

the dangers of fox-hunting. , . . , j i-v,Arp was 

Lady Tulla had been a hard nder m her day, and the 
noS she did not know about the ch-acters of the ne^h- 
bours who rode with the Harbington. She jj 

go out in the world either of society or 
mperior in intelUgence to her sons was determined to devote 

what remained to her of life to their 
Orderly and punctilious, she had 
to form habits from which it was difficult 

to imagine the smallest departure. '^?™' , billiard-room, 
Sir Guy had had his own chair, wheAer in ^1 ard roo 

mornin’^-room, or library ; and if ffis dog w- notjx-g - ^ 
there was always someone to warn g ^ 

He had his own post-bag, a separate din- 

cap and gloves, a separate decanter and on^the 

ner table, and special candles wluc w 

at the foot of the staircase when he re i empty 

table was always the same whet 

or full, and the guests lowered their ^ silent, 

came into the room, the meals were long, duU an 
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Although everyone made up to the Master, most people 
were afraid of him, and, with the exception of Haycock and 
Colonel Brabazon, he was intimate with nobody. 

In spite of Sir Guy’s liking for the Colonel, he had never 
been known to take any interest in his wife, and when he was 
seen driving a buggy every Sunday afternoon to St. Mildred’s 
and pointing out the merits of his favourite hounds to her 
at the meets, there was a kind of hushed excitement in the 
bosom of the scandalmongers. They were acclimatized to 
the half-hearted improprieties in the neighbourhood, but 
that the Master should spend his Sunday afternoons away 
from the kennels was as if the sides had fallen ; and when a 
holiday parson preaching in the well-attended parish church 
chose for his text : 

A bird of the air shall carry the voice^ and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter^ 

there was not a person in the congregation that was not 
reminded of the comings and goings between St. Mildred’s 
and Stanton Starkey. 

On the morning of the day Octavia was to arrive. Colonel 
Brabazon walked into his wife’s bedroom. She was lying 
among a heap of pillows tied with ribbons, and propped 
against a French bed of gold canework. Above her head 
was a large mirror with a crucifix in the centre, and on a 
consol at the side of her bed there was a profusion of flowers, 
and several old and faded photographs. The room was full 
of pink and mauve hangings ; and her toilette table gleamed 
with coloured glass and the gold and silver fittings of her 
dressing-case. 

Surprised at her husband’s early entrance, she scanned 
him narrowly under her puzzled brows. Observing the 
severity rf his expression she stretched a pleading hand out : 

“ Oh, Brab !— you’ve got the tie on that I don’t like !— I 
do wsh, darling , . 

Though Colonel Brabazon liked his wife to notice what he 
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wore, he felt sure that the morning Ught admitted of no 
such observation, nor was he in a humour to talk about 

Never mind my tie ! ” he exclaimed with impatience. 

“ I’ve got something to say to you. No one can accuse me 
of interfering with your life, Jessica, or of curiosity as to ^our 
movements. I think you’ll admit that I ve long since 

ceased to think or care about myself in any way ; 

I see you making a fool, not only of yourself but ^e ^ 
ter, I feel obliged to speak. People are begmnmg to ta^ 
It was ridiculous seeing you shrink up against Guy at the 
meet when that hound put his feet upon y°’a>- ha^it shrn 
You, who wouldn’t flinch before a tiger P^tenchng to be 

frightened and seeking protection f ' 

“ ReaUv darUng,” said his wife, puUing herself up slowly 

and Sing a cigarette, “ how can you be so foolish as^to 

mind what people say behind one « bac • . X 

same things, and wiU go on saying them, ab°nt “'ih othe 

Life would be intolerable if our conversation had to be a 
reach-me-down. Personally, I only j^^nt people to ay n ee 
things to my face ; and as long as they don ^ ^ ^ 

Cd wsV. Siir 

.h,/„ V ..sid, > Bdi™ [fj;...*. 

what you’re feeling yourseU._ Guy juH and 

easy to engage in conversation.^ ^ 

I happen to amuse him— that’s aU . trying to 

ColLl Brabazpn looked at 
make rings out of the smoke of ler ciga 

“ Guy h too good a fellow to be “ade a fo^ oh 
“ He has little or no experience of a woman X 
that matter, of any woman very much. He s a p 
of chap and needs someone to protec —outh ' I en- 
“ You’re taUng the very words «« °f m^^ 
tirely agree with you,” said his wi , 
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“ Guy needs protection : it’s this that arouses a sort of 
maternal instinct in me, Brab.” 

The desire of Colonel Brabazon’s life had been to have 
children, and as it was one that was not shared by his wife 
her remark grated upon him. Turning round abruptly, 
he walked to the fireplace. There was a moment’s silence, 
then he said : 

“ I suppose it’s hopeless ever to try and make you under- 
stand ; but listen, Jessica . . 

“ How can you be so unkind ? You’ve told me a hundred 
times that no one understands as quickly as I do,” inter- 
rupted Mrs, Brabazon ; ** and if it’s a question of Guy, the 
most fantastic person would hardly describe him as compli- 
cated. He’s treated with religious reverence at Stanton 
Starkey, but he only impresses the servants’ hall. Both you 
and I know precisely what the Master is. You know him 
even better than I do. Weren’t you at Eton together ? ” 

“ Yes : I was his fag at Eton and one of the few people 
who weren’t afraid of him.” 

“ Good Heavens ! ” said his wife, tvith renewed attention. 
“ You don’t mean to say anyone was frightened of Guy ! — 
How he must have changed ! It’s impossible to imagine 
him as a fire-eater. I can only suppose he was good with his 
fists. He does box, doesn’t he ? ” 

“ He docs ; but it wasn’t that,” said her husband. “ He 
was a good chap and different from the rest of us. I, for 
one, owe him more than I can say,” 

“ A sort of Sir Galahad in fact,” said his wife. Hoping 
that she had lured him away from his original intention she 
continued : “ No one can say you haven’t more than repaid 
anything you may owe Guy. Tell me about his boxing, 
Brab : it’s an interesting combination, a Sullivan and a 
Galahad ! ” 

“ I don’t know anything about Galahads,” said her hus- 
band. “ I only know it’s my turn to do something for Guy ; 
and when you^talk of protecting him, you know perfectly 

PjU- 
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well that you’re assuming a role you can never play. Wlio, 
I should like to ask, are you going to protect the Master 

from ? ” 1 n j 

“ Don’t let’s quarrel about which role Nature has allotcea 

to US to play in Ufe. I’m not at aU Uke Desdemona and 
you can never be Othello ; but I gather from your conver- 
sation that I am the point of danger. It is new and chic, 
I must say, to have a husband anxious to protect men from 
the dangerous vidles of his wife ; but you’ll forgive me if i 
say I suspect your motive is not wholly disinterested. 1 ve 
often been told that though it’s vexatious for a woman to 
have a husband who minds his wife’s admirers, it would be 
more humihating to have one who did not. I entirely 
dissent from this view. Perhaps I’m lacking in what the 
servants call ‘ proper pride ’ ; but I wish Brab darling, for 
a change, you would humiliate me. I find these scenes 

excessively exhausting.” , i j j 

Mrs. Brabazon threw a naked arm over her head and closed 

God knows ! I don’t want to make scenes, 

I don’t share your desire to be humihated ; nor do I wish 

it for my friend. I’ve watched this t 

weeb and weeks, and never said one word. a f 

sonaUy am concerned, I know you don’t think it matters 

“ “How can you say such a thing 1 ” said she in an mjured 

voice. “ Haven’t I always thought of what 7°“ " p 
do ; and been the first to suggest you should take yo p 

in all that’s of public interest ? ” . , i u 

“ Don’t interrupt me,’’ said the Monel, with a look of 

determination. “ If no one^else helps Guy, I wiU. 

tend to put my foot down.” 

“ Oh, darUng, you’re talbng bke a m^^m ^ 

Which foot— the right or the wrong . 

he’s going to put his foot down he ough ^ 

right one/’ said his wife, with a playful expression Y 

6i 1 ' .< • . 
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“ I know — I know ! — I was sure you would say just this 
sort of thing ; but I tell you frankly I won’t stand it. If 
you really cared for the fellow it would be different.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me you would prefer me to be in 
love with . . 

“ Pray, Jessica, spare me ... I repeat it — if you cared 
it would be different ; but you don’t, and he’s too good a 
fellow to be made a fool of. You’ve got him into conspicu- 
ous habits, spending all his Sunday afternoons here. It’s 
high time he should marry ; and if you really desired his 
happiness instead of being merely intent on your own, you 
would try and find him a \vife.” 

Stretching her arms to the ceiling and sitting up with a 
slow yawn, Mrs. Brabazon said : 

“ That’s an admirable idea of yours. What about Octavia 
Daventry ? — She might be the very girl for him I ” 

“ I don’t know about that, but Robin says she rides mar- 
vellously and will show us all the way down here.” 

“ In that case,” replied his wife, “ she will see very little 
of the Master and will not prove the formidable rival you 
desire. I’ve never observed Guy jump a twig in his life.” 
She looked at the watch upon her wrist and rang the bell 
for her maid. 

“ Wait a moment, Jessica,” he said. “ Are you going to 
encourage Guy to come here or not ? ” 

” But this is Saturday, and you’ve just told me he only 
comes on Sundays. Why should he break the iron habits of 
a lifetime to console a poor woman for having married a 
jealous husband ? ” 

Seeing Colonel Brabazon walking towards the door she 
stopped him : 

‘‘ Before you take any risks in your new departure hadn’t 
you better write and decline the horse Guy was going to 
send to Sturry Goss ? ” she said. 

“ You can do that yourself,” he replied. “ It’s your affair 
and has nothing to do with me. He said he thought the 
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horse might suit you and it was at your suggestion he pro- 
posed that I should try it first.” 

“ Perhaps he wants to get rid of it. Do you thir^ the 
horse would really suit me, darling ? ” said she, looking at 

him with her questioning eyes. 

“ I know nothing whatever about it,” replied her husband 
in a wooden voice, and turning his back, he walked to the 

door. . , 

“ Oh, very well I if you don’t mind my breaking my neck, 

say so ; ’but Pve no desire whatever to be rough-rider either 
to you or the Master,” Seeing her maid standing in the 
doorway Mrs. Brabazon pointed to the breakfast tray upon 
her lap and said : “ I’m going to get up, Mane. Vll wear 
my blue serge. Go and tell Hawkins to order either the 
brougham or the motor to meet Miss Daventry at the S-^S 

this afternoon.” , . j ^ 

Colonel Brabazon shut the door of his hbrary and sat 

down at the writing-table. Although impenitent, he was 
aware that he had upon more than one occasion mtertered 
without success in his wife’s flirtations, but this last did not 
so much excite his jealousy as his pity, and he ^as deter- 
mined he would stop all the talk, not by ignoring, as he had 
hitherto done, her visits from Sir Guy, but by associatmg 
himseU with them. He sat down and wrote a note, which 
he sent over to Stanton Starkey ; 

Saturday. 


Dear old man. , -i 

Ton might come here in the morning to-morrow ; jj 

send the horse which I was to try for Jessica at niked 

would lark him over a fence or two after , 

me to go to the kennels one afternoouy so 1 V go ^ J 

when we^ve tried the horse to-morrow. Srab 
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T he memory of the morning walk in the beech wood 
left a deep impression upon Robin Compton ; but 
he did not feel altogether comfortable about it. Up till 
that moment he had been the master and Octavia the pupil, 
and the difference in their ages had been obvious and 
established. But by giving way to an impulse which up 
till then he had deliberately controlled, he was not at all 
sure that they had not exchanged relations. 

Sitting back in the railway carriage after leaving Dunross, 
he cursed himself for being a fool. With anyone else it 
would not have mattered. He could never remember a 
time when a sudden impulse had not made him hold some 
beautiful face close to his own ; but the heads and hearts 
of the women he had kissed had not been permanently 
affected ; and he had made his escape as easily as they had 
from the consequences of his action. Octavia was a bird 
of a different plumage. Her emotions were more pro- 
found ; and her whole attitude towards life one of greater 
intensity. Once those emotions were aroused he felt cer- 
tain he had thrown open a window which he would be 
powerless to shut. He made up his mind that in future 
he would hold himself in greater control, and regulate 
their intimacy to the point it had reached before the 
morning walk. 

With these thoughts in his head he wrote Octavia a long 
and impersonal letter full of the instructions he had meant 
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to give her during his brief visit, addressing it to reach her 
upon her arrival at St. Mildred’s. 

Robin’s scruples showed how little he comprehended 
Octavia, To her, the climax of the morning walk seerned 
perfectly natural ; a fitting culmination to a quarrel, which, 
from a mistaken notion of her own, had strained their 
relations. Robin’s kiss was a seal set upon their friendship, 
and a guarantee that a misunderstanding of the sort could 
not happen again. The matter being thus disposed of, her 

mind ceased to dwell upon it. 

Leaning back in the train that was taking her to England, 
her thoughts were concentrated upon her horses, her 
hunting, a grass country, and the fox ahead of her ; and 
when they strayed towards the morning walk, she felt sure 
that Robin would be less than human if he did not make 
allowances for some spontaneity at a time of such exquisite 
anticipation. She had no regrets ; and felt no shyness. 
She was confident that when they met again, she would be 
able to regulate their intimacy to the point at which it had 
arrived before the morning walk in the beech wood. 

She got up and examined herself in the looking-glass and 
wondered if her three-cornered hat was not a trifle theatrical. 
Robin had told her Mrs. Brabazon was clever but not 
intellectual; and that she was always beautifully dressed. 
She wished she had asked him a little more about the 
Brabazons, and wondered whether he had told them about 
her own home and family, and what she herself was like 

Octavia was not self-conscious, but when she got out oi 
the train, and Jenkins and a footman were fussing over tn^e 
luggage, she felt a sort of hushed excitement at the idea o 
going into a milieu about which she knew so itt e. 

Upon her arrival, she tripped over the head of ^ ^ 
on the floor, and noticed the stuffed trop ^5 o 
Brabazon’s travels hanging round the walls of the st^aircase. 
A door opened and Mrs. Brabazon came into the hal . 
Kissing her on both cheeks she said : 



OCTA VIA 

“ I’m sorry my husband hasn’t come in yet. The 
hounds met in the hills and I only hunt when they re near ; 
I’m ashamed to say I’m a very lazy person. You must 
come and have tea ; but before you open the door I must 
tell you I have two guests ; young Lord Tilbury, and a 
delightful friend— to whom I’m longing to introduce you 
—Mrs. Malet, Tilbury will amuse you ; he’s very good- 
looking, and brave as a lion. He knows nothing about hounds, 
or indeed about anything else, but he’s a delicious creature.” 

Mrs. Brabazon opened the door and they walked into a 
room hot to suffocation and entirely upholstered in leather. 
Upon their entrance a young man in a red coat and mud- 
bespattered breeches got up from the tea-table. 

“ Tilbury, this is my friend Miss Daventry,” said Mrs. 
Brabazon ; “ and this is Mrs. Malet.” 

Ociavia shook hands tvith them and sat down. Mrs. 
Malet turned to her and said : 

‘‘ You will be tired after your journey ; won’t you take 
off your cloak f It’s hot in here.” 

“ Susan’s quite right. Your red cloak is so pretty that 
I didn’t suggest you should take it off — but it is hot. She 
looks like a person in a picture, doesn’t she, with her scarlet 
cloak and three-cornered hat ? ” said Mrs. Brabazon to 
her guests. “ Have some sardines, won’t you ? You’ve 
brought us luck, as it froze all last week. I can’t think how 
the Bragg could have gone out, which I hear they did 
yesterday. The going was so bad here that the Master 
had to take the hounds home. Did you have anything of a 
hunt yesterday, Tilbury ? ” 

“ I should say so 1 We had a fizzer ! — forty minutes of 
the best,” said Lord Tilbury. “ Pity you weren’t out. Miss 
Daventry, though if you had told me the night before 
that we should have hunted next day, I’d have betted you 
a flimsy ! But my man rattled back the curtains earlier 
than he would dare to have done if there had been a frost. 
Silly image ! When I asked him if it was right, he said : 
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‘Two degrees of thaw this morning, my lord,’ ana never 
said it had poured aU night. Cuckoo 1 I’m sure I don t 
know what I keep him for ! I 

and looked out, and I’m buttered if I ^dn t =°me 
the fairies jogging along to the meet. WiUiam, my boy . 
says I ' this won’t do. Your hack shall have the gaU o 
galloping down the middle of the road twenty miles an 

hour * ’ To make a long story short ... 

» Pray go on, and don’t shorten any of your stones, my 
dear We are 111 eager to hear them,” said Mrs Brabazon. 

“ We found in the spinney belonging to that home-cure 
bacorof a farmer-th"at feUow that cursed me for leaving 
the gate open-as if any of us were going to shut a door 

when hounds were running! iiyT i * “He’s not a 

“You mean Webster,” said Mrs. ^ Xh 

w.. 

croquet, my boy ! ’ says I, as Cunning johnnies 

over a nasty stile, throwing out one or two *e Johnn^^^ 

tharhad started with us. it’s cricket ' ’ 

to that damned brook. ‘ By the holy "jje 

I exclaimed as I landed with a struggle ^ 

and saw CharUe making for Palmer^ Id discern as 

ahead of ns, and as far as my V°“7,;‘Xutes, 

tired as a tea-leaf. We had been f '^’[hT-rhe 

and something is pretty sure to 6"'^= j jhank the 

fox, the hounds, or the horses. Tins tnne,^^^^ 

Archangels !— It was pug, Who -whoop I Mrs. 

open. William was not the last to wno w 

Brab, I can assure you ! ” expression on his 

Lord Tilbury leant back with a happy F j j . 
handsome face. Turning to Octavia, he added . 
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“ Hope I’ve not bored you. Miss Daventry. We’re a 
bit given to hunting shop dovm here, you know, aren’t we, 
Mrs. Brab ? The next time we meet I hope you’ll be able 
to tell us you had my luck. I bet a pony, if you do, you’ll 
take every advantage of it.” 

“ No one could possibly be bored, my dear boy,” said 
Mrs. Brabazon. “ Your story was short, the humour dry, 
and your language so entertaining that none of us could 
fail to be pleased. Must you be going ? — Well, we shall 
see you Tuesday, and if we can be of any use, say so. Stanton 
Starkey is so near you may like to leave your hack here.” 

“ Are you going to hunt Tuesday, Jessica ? ” asked Mrs. 
Malet. “ If not, we could drive together. If you want any 
cherry brandy, Miss Daventry, you’ll see me driving a dog- 
cart and I shall be delighted to give you anything you want. 
I live near here, so in any case we’re sure to meet soon. 
Good-bye.” 

Octavia looked at her charming old-fashioned face and 
said : 

“ I shall look forward to seeing you, Mrs. Malet ; but if 
I come up to you Tuesday at the meet, will you recognize 
me, do you tliink ? ” 

“ Don’t be afraid !— I shan’t forget you.” 

I II let you know, Susan, about driving. I’m not sure 
what Brab will want me to do. I’ve been rather headachy 
lately, and you know how he fusses over my health ! ” said 
Mrs. Brabazon, kissing her friend. 

Good-bye, Miss Daventry, hope your horses will carry 
you at the top of the hunt Tuesday. It’s a ripping country 
though a bit hilly, and there’s that blasted brook !— I’ve 
had seaweed in my mouth out of every brook in the country ; 
so I shan’t give my horse the opportunity of diving any 
onger , but don t be put off by me. Horses new to the 
country always begin weU, and thank the Archangels! 
there s very little water down here. My heart cracks at 
the very sight of a pollarded willow ; but I expect you’re 
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made o£ sterner stuff,” said Lord Tilbury ; and lighting a large 
cigar, he pressed Mrs. Brabazon’s hand and left the room. 

“ He’s a quaint creature ! I delight in him, but Brab 
doesn’t. He makes the mistake of thinking him a fool when 

he’s only a joke.” ^ , 

“ I thought him extremely nice,” said Octavia. Does 

he ride well ? ” 

“ They all say he does, but his courage is greater than 
his discretion. He has a great deal of fun for his money ; 
there’s something gay and jolly about him which J li^e- 1 
adore vitality, don’t you ? But I needn’t ask ! You look 
as if you had never had a sorrow in your life. Are you ever 

out of spirits ? ” t, i j 

“ Oh, yes ; but not for long. You see, I ve had a very 

happy life.” , ,, , i 

“ You’ve hardly begun your life, my dear. You re surely 

very young, aren’t you ? ” 

“ I’m seventeen.” , j- i 

“ Seventeen, what a wonderful age ! I can only dimly 

remember when I was seventeen,” said Mrs. Brabazon. 

She looked at Octavia’s radiant face : “ I’ve always heard 

you were clever, but I can’t remember anyone ever telling 

me you were pretty.” i , 

“ I wonder who could have told you I was clever . \V c t e 

so few friends in common. You know my mother a little, 

don’t you ? I’m sure she never told you I was clever . 

“ "^sl I met her once at Malvern. We were in the same 

hotel. I thought her so good-looking and charming. We 
were both rather stranded and she told me a lot ^b°ut your 
garden. How lovely Dunross must be ! ^ _ 

Border country ; he knows a Professor up ^ , 

him at a lunch in Glasgow— a sort of public lunch , he 

thought him delightful.” , . , 

“ You don’t mean Professor Horncastle, do you f ^ said 

Octavia. “ Why, he’s my dearest friend : I love lum . 
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“ I’m not sure, but I think that was the name. Perhaps 
he might come here while you’re with us. Do you think 
he would ? Nothing would give me more pleasure, but 
I’m afraid we might bore him. You must talk to Brab 
about it.” 

As Mrs. Brabazon was speaking her husband came into 
the room. 

“ Here is Octavia Daventry. Have you had a good day ? 
How did the Gordon horse go ? ” 

“ Sorry I wasn’t here when you arrived, but there was 
no scent, and hounds dragged on till it was dark. I hope 
you’ve found everything you want. Your groom is coming 
to see you after dinner.” 

“ I can’t thank you enough, Colonel Brabazon, for all 
the trouble you’ve taken. You’ve been ever so kind ! — I 
had a wire from Merlin saying the horses got here all right 
and are as fit as fiddles. Have you seen them ? ” 

“ No ; but we’ll go and see them to-morrow. I always 
go round the stables on Sundays. Jessica, you had better 
take Miss Daventry to her bedroom. We dine at quarter- 
past eight.” 

“ Of course ; how stupid of me ! ” said Mrs. Brabazon. 
“ You must be tired out. Come and have a hot bath. 
Put on any old rag ; we’re alone.” 

Colonel Brabazon opened the door and they left him to 
read the evening papers. 

Octavia was taking careful note of the sporting prints 
hung upon the walls of her bedroom and the books her 
hostess had put out for her to read, when there was a tap 
on the door : Mrs. Brabazon came in. 

“ I forgot to give you tliis letter. It came by the 
morning’s post,” she said and left the room. 

Octavia sat down in front of the fire and opened her letter : 

T ouHl be jar too excited to pity me, but I canU get away in 
time to bunt ‘Tuesday. Ifs tiresome to think of your first day 
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in a grass country on the horses Vve bought for you and three 

bundled people to take my place. , 

Starkey— a vile place !— horrible great woods and primroses 

and things, but if there’s a scent you may have a clinker 
Ton’ll be as stiff as buckram after your first day, so putScrubb 
ammonia in your bath. Tou must ride Kilmallock He has a 
Z Zmper\nd a turn of speed-let him stride along cind 

be indepLdent of everybody. Havoc hasnt ’•‘"XZ a Zt 
manners and may cowkick in the gateways ; but don t put a tap^ 
in his tail : it's not popular, though you may have to come to it 
(thev^re infernally rude in the Brag^. 

^ Never take Havoc away from an obstacle to go through a gate, 
or select alow place in the fence, or he’ll put you down out of 
L^ler rZ must never disappoint him, as he’s vain and 
brittle', but he’s a fizzer / The field will be like dogs running 
after swallow if they attempt to catch him. 

If Haycock goes inside the 

him fhere^s not a huntsman in England less likely to y 

down. Neither he nor Vince (the Srag^^'^p^'l ^I*“‘thtuss 

youmuftfet/‘t^^^^^^^^ 

‘"TlhZirieel my way on both horses before negotiating timber ; 

them down. H ever accept a mount from Brab * ^ 

Her horses want a cutting whip and his are h J' j , 

hard up you can hire from “ The Anchor P feel an odd 

close to L Mildred’s and the fellow who owns it p 

lot ; but some of them jump. Hirelings are rum devils. hey 
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jumf without being hold, they are stale without being tiredy 
and they survive us all. Never attempt to catch a loose horsCy 
as you won't succeed, and will only lose your place. Of coursCy 
if the confiding animal puts his head in your lap you'll be 
obliged to do the right thing. 

7he master at Stanton Starkey is quite a character ; but he 
never jumps a twig. Mind you make up to him. ^he two 
packs are infernally jealous of one another. When I'm at St. 
Mildred's 1 crab the Harbington and when I stay with Cuthbert 
I criticize the Bragg, ^he real di'fference between the two 
packs is the diference between cricket at Lord's and cricket at 
the Oval. 

T ours, 

Robin Compton. 

That there was nothing personal in the letter was h al f 
a surprise and half a relief to Octavia. She would write 
him a long letter on Tuesday night, telling him all that had 
happened. 

Before going to bed she stretched her arm out of the open 
window and felt with rapture that the rain was still falling. 

When Mrs. Brabazon came down on Sunday morning 
she found her husband had taken Octavia to see her horses. 
She went into her boudoir and wondered if she would not 
have been wiser to have told Guy Coventry not to come to 
see her that afternoon. Mrs. Brabazon did not like direct 
action : it was contrary to all her ideas of good manners, 
and she shrank from wrangles as she would have from in- 
fection. Little good-humoured bickerings in public were 
sometimes amusing, but you had to be really fond of some- 
one to quarrel with them in private. And after all, was it 
worth while ? The Master’s visits were not for home con- 
sumption : they only amused her because he never went 
mside other people’s houses. She was well aware that his 
attentions were more of a habit than an indulgence : but 
they had a value of their own. With every advancing day 
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she saw the time might come when her reputation for 
charm and ascendancy might diminish ; and as long as her 
friendship with the Master was a subject of discussion she 
was not likely to be obscure. 

These reflections were passing through her mind when 
the door opened and the butler announced : 

Sir Guy Coventry.” 

A large man, smothered in a huge muffler, walked into 
the room. After shaking her clumsily by the hand he 
struggled to get off his overcoat. 

“ You look as if you didn’t expect me,” he said. “ Hope 
I’m not in the way. Didn’t Brab tell you I’ve sent the 
horse here ? the one I think will suit you ? We’re going to 
try him ; and Haycock wants me to bring Brab back with 
me to the Kennels this afternoon.” 

“ When did Haycock invite Brab to the Kennels ? ” 
asked Mrs. Brabazon, getting up to assist him with his 
coat. 

'‘Don’t know— out hunting, I suppose; won’t you 
come ? ” said Sir Guy, inspecting his top-boots. ‘ Brab 

said he thought you might.” 

“ Brab said 1 would go larking on Sunday ? ” said Mrs. 

Brabazon with mild surprise. 

“ I watch ; I don’t lark ; I’m not going to sell you a 
horse till Brab has felt it under him. He’s not up to my 

weight, but he’s a good horse.” 

At this moment Colonel Brabazon and Octavia returned, 

and the gong sounded for luncheon. 

“ Let me introduce you to the Master of the Harbingto^ 
Miss Daventry. Are you pleased with your horses ? said 
Mrs. Brabazon without looking at her husband. 

“ They’re absolutely perfect ! I only hope they 11 hke 
me as much as I like them,” said Octavia. “ Is it a big 
country that we’re riding over on Tuesday ? ” she said 
with a look half bold, half shy at the Master. 

“ Don’t know' — always go through the gates myself 
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but I see the young gentlemen from Dashington falling on 
their heads,” replied Sir Guy with a chuckle. “ Hope your 
horses are stayers : the going’ll be sticky.” 

“ I hope they are, but I’ve never been on them ! ” replied 

Octavia. 

“ You’ll soon find out I ” said the Master with another 
chuckle. 

“ I hear you’re going to try the horse this afternoon 
that the Master wants us to buy, and he’s taking you to the 
Kennels afterwards. You vii]l have to help Haycock to 
judge at the puppy show,” said Mrs. Brabazon. Turning 
to Octavia she added : Do you know one hound from 
another ? ” 

“ I’ve never seen a hound in my life,” she replied. 

The Master dropped his knife, put down his napkin, and 
stared at Octavia. Had she said she had never seen the 
sea he would have been less surprised. Stunned and spell- 
bound he said : 

“ Gad ! ! — Never seen a hound ? — Well, it’s high time 
you did. — Never seen a hound ; by Gad ! ” was all he 
could say. 

“ Brab must take you to see them. He will show you 
all their points. P’raps you’d like to lark over the fences 
after lunch. You’ve got a hack that jumps, haven’t you ? ” 
asked Mrs. Brabazon. 

“ Oh ! I’d love to ! When will you start ? ” said 
Octavia; and tingling with excitement, she added ; “Could 
one of your servants tell Merlin to bring TattersaUs round 
with your horse, Colonel Brabazon ? You’re coming, 
aren’t you ? — Oh ! do come, Mrs, Brabazon.” 

“ Wouldn’t I be de trofy Brab ? ” asked his wife, looking 
at him with a slow smile. 

“You’re running hares, Jessica,” said her husband 
irritably. 

“ Do I generally ride on Sundays, darling ? ” replied his 
wife. 
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“ I don’t know wKat you do on Sundays,” replied her 
husband. 

Octavia was surprised at the irritation of his voice, and 
observing a look of clumsy consciousness on the face of Sir 
Guy, she said : 

“ Does no one down here ride on Sundays ? ” 

“ I really couldn’t tell you. I take so very little interest 
in what other people do down here : or even in what 
say. Do you mind what people say behind your back ? ” 

asked her hostess. 

“ Not one little bit ! ” answered Octavia. 

“ Then perhaps you’ll convert my husband. He takes a 
morbid interest in all the gossip round here,” said Mrs. 

Brabazon. „ 

“ I take less interest in gossip than most people. 15 ut 
perhaps I take more interest in my friends,” said the Colonel. 

As Mrs. Brabazon never heard or listened to anything of 
which she chose to be insensible she pushed her chair back 


from the table. ... 

“ Let’s go ! ” she said. “ Run and put on your riding 

things.” 

Octavia did not need to be told twice, and full of happi- 


ness she raced upstairs two steps at a time. 

The men were left alone with their coffee. 

** Where do you draw first on Tuesday, Guy f 
“I hate meeting at Stanton Starkey— must do it some- 
times, you know. All Dashington will be out. We etter 

shog off to the woods.” ^ 

“ You might try that new spinney or Harbington ooss 

first. The postman saw a fox, he tells me, just outside tne 
spinney where that woman has her chickens. 

“Damn that woman ! She’s always asking for compen^ 
sation. Why feed foxes ? They’ll get as tame as dormice. 

Octavia returned to the dining-room. She ^ ^ 

hat, and a covert coat over a flannel shirt and a wi e eat er 

belt round her waist. 
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“ Business-like, by Gad ! ” exclaimed the Master, moved to 
an unaccustomed admiration. “ Hold on ! — Must go and 
say good-bye to Mrs. Brab.’* 

“ Sorry, Guy dear, but I’m rather headachy, or would 
walk out and watch you. Isn’t Octavia Daventry lovely ? ” 
said Mrs. Brabazon, looking up from the sofa. 

“ She’s a bit eccentric, isn’t she ? ” said Sir Guy. 

“ I don’t think so. She’s clever, I believe, and reads a 
lot.” 

Ah ! She doesn’t know much, does she ? By Gad ! — 
Never seen a hound ! Did you hear that ? All right ! — 
I’m coming, Brab ! — I don’t like leaving you,” said the 
Master, looking at her sheepishly. 

“ Don’t you, Guy ? I’m often rather lonely. But there 
it is ! — Go off now, or Brab will get impatient. Will Lady 
Julia be at home this afternoon, do you think ? ” 

“ Don’t know : expect she will,” said Sir Guy. 

When he had gone out of the room Mrs. Brabazon rang 
the bell and ordered the brougham. 

Left to herself, she pondered over her husband’s behaviour. 
It was so unlike him to make arrangements behind her back. 
The roles had been exchanged : he had circumvented her. 
Nevertheless, his jealousy was so ridiculous that she would 
show him if she wished to spend her Sunday afternoons with 
the Master she would do it. 

When the brougham was announced she drove to Stanton 
Starkey. 

Lady Julia Coventry received Mrs. Brabazon with ser- 
enity ; and after an exchange of small-talk, she said : 

“ When are you going to find wives for my two sons, Mrs. 
Brabazon ? One of them must marry some day, I suppose, 
and none of us get any younger.” 

“ Do you know, that is just what I was thinking. Lady 

Julia ; though you have never got a day older since I first 
saw you ! ” 

“ You arc right— no one can say I have lost my looks : 
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Pm as ugly as I ever was. There are advantages in being 
plain which you beauties could never appreciate. I often 
said to my husband, ‘ I suppose you married me for my 
looks, Mornington, for you certainly did not marry me for 
my money ; ’ at which he would say ; “ Of course, / might 
have married Mrs. Langtry, but I don*t like pretty women.’ 
‘ Then I can’t fail to please you,’ I would reply ; and no one 
can say he and I were not happy together.” 

“ I suppose Sir Mornington was not of a jealous dispo- 
sition, Lady Julia, was he ? ” 

“ Men who are wrapped up in fox-hunting are always 
unobservant,” she replied. 

“ That’s true,” said Mrs. Brabazon, “ but there are men 
who are suspicious even when they care for hunting.” 

“ You don’t mean to tell me your husband is suspicious 
of you, Mrs. Brabazon ! ” exclaimed her hostess. “ Then 
all I can say is, it’s entirely your own fault. A clever woman 
should be able to allay all suspicions ; and I should have 
thought your Colonel must know you perfectly by now.’ 

“ Do husbands ever know their wives ? I doubt it ! ” 
said Jessica. 

“ That depends on how much he likes her. Of course, if 
he’s indifferent, he won’t study her ; but a vain woman 
would not like that,” said Lady Julia. 

“ I’m afraid I’m not vain : I find the ties of legitimacy 

excessively irksome.” 

“ Believe me, my dear, the ties of illegitimacy arc worse. 
I’ve tried both and know what I’m talking about.” ^ 

“ I daresay you’re right. Perhaps I had better try both, 
said Mrs. Brabazon. 

“ I always say no one is as agreeable as those who live in 
secret sin ; but I wouldn’t like Guy to hear me. Neither 
of my sons take after me. They take after their father ; and 
he was a great goose,” said Lady Julia. 

“ Your husband must have been quite delightful. I only 
wish I had known him.” 
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“ My dear, you and he would not have got on together. 
He had little or no conversation.” 

“ But I get on with both your sons, and no one can call 
them chatterboxes,” said Jessica. 

“ You may think you get on with them, but they’re not 
susceptible : you’ll find when you’ve said good-bye that 
you have done most of the talldng.” 

“ How right you are. Lady Julia ! They ought to marry 
expressionists : women who can fill in every gap.” 

“ God forbid ! ” said Lady Julia. 

When Mrs. Brabazon left Stanton Starkey and called at 
the kennels she found that the Master and her husband had 
not arrived. Hating the noise and the smell of hounds, after 
waiting some time she returned to St. Mildred’s, feeling a 
little annoyed that she had not spent her afternoon as usual 
with the Master. 

Engrossed in his Sunday manceuvres, Colonel Brabazon 
had forgotten to tell the Master that he would buy his horse 
for himself ; so he sent him a note in the evening : 

Pve got a horse that will suit you. Pll buy yours for myself. 
JV e^ll make an exchange. I like your horse., hut it’s too heavy 
for Jessica. T ou can ask Haycock about Bluegrass ; it was he 
who first suggested 1 should sell him to you. He never turned 
a hair that day we ran out of our country. He’s a stayer ; 
though he looks common. Come and see him when you’ve a day 
off. Anyway^ old man, we meet Tuesday, and I hope the 
Dashington lot won’t over-ride hounds and spoil our sport. 

Brab. 


Monday morning there was a dense white fog, and the 
Harbington dedded they would not go out. Sir Guy 
walked up to the kennels with Colonel Brabazon’s letter in 
his hand. 

What about it. Haycock ? ” he asked, sniffing the air. 
“ No use, Sir Guy. It’s not going to clear. A day off 
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won’t ’urt ’em ; and this fog might land us God knows 
where ! ” replied the huntsman. 

“ Right ! ” said the Master. “ Then I’ll go over and look 
at Colonel Brabazon’s horse. Will Bluegrass do for Jack ? ” 
Yes, Sir Guy. ’E’s just what I wants. Jack’s ’ard on a 
’oss and won’t take ‘ No ’ for an answer. I sez to ’im last 
Tuesday, ‘ We’ll ’ave to keep a racing stud for you, my boy 
• — stone cold again ! ’ — ^Then he up and sez to me, Vince 
mounts ’is men better,’ so I ’ad my answer ready ; I just 
sez off -’and like, ‘ Oh, indeed 1 ’ and we passed the matter 

over. Jack’s a good lad but very ’ard on ’osses very ’ard 

indeed, Sir Guy.” 

As hounds could not hunt, the Master ordered his buggy 
and drove to St. Mildred’s in the afternoon to see Colonel 

Brabazon’s “ Bluegrass.” 

He found Mrs. Brabazon alone. She could hardly con- 
ceal her surprise at seeing him, for although she had heard 
there was no hunting, the Master had never been known to 
pay a visit even to St. Mildred’s on any day but Sundays, 
and she felt a quiet satisfaction in thinking how surprised 
her husband would be. It was gratifying to find Sir Guy 
consoling himself for having missed being with her the day 
before ; and it was with no ordinary pleasure that she greeted 


him. , , 

“ Gad ! how that Miss Something-or-other of yours 

rides I ” said Sir Guy, settling himself into his accustomed 
arm-chair and giving a long whistle. “ She’s got a 
pony — just the thing for you, fifteen-two. ^You shou uy 
it. Pity you didn’t come out yesterday.” 

“ I thought Brab was a Httle rusty 1 Didn’t you ? 1 hate 

vexing him. Do you think he’s a brutal husband or some 

times wanting me ? ” i. 5 » 

“ Gad, no ! How did you get on with niy mother ? 

“ We always get on marvellously well. Lady Ju a is t e 

best company in the world,” replied Mrs. Brabazon, an 

ing him her cigarette-case. 
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“ Think so ? ” said the Master. 

“ Of course I do ! — She’s so amusing : and knows such a 
lot. I really believe there’s nothing she doesn’t know.” 

“ Think so ? ” said Sir Guy ; and thrusting his hands into 
his pockets he stretched out his legs. After a pause he broke 
the silence by saying, with the air of a man who is making 
an epigram : “ She knows all about foxes.” 

There was another pause. Mrs. Brabazon said : 

** So you had fun yesterday, did you, and you weren’t 
angry with me for not going to watch you f I called at the 
kennels but you hadn’t arrived, I wish I knew more about 
hounds.” 

You should learn,” replied the Master, sinking again 
into silence. Mrs. Brabazon wondered what possible reason 
he could have had for coming to see her, as he appeared even 
less articulate than usual. Remembering what Lady Julia 

had said to her about matrimony, her rapid mind prompted 
her to say : 

“ So Octavia Daventry rides beautifully, does she ? I’ve 
always heard she is one of the best. I find her a delicious 
creature, so gay and quick. Don’t you think her nose 
pretty f I confess I envy her nose.” 

** It’s too cocky. I like the other kind of nose,” said Sir 
Guy, looking at Mrs. Brabazon’s profile. 

•j ^ would like to have had,” 

said Mrs. Brabazon. Again there was a long silence. The 

Master looked round the room and after poking the fire 
said : * 

“ Pity the earth wasn’t stopped last Tuesday. You don’t 
like digging, but that fox ought to have died.” 

“ Oh, Guy, how can you be so brutal ? ” said Mrs. Bra- 
bazon, with a contraction of her eyebrows. “ I can’t bear 
anytMng to suffer : digging is so cruel ! and it’s stupid ; as 

that fox may give us another run. A good fox ought never 
to be killed.” 

“ That fox won’t run again. It was stone cold. You’re 
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soft-hearted. I said to Brab, ‘ Your wife s too soft 
hearted/ ” said the Master, looking at her. 

“ And what did he say ? ” she replied, dropping her eye- 
lids. 

“ I said he was a lucky devil.” 

“ Who was the lucky devil ? ” asked Mrs. Brabazon. 

“ The fox,” replied the Master : after which there was a 

long pause. 

“ Cuthbert’s against digging, but he’s modern,” he con- 
tinued. 

Mrs. Brabazon did not answer. 

“ The Bragg lift their heads. There’s not a dog among 
them Pd breed from. As for the bitches !— unless the 
scent’s breast-high they don’t do a stroke of work. 

Jessica looked at the door and wondered what her husband 

could be doing. She lit a cigarette. 

“ You’re not disappointed that your horse won t do tor 

me, are you, Guy ? ” 

“ That’s all right. Ticklish business, selling a horse to a 

woman. Look at Tilbury. He palmed off that circus horse, 
as he caUed it, on Miss Dawkins, and it laid her out for dead. 

“ But it’s such a good hunter '—Miss Dawkins outface^ 
every horse she rides. Tilbury was terribly distressed when 

he heard of the accident.” ^ 

“ Ah ! ” said the Master, relapsing again into silence. 

“ It is sweet of you to have come to see me to-day, sau 


Mrs. Brabazon. 

“ That’s all right. Where’s Brab ? ” 

“ I haven’t an idea ! ” . 

“ You told me yesterday you and he were going o p 

a quiet afternoon together.” , • i n,oK 

“Oh, did I ?” she replied. “Ah! here he is! Brab 

dear, the Master has come specially to see you , e an 
have been watching out of the window li^ e ister , 
said Mrs. Brabazon, amused at the expression on her hus- 
band’s face. 
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‘‘ To see me, has he, Jessica ? Pm afraid you’re exagger- 
ating,” replied the Colonel. 

The Master, looking puzzled, said : 

“ What about the horse, Brab ? Come into the library 
and PU tell you what Haycock says.” 

“ I had clean forgotten all about the horse ! How stupid 
of me ! All right, old man,” answered the Colonel ; and 
arm in arm they walked out of the room, leaving the door 
open. 

When they had finished their conversation. Colonel Bra- 
bazon returned to the drawing-room. His wife looked up 
from the writing-table. 

“ What put you out this afternoon, darling ? When you 
came into the room you looked quite cross.” 

“ Nothing put me out. What did you talk to Guy 
about ? ” 

“ Ah ! That’s a secret ! ” said his wife. At that moment 
Octavia came into the room. 

“ Do you ever play the game of noughts and crosses ? ” 
.asked Mrs. Brabazon. 

“ Not since our governess left,” replied Octavia. 

“ The Master and I have been playing it for the last 
hour, said Jessica, and stretching her arms above her head, 
she gave a long yawn. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE GREAT DAT 

JOHN Addington S/monds writes: 

There are emotions deeply seated in the joy of exercise ^ 
when the body is brought into play, and masses move in con- 
cert, of which the subject is hut half conscious. 

Music and dance, and the delirium of battle or the chase 
act thus upon spontaneous natures. The mystery of rhythm, 
associated energy and blood tingling in sympathy ts here. It 
lies at the root of man's most tyrannous instinctive mpulses. 

If an invalid, Hving away from his friends, divorced from 
the companionship of cultivated people, and wit itt e 
prospect of ever seeing anything but peaks, lakes, and frozen 
ravines, could write like this, it is not surprising that ea t y 
men and women should give up so much of their 
fox-hunting. Everyone looks at life differently. Some 
people shirk it ; some respect it ; some take Jt iignuy , 
others take it seriously ; but sooner or I^tcr we a ave 
to recognize it. For some people it is a ticket on a pas- 
senger train, or a track from which deviation has never een 
seriously considered ; but for the majority, he is a pursm 

When the Professor quoted a saying of Mr. Asquith s^: 
“ The real interest in life is not the quarry, but the quest, 
Octavia said : 

“This shall be my motto.** ^ . 

Ambitious, imaginative, and alert, Octavia was in o e 
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of people who had not the courage to live. To her it 
would have been an act of treacherj'' to lower any of the 
demands she put upon life. She felt that “ ask, and it 
shall be given to you ” or even “ take, and it shall be given 
to you ” was her birthright ; and those who did not agree 
with her deserved everything they got. Her lovers thought 
her insensible because they did not realize that her vitality 
came from living in the future. There was always a fox 
ahead of her. She was hard with the joy of youth ; and 
the reason of her insensibility was because her eyes were 
fixed on that wonderful fox and could only look into her 
lovers’ for a brief moment in the pauses of her pursuit. 
She did not dream of the fox : it was there. 

And the fox ? — Would it run straight as described in 
novels, or illustrated upon Christmas cards ? — Her fox 
might get trapped, might escape, or might run to earth. 
But wherever it went, and however dangerous the run, she 
would not give up till she had caught it. She would never, 
never surrender. 

The rhythm of thoughts such as these was pacing through 
Octavia’s blood when she jumped out of bed on Tuesday 
morning, the first day she was to go out hunting ; the Day 
of Days. 

Wishing to look her best, yet fearing to be conspicuous, 
she wore a loose covert-coat over a pepper-and-salt whip- 
cord habit, and a buff cloth double-breasted waistcoat. 
After putting her tie twice round her neck, she secured 
it with a safety-pin ; and tucked away her curls under a 
ccoming billy-cock hat. Satisfied with her appearance, 
she went downstairs to breakfast. 


Colonel Brabazon looked up from his morning paper. 

‘‘ I’m glad to see you wear thick boots and no spur,” he 
sai . I disapprove of women who wear spurs and always 
objected to my wife’s patent-leather boots.” 

‘I Isn’t Mrs. Brabazon hunting to-day ? ” asked Octavia. 
o, she docsn t like the crowd ; she’s going to drive 
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with Mrs. Malet. Don’t wait for me if you want to go home 
early : there are a hundred sign-posts, so you’ll have no 
difficulty in finding your way. My second horseman can 

carry your sandwiches, if you like. ^ 

“ Oh • You must never think of me when we’re out 

together, or I should be miserable— I’ve told Merlin to join 
us later on Tatts. He’s wildly keen to see the hounds and 
the horses ; so he’ll take my sandwiches, thank you, said 

Octflvi^ • 

The meet being near, they decided to hack their hunters 
to covert. Having finished a breakfast at which Octavia 
was too excited to eat, they walked across the gravel approach 

Merlin, who was as excited as his mistress, had been leading 
KilmaUock round and round the yard for some time before 
the hour of starting. Having been m a racing stable he 
knew better than any groom in Harbington how to plait a 
horse’s mane, and Octavia looked with ecstasy at the horse 

she was going to ride. ^ k 

“ Good morning, MerUn. What will you say if I bring 

him in lame i The horse looks well, doesn t he. Colons 

Brabazonl I’m glad you’ve put a heavy bit on him. 

D’you think he’ll pull ? ” ,11 a n rhp 

- Won’t matter if ’e does. I’ve ’ad a \ot>k '7 

enclosures are about the biggest in England, I 'Eo^'d sa^ 
But if you don’t puU at ’im, ’e’U be all nght. ^ou warn 
to go, and go ’e wiU!-so there’ll be no occa.^on 
of you to pull. That’s right, isn’t it. Colonel ? said 

^‘‘Perfectly right. Merlin. If hounds -n and you 
away there won’t be much pulling up to-day ; to look 
I should think he could carry two of you. 

KilmaUock was a weU-bred, brown horse over sixteen 

hands high, and in such faultless condition t^t he cou 
have won a steeple-chase. He had flat, sme^ kg.^l^ge 
clean hocks, loose elbows, and muscular g 
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were big, which gave character to his head, and his eyes were 
wise and gentle. 

Colonel Brabazon, eyeing him from his muzzle to his hoofs, 
said : 

“ I haven’t seen a better-looking horse than that for years. 
May I ask if you gave much for him ? ” 

“ We gave two hundred and fifty guineas for Kilmallock 
and two hundred for Havoc, Papa told Mr. Compton that 
he must get perfection for me, as I’ve never hunted before. 
He impressed upon him that my life was valuable ! ” 

“ I don’t suppose Robin needed much impressing ! ” said 
the Colonel, looking at Octavia, “ I don’t call 1dm dear. 
My only criticism is he looks too big for you. I must say 
Robin has bought you two nice horses. I wonder where he 
got them.” 

As Octavia was about to mount herself — an accomplish- 
ment she was proud of — Kilmallock lifted an expostulating 
foreleg, and swished his long tail till it almost touched the 
middle of his back. Merlin held him firmly by the head, 
and didn’t move a muscle till his mistress was firmly seated 
in the saddle. After a few low-toned injunctions Octavia 
and the Colonel started off on the gravel drive leading to 
the turnpike. 

Rows of hunters without riders were being led at a dignified 

trot by second horsemen ; and every sort of human being 

was riding, driving, straggling, or walking in the direction 
of the meet. 

IGlmallock was the wisest of horses, and neither nervous or 

excitable ; but he was easily amused, and when he saw the 

other hones, he arched his back and gave a few weU-bred 

kicks with a smoothness of action that filled Octavia with 
confidence. 

You re happy to-day,” said Colonel Brabazon, looking at 
the dancing eyes and radiant face beside liim. Come off 
the road and mind the grips on the grass— he may put his 
foot in them. I can see he’s a bit above himself.” 
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Octavia had no sooner taken her horse on the grass than 
a thorough-bred chestnut, pulling wildly at his bit, passed 
like an arrow down the middle of the road. 

“ Hullo ! ” shouted Lord Tilbury, reining back his horse. 
“ Good morning, Miss Daventry. You’ve entered that one 
for the Grand National, I suppose,” he said. “ He’s in the 
Book, I guess, or d— d near it. Let me be your jockey. 
rU lay a parson to a bishopric you’ll make curates of us all 
to-day. My pedigreed paterfamilias is sure to go burrowing 
in the Rushingford brook if I don’t look to it. I must shog 
on and find him.” With which he lifted his hat and put 


his horse into a gallop. 

” Won’t he tire his hunter before he gets to the meet f 
asked Octavia as she watched him disappear down the road. 

“ That’s not his hunter ; it’s his hack. It’s a wonder, 
and has probably been going that pace all the way from 
Dashington. Tilbury’s got the courage of a tiger, but he 
has no judgment. Good morning. Miss Dawkins, wi 
Colonel Brabazon to a hard-bitten young woman who had 
joined them. “ Glad to see you out again none the worse 


for your fall.” , ^ , 

“ Thank you. Colonel Brabazon. It wasn t anyone s fault 

but my own : I was going too fast. I never quite know 

what Tilbury does between giving his horse the othce ana 

letting him take off, but I observe most people wrestle his 

horses down. It takes some time to tram the hunters you 

buy from him into one’s own way of riding. You saw 

yourself how even Jarvis, the dealer, took a toss the morning 

Tilbury mounted him,” replied Miss Dawhns. 

“ Let me introduce you to Miss Daventry. s 

first day out hunting,” said the Colonel. jjjno- 

” She’s jolly weU mounted,” said Miss Dawbns, nodd g 
to Octavia, and looking at Kilmallock wit t ® ^7^ 
possible purchaser. “ Where did you find in ^ 

“He was sent to me from Ireland,” said Octavia. 
“Then you needn’t funk the Rushingford: Stanton 
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Starkey is a horrible place to get a start from ; we all turn 
away from that d — d brook ! ” 

“ Come, Miss Dawkins, you know you never turn away 
from anything,” said Colonel Brabazon. 

“ How can you say such a thing ! I hate water like the 
devil ! That’s the reason I bought Tilbury’s Sanger-circus 
horse : there’s not an arm of the sea he can’t get over,” 
replied Miss Dawkins. 

Octavia looked at her companion’s hardy, bronzed com- 
plexion, and rat-catcher’s get-up, and observed the clever, 
active little horse she was riding. At that moment a dog- 
cart came up behind them and a gentle voice called : 

“Brab!” 

Turning round they saw Mrs. Malet driving a high- 
stepping horse with Mrs. Brabazon seated beside her. They 
were wrapped in furs, and a very small groom was guarding 
a hamper on the back seat. 

“ You do look nice,” said Mrs. Brabazon with unfeigned 
admiration. Is that Kilmallock f He looks a perfect 
wonder. Hasn’t he got beautiful quarters ? And what a 
head ! He really is perfection, isn’t he, Brab ? I pray we 
may have the luck to see you to-day. Don’t you feel ter- 
ribly excited ? I shall never forget my first day — you 
remember, Brab ? — the day I asked who you were ; and then 
we were introduced to one another.” 

Colonel Brabazon was not listening, and Octavia — 
trying to keep pace with the dog-cart without upsetting her 
horse — said : 

I can’t describe what I feel, Mrs. Brabazon ! ” 

At this moment several pink-coated young gentlemen 
'galloped past her on the grass by the side of the road, and 
(Cilmallock, taking little interest in the dog-cart, gave a bound 
into the air, and straining at his bridle passed the carriages. 

On arriving at the meet, to Octavia’s unpractised eye 
there appeared more hounds, more horses, more servants, 
more vehicles, and more bicycles than had ever been gathered 
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together for the purpose of killing a fox. Colonel Brabazon 
having disappeared, she eyed the various sportsmen. Find- 
ing she vras dangerously near the other riders, she moved 
away into an open space. The horses galloping up from 
behind irritated Kalmallock, who started a few active and 
lively plunges. Remembering Merlin’s instructions, Octavia 
turned away from the field and cantered on to the turf 
towards the house. Several men were drinking in the court- 
yard, and a servant walked towards her holding a silver salver 
of sandwiches in his hand. Kilmallock swen^ed violently 
away, and seeing a low paling in front of him he pricked his 
ears, gave two bounds and skipped over it. 

The railing was about the height that Robin Compton 
had been schooling him over in Ireland. Octavia drew the 
curb-rein through her fingers ; Kilmallock dropped his 
head, and she had no difficulty in stopping him. But she 
felt anxious, and wondered if when hounds ran she would 
have sufficient control. She was uncomfortable at finding 
herself in an isolated position. Separated by the palings 
from the other horses Kilmallock was less playful ; and as 
she was speculating upon the best way of rejoining the 
field without having to jump the rail again, the hounds 

moved off. , 

“Hi! What are you doing on that golf course ? Its 
private ! ” shouted a man, running up to the railings. 
“Pm ever so sorry,” said Octavia, “but Pve done no 

damage.” , 

“ Don’t let the Master catch you, that’s all ! ” said the 
man in an excited voice. “ Pm responsible for that golf 

course and you ain’t ; so come off ! ” . 

Seeing the whole field moving towards her, Octavia di 

not like to jump the rail. v * ^ 

“ Isn’t there a gate down there that I could go throug . 

she asked. 

“The gate’s locked. Just you come off that there golt 

course, or I’ll tell Sir Guy ! ” 
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Feeling herseli in a quandary, Octavia took Kilmallock 
back and jumped the rail. She heard a man say as she 
landed : 

“ Gosh 1 what a mover ! What horse is that, I wonder, 
and who’s the female ? ” 

“ One of the Dashington lot, I suppose,” was the answer. 

As the last thing she wanted was to be conspicuous, 
Octavia pushed into the middle of the jostling riders. Kil- 
mallock, having got over his first exuberance, was as quiet as 
a chaperone. 

As she was anxious to have a look at the hounds, she 
managed to thread her way to the front and found herself 
riding beside the Master. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said, “ another horse to-day ! ” 

“ Don’t you think Tattersalls — the one I rode Sunday — 
is too smaU for this country, Sir Guy ? ” 

“ Shouldn’t say so. Look out ! look out ! Don’t you 
see they’re stopping ? You were damned near Trickster,” 
said the Master as the field came to a standstill. “ Hay- 
cock’s finding out if the earths are stopped.” 

“ Sorry ! ” said Octavia, angry \vith the hound that had 
crossed under Kilmallock’s nose. Sir Guy left her to speak 
to the huntsman, and after some delay they all moved on at 
the uncomfortable trot known as “ hounds’ pace.” 

Down a long avenue, past two ornamental lodges they 
left the Park ; and the field filed through a gate into a large 
grass enclosure. The whips galloped forward, and after a 
few strange sounds from the huntsman the whole pack 
plunged into a thick gorse covert. 

It was a soft windless day : the sky dappled with dark 
and motionless clouds. The hedges looked black, and an 
earthy smell of damp pasturelands filled the air. Octavia 
moved slowly forward so as to be out of the way of the crowd 
who were lining up towards a gate. She scrutinized the 
country, and the first bull-finch she would have to negotiate 
if the fox ran down wind. The fences appeared enormous, 
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and she regretted she had not ridden Kilmallock on Sunday, 
as she would have known more about him. She felt sure 
the obstacles round St. Mildred’s were not nearly as formid- 
able as the ones she was looking at ; and wondered in which 
direction she would meet the dreaded brook. Staring about 
all round, she looked in vain to see if there were any pollarded 
willows, and prayed with fervour that Kilmallock would not 
land her in the middle of the water. 

A grey horse of quality galloped up to her, and Lord 
Tilbury said : 

“ If hounds turn back — which they usually do, as the foxes 
are hand-fed round here — avoid the ornamental palings and 
keep out of the Park, or you’ll find yourself breaking the 
glass of the cucumber frames. Hush ! hold on ! ... I 
believe they’ve found. Golly ! that’s a Halloa ! — they have ! 
Pull out, pull out ! — let him go ! ” 

Avoiding the crowd that was thundering to the gate, 
Tilbury galloped at racing speed to the fence that Octavia 
had been watching. The grey rose like a bird, closely fol- 
lowed by Kilmallock, and they landed in the next field on 
to a stiff ridge and furrow. As her horse was pulling at her, 
Octavia thought it wise to let him choose his own line. 
Just as she was deciding the best place in the fence in front 
of her, Jarvis the dealer came galloping alongside and said in 
an excited voice : 

“ Hounds are heading for the brook j don’t let anyone 
pass you. If they refuse, it will put your horse out ; it s 
best to get there first ! ” 

Kilmallock did not like the ridge and furrow ; but Octavia 
let him gallop over it in his own way and he ceased pull- 
ing at her. The next three enclosures scattered the field, 
as everyone was thinking of the brook ; but hounds were 
racing ahead and Octavia, observing some of the thrusters 
galloping in the same direction as herself, felt she could not 
go far wrong. Taking her own line on the top of the ridge, 
and going great guns, she saw what looked like the tops of 
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pollarded willows. As they got nearer she recognized the 
Rushingford, made even more alarming by a flight of post 
and rails several yards in front of it. Not wishing anyone 
to pass her, she went at them too fast, but Kilmallock col- 
lected himself and she hardly felt him rise before he had 
landed. She heard a noise of cracking timber and a loose 
horse careered past her. She did not look round ; and if 
a corpse had lain at her feet she would not have pulled up. 
Her eye was arrested, and heart fixed, by the sight of a row 
of willows. 

The fall of the ground made it difficult to see the banks 
of the brook, but as the willows came closer Octavia took 
her foot out of the stirrup and was prepared to jump the 
Styx. Kilmallock, feeling that the flower of the Harbington 
was on his tracks, did not propose to give up the lead, and 
having jumped water since he was a two-year-old swung 
over the brook at the widest place \vith an ease that surprised 
his rider. Miss Dawkins and the dealer made a bit of a 
scramble landing on the far bank, and some of the bloods 
from the Bragg splashed into the middle of the water. 

At that moment hounds checked, and Octavia had time 
to see Lord Tilbury flying full tilt over the timber ; but at 
every advancing stride after that his horse began to shut 
up, and on reaching the water he turned with acrobatic 
quickness up the bank, nearly throvring his rider over his 
head./ 

“ By God — who can tell me where I can find a bridge 
over this blasted sea ? ” he said, turning to an equally unfor- 
tunate competitor. 

“ I don’t belong to the Harbington, my dear Tilbury, or 
)ou may be sure Pd have a map of every bridge in my 
pocket,” was the reply. “ Hold on ! With luck hounds 
may cross again and come our way.” 

The engulfed riders were labouring up the boggy banks, 
while their horses were standing up to their hocks in water. 
Belated members of the hunt came galloping from every 
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direction to see what was happening. Miss Dawkins and 
the dealer — fearing they might have to charge the brook 
again — took advantage of the check to move discreetly away. 
At this moment the whole pack, with Haycock and the 
Master in the middle of them, swept down under Kilmal- 
lock’s nose, and picking up the scent sailed away across the 
siity-acre pasture as if nothing could stop them. 

Observing the limited number of the field that were on 
the right side of the Rushingford, and some of his enemies 
in trouble, Sir Guy turned to his huntsman with a happy 
chuckle : 

“ Whoever can catch ’em now,” he said, “ has my full 
permission to ride on the top of their backs.” 

Octavia’s exaltation knew no bounds. Why had she nor 
been christened Beatrice ? 

“There was a star danced, and under that was I born. 

No one who has not ridden a strange horse over a big 
country for the first time can imagine the confidence that 
is established between a horse and his rider after the perfect 
accomplishment of the first few fences ; and Kilmallock, 
knowing he had a feather-weight on his back, resolved that 

nothing that day should pass him. 

The Harbington kept their noses down and clustered 
together over the next four or five fields across the vale 
towards the village of Barleymow : a perfect line only taken 
a few times in the history of the hunt. Just before 
ing the turnpike the pack split, each lot running at high 
speed. 

It looked as if the hunt was going to be spoilt, ana to 
those who had risked everything this was a blow ; but seeing 
Haycock sticking to the leading hounds, the whips manage 
to head off the smaller lot, and as if by a miracle they joined 
the other portion of the pack. For a moment there a^eare 
to be some confusion, but a couple and a half held t 
and the whole pack swept on as if they had never een 

divided. 
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After going for some time, the large enclosures began 
to tell on the horses, but nothing seemed to affect Kilmallock. 
The ridge and furrow having disappeared, he could extend 
himself without the feeling of embarrassment which — good 
as his shoulders were — he had conveyed to his mistress 
earlier in the day ; and for the next twenty minutes Octavia 
felt that she was in Heaven. Wishing to avoid the village 
of Barleymow she took a wrong turn, and found herself 
separated from all that was left of the field by an impene- 
trable bull-finch ; and to her dismay the hounds disappeared 
from view. 

The intricacies of a village with its pigsties, clothes-lines, 
and manure heaps, will spoil the best of runs ; but the 
Harbington were not to be put off. A couple of hounds, 
throwing their tongues, took up the scent, and the whole 
pack emerged from among the cottages into the turnpike. 
Octavia’s heart beat as she observed this. She galloped 
as fast as she could, along the field level with the road, 
cursing her luck at seeing the size of the fence which 
separated her from her companions. Suddenly she saw a 
gate in the bull-finch where the road turned. As they 
had been running for forty minutes she felt a little appre- 
hensive, but seeing no other way of joining the hounds and 
that the gate was locked, she hardened her heart, and with 
a magnificent effort Kilmallock — who was as eager as his 
mistress to be in at the finish — cleared the top rail and 
landed on the grass, narrowly escaping jarring his legs upon 
the turnpike. This feat was not lost upon those who were 
pounding down the road. In the check that followed a 
large man, magnificently mounted, went up to Octavia, and 
taking off his hat said : 

“ Well done, young lady ! You must never part with 
that horse. Hold hard I Haycock, there’s a fellow holding 
up his hat ! ” 

Octavia had not time to thank him, as the hounds were 
sniffing and circling round her horse’s feet. There was a 
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delay after this. The Master came thundering down the 
road, breathless, red, and happy. Villagers ran up to him 
full of information. Some said the fox had gone into a drain, 
but there was no drain ; some said it had been headed by 
cattle in the adjoining field ; and others were pretty sure 
it had been coursed by a sheepdog ; but however often 
hounds feathered up and down they could not pick up the 
line. After watching for some time Octavia and those 
that were left of her companions were only too glad to 
dismount, stretch their legs, and examine the sobbing sides 
of their tired horses. 

While sandwiches were munched and flasks drained the 
big gentleman on the fine horse came up and said : 

“ Forgive me for speaking to you. Miss Daventry ; but 
after a run like this we’re bound together by an undying 
memory. You owe me more than you can be aware of ; it 
was through me that Compton bought your horse. He 
was shown to me before I left Ireland, and was bred by a 
farmer from whom I’ve bought most of my best horses near 
the town of Kilmallock. The moment I saw him I told 
Robin and Cuthbert to buy him. The horse was made for 
Vince, but having had the privilege of seeing you on him 
to-day I do not regret his present ownership.” 

** How nice of you to speak to me ! I am grateful. He’s 
a wonderful performer, isn’t he ? I only hope I’ve not 
tired him. D’you think I have ? ” she asked. 

Let me have a look at him. No, I don’t think so, 
but you must take him home now, as our next draw will be 
in the high country and you are a long way from St. 
Mildred’s.” 

“ Of course I shouldn’t dream of going on. How far am 
I from Harbington, should you say ? ” 

“ I’m afraid it must be eighteen miles by road. Have you 
got a motor or anything you could go home in ? 

“ No, Hounds met so near. Colonel Brabazon never 
thought there would be any difficulty ; but I might hire 
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some sort of vehicle in the village and pay a man to lead 
my horse home. Wouldn’t that be a good plan ? ” said 
Octavia, realizing that, with her indifferent bump of locality, 
she would never find her way. 

“ I don’t think you will get anything in the villages here ; 
I’ll tell you what I should advise. When my second horse- 
man comes, he can take you to my house, which is only seven 
miles from here, and you can have tea and go home in my 
motor. You’ll forgive me for not accompanying you, but 
the scent is so good I should not be surprised if hounds gave 
us another gallop.” Seeing a look of disappointment in 
Octavia’s face he continued : “ You must not go on ; as 
after the way your horse has carried you it would be more 
than imprudent to tire him. Have you ever seen a better 
run than the one we have had to-day ? ” 

** Ive never been out hunting before, so I’m not a judge ; 
but it has been the most thrilling sensation I’ve ever experi- 
enced,” said Octavia. 

” You’ve never jumped a fence before ? You don’t 
mean to tell me that . . . ? ” 

“ Oh, I’ve jumped the fences in our fields in Scotland ; 
but I meant I’ve never been out hunting till to-day.” 

“ All I can say is I should have thought you had hunted 
all your life. Ah ! here come the second horsemen.” 

At this moment a cavalcade of horses and some of the field 
that had been left behind came hustling down the road. 
Octavia looked everywhere for Merlin, but he was not to be 
seen. After wandering about for some time Miss Dawkins 
— the only other woman who had seen the run — came up 
to her. 

“ You would have had the brush if we had been hunting 
in the 'eighties and you would have been blooded,” she 
said. “ As long as I live I shall never forget the way your 
horse jumped that gate into the road. Sir Harry Pelham 
\%as only doing what a lot of us would like to have done when 
he took off his hat to you.” 
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“ Is he called Sir Harry Pelham, that big man I’ve been 
speaking to ? ” asked Octavia. 

“ Yes. That’s the man. You’ve heard of him, I sup- 
pose ? He’s the finest rider in the country, except perhaps 
Robin Compton ; but he never loses his temper, which 
can’t be said of Robin. I’d die happy if Sir Harry were to 
take his hat off to me ; but he never will, because he says I’ve 


got no judgment.” 

“ I expect if I had fallen over the gate he would have 
said the same of me,” said Octavia. 

“ Oh, no ; that was just the moment to risk everything. 
I’m bold at the wrong time. I think Sir Harry wants to 
speak to you,” said Miss Dawkins. 

Accompanied by his second horseman Sir Harry Pelham 

went up to Octavia : 

“ You’d better not let your horse get cold,” he said. 
“ Norris will take you back now, and when you get to Chivers 
ICilmallock can stay the night in ray stables. He s had a 
pretty hard day, and it would be foolish to risk a long trot 

home. Can you mount yourself ? ” 

“ Yes, thanks : it’s ever so good of you and I expect you’re 
right. Shall we meet on Friday ? I’m going out with the 

Bragg.” „ 

“ Then I shall hope to have the pleasure of seeing you. 
With this Sir Harry gave a few instructions to his man, and 
lifting his hat, rode off to join the hounds. 

Octavia rode in silence along the road by the side of bir 
Harry’s second horseman. Their horses were too tire to 
go at a faster pace than the sort of trot which no o y ut 
grooms enjoys, and though she would not have con esse it, 
the excitement of the day being over, left her c^Uy an 
exhausted. Having had little to eat since her inner o 
the night before, it was as much as Octavia coiJd do to 
suppress her yawns. The light had disappeare an an 
impenetrable fog was settling like a veil, above, eyon , 
and round about them. 
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“ How horrible this is, Norris ! Do you think it’ll last ? ” 
said Octavia, shivering. 

“ One can’t tell, miss. It may be only local.” 

“ Do you mean that because there’s a fog here it might 
be clear in the Dashington country ? ” 

“ Yes, miss. Fogs are the blemish of these parts, but the 
Bragg don’t get them so bad.” 

Relieved to hear this, Octavia and her escort pursued 
their way, keeping close to such landmarks as were visible. 
When they reached the lodge gates and saw lights in the 
windows of the house the atmosphere seemed to clear, 
and Octavia forgot her coldness and fatigue in the pleasure 
she felt at the prospects of hunting with the Bragg. 

“ I’ll give the horse his gruel and make him comfortable, 
miss, and get through to St. Mildred’s to tell your groom 
he’s safe and sound. We’ll lead him over in the morning. 
Anything else you wish me to say, miss ? ” 

“ Thank you so much, Norris. Just say I’m all right and 
will be back for dinner.” 

After seeing her horse into a loose box Octavia walked 
through the fog to the house. She was met by an elderly 
butler standing in the portico who conducted her into a 
warm and brightly lit hall. Stags’ heads, foxes’ heads, racks 
of hunting crops ornamented the walls, and large packing 
cases were piled up upon the floor. 

“ If you please, miss, we had a telephone message from 
Sir Harry to say you would want tea and the motor to take 
you to St. Mildred’s. Will you take poached eggs, tea, or 
coffee, or anything in particular, miss ! ” 

“ Thanks so much. Poached eggs and coffee will be 
perfect. You’ve a lot of people here, haven’t you ? I’m 
afraid I’m giving you endless trouble,” said Octavia, looking 
at the luggage. 

Don’t mention it, miss. There’s no one here but Sir 
Harry’s nephew — Master Greville. He arrived from Italy 
this morning. He likes unpacking his books and things 
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himself— though these cases should have been removed to 
his bedroom. This way, miss,*’ replied the butler, turning 
on the light as he conducted her up the heavily carpeted 
staircase and pointed to the door of a bedroom. ^ ^ 

“ I will put your tea in Master Grevillc’s room, as it’s 
warmer there. That’s the room— the first on the right at 

the foot of the stairs, miss.” , , , u 

Left to herself, Octavia took off her hat and^ shook the 
hair off her forehead. While wiping her face with a towel 
she wondered if Master Greville was a boy, and if she would 
have tea in the schoolroom. She walked about, drying her 
hands and examining the room. The walls were hung with 
every kind of sporting picture, coloured prints, and engrav- 
ings ; and a shiny chintz of angry rosebuds covered the 
chairs and sofa. There was a blazing fire in the grate, and 
a stuffed fox’s head with two brushes crossed above it orna- 
mented the top of the chimneypiece. A brass inscription, 
which she could not read, was stuck on the yeUow oak 
framing the fox’s head. A heavy mahogany wardrobe and 
large four-poster completed a comfortable bedroom. 

As Octavia turned out the light and opened the door she 

heard a piano, and recognized that someone was plajnng a 
Bach fu^e. She stood and listened, and thought Master 
Greville could not be very young to play so well. A footman 

at the bottom of the stairs said : . j 

“Your tea is ready, miss,” and opening a door ne 

announced, “ Miss Daventry.” ^ fmm 

“ Master Greville,” as the butler caUed him, got «P ^ 

the piano, and without more than a ® 

Octavia in a slow and undisiurbing style. e wa , 

shabbily dressed, and his face cut with almost f ^ P 
ness. The whole countenance wore an air o g ^ . 

might have called severe had it not been , 

two steady and unusual eyes set under an me v i j 

head. Accustomed to the vagaries of hss -nde’s household 

and the hospitable habits of the sporting wor , 
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surprised when the butler informed him that a message 
had come from Sir Harry to say a guest from St. Mildred’s 
would be arriving for tea, 

Octavia felt sure when she shook hands with him that she 
had seen his face before. Questioning within herself where 
and when she could ever have seen him, she looked at him 
closely. 

“ I expect you are cold,” he said. “ Sit down and give 
yourself your tea. Miss Daventry.” 

“ Thank you,” said Octavia. “ I confess I’m as hungry 
as a hawk. Won’t you eat something ? ” 

He shook his head and walked to the lire. After a 
moment’s silence, Octavia said : 

Are you Master Greville ? ” 

“ I suppose I am to our old butler ; but not, I fear, to 
many others. He has known me since I was born ; though 
he hasn’t seen very much of me.” 

” Why ? Don’t you come here often ? ” 

“ No — you see, I don’t ride, so I feel rather out of it 
down here. I’ve just come from Italy ; I arrived this 
morning.” 

“ What do you do in Italy ? ” 

“ My mother’s got a villa in Florence. Is this your first 
visit to this country f ” 

Yes, I’m staying with the Brabazons. How did you 
know I was called Daventry ? ” 

“ Barton told me he had a message from my uncle to say 
you were leaving your horse here for the night. I suppose 
you’re fond of hunting ? ” 

“ I adore it ! What a pity you don’t ride ! ” 

“ I never had the opportunity. My father died when I 
was a boy, and my mother and uncle have different tastes.” 

“ Does your mother live with you ? ” 

“ She lives in London. She’s not sporting, either.” 

“ Then you Uve alone ! ” 

“ We spend our holidjys-ia- Florence together ; but I am 
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often with her in London. We both care for music and 

have a lot of tastes in common.” 

“ I adore music,” said Octavia. “ You were playing the 
C Sharp minor Fugue, weren’t you ? ” 

“Yes, I was. I’m afraid you won’t find many people 
down here who will share your enthusiasm for music,” he 


said. 

“You despise hunting and hunting people, I suppose, 
Mr. Pelham ? ” said Octavia, looking at his grave face. 

“ I would not say that ; but I’m glad I wasn’t brought up 
in this country. I might have liked it as much as you do, 
and I’m quite sure I would never have ndden well. It^s 
better to avoid experiments that come to grief, isn’t it ? ’ 
“ Oh, no ! I think one should try everything in life. 

It’s so much more exciting.” ^ . j i t • 

“ Is that what you intend to do ? ” he inquired, looking 

almost for the first time at her. 

“ Well, yes. There are ever so many things I wouM like 
to do. I should, in any case, hate nothing as much as a 

well-regulated life ! ” ,, j 

“ I expect you would. Perhaps I’m not equally adven- 
turous. To tell you the truth, I’ve never thought much 
about it ; but I’ve always intended to have a hfe of my own. 

“Doesn’t Demosthenes say there are people who would 
have felt themselves lost had they tried to hve their own 

lives i ” said Octavia. 

At this moment the butler came into the room . 

“ If you please, sir, there is a dense fog outside, and 
doubt if Miss Daventry will be able to get to Harbingt , 


“ Ohi I must go !— if you don’t mind tisKng X®” 

— as Mrs. Brabazon will be terribly upset. ou o . 
my going, do you i ” said Octavia, with a look of aniaety 

in her face. , _ t,ii 

“ Tell them to send the motor round, Barton, i U 

Miss Daventry to St. Mildred’s.” 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Pm afraid Pm putting you out dreadfully ; but why 
should you go with me ? I assure you I can manage per- 
fectly ; I always go about alone,” said Octavia, with a 
feeling half of fatigue and half of embarrassment. “ Will 
you lend me a coat ? ” 

“ Of course. But I won’t let you go alone. Wait a 
minute and PU fetch a coat.” 

When the door closed Octavia suddenly remembered 
where she had seen Greville Pelham. Wlien he returned, 
slie said : 

“ Pve been racking my brain all the time we’ve been 
talking, trying to think where I had seen your face, and now 
I remember. Mrs. Brabazon has got a photograph of you in 
her bedroom.” 

Has she ? Oh, that’s a very old one. I wonder why 
she kept it. PU show you a photograph of my mother,” 
he said, looking about on his writing-table. 

“ What a beautiful face ! ” she said as he handed her a 
photograph of a woman’s head. Is that your mother ? ” 

“ The motor is there, sir ; but it’s very thick,” said the 
butler, coming into the room. “ Norris has had a message 
from Sir Harry to say he has been held up and is staying the 
night at Frisby. Hadn’t you better let me pack a change 
of clothes for you, sir, and let the Colonel put you up for 
the night ? You can’t see your hand in front of you.” 

“ I might do that, but wouldn’t it be better for you to 
stay here, Miss Daventry ? It seems foolish for us aU to get 
lost in a fog. Let’s go and see what it’s like.” 

Octavia foUowed her host to the front door. 

“ Is there any chance of getting to St, Mildred’s to-night, 
Hudson ? ” he asked. 

“ I might manage it, sir, but it’s doubtful,” replied the 
chauffeur. “ The fog won’t clear to-night. We’d have to 
take a man with lamps and go at a foot’s pace.” 

“ In that case I shaU not permit you to go. All 
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Hudson, we shan’t want you. Get on the telephone and 
put me through to St. Mildred’s, Barton.” 

“ But how can I stay here, Mr. Pelham ? Pre got no 

clothes.” 

“ I can lend you a Chinese dressing-gown ; and Mrs. 
Plumtree, our housekeeper, can rig you up somehow. I 
shan’t allow you to go to St. Mildred’s to-night. \ou 
don’t know what the fogs are in this country. They ought 
to put up lighthouses instead of telegraph-posts.” 

The matter being settled they sat down on each side of 

the fireplace. 

“Mrs. Brabazon will be terribly upset!” said Octavia. 
“ I don’t think anything upsets Mrs. Brabazon. Do you 

know her well ? ” 

“ Not at all. I’ve only been with her four days, liut 
you do, don’t you ? ” 

“ At one time I did, but I’ve not seen her for two years. 
“She’s the most fascinating woman I’ve , 

has the sort of beauty that if I were a man I would be wildly 

in love with.” , a ,» -j 

“You don’t find her just a Httle too urbane? said 


Greville thoughtfully. 

“What a curious expression! I should never^ have 
thought of it. You mean agreeable, I suppose, said 

Octavia. 

“If you like,” he said. . , 

“ I wonder ” repUed Octavia. “ Do 70U think it s 


an advantage to be unforthcoming ? ’ l 

“ That depends on what is to come. If I am to be me ^ 
more than halfway I don’t like to come up against not ng. ^ 
“Mrs. Brabazon can hardly be described as ' 

I call her a brilliant woman ; and amazingly accommodatmg, 

good-humoured, and kind.” . ^ 

“ I glide off people who are too accommodating . 1 prete 

a rougher surface,” he said. . , , • 

There was a pause after this and Octavia had an instinct 
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that he wanted to change the subject. She suggested that 
she should go to her room. Mrs. Plumtree was outside the 
door. 

“ If you please, sir, I’ve got some clothes for Miss Daventry 
from the Rectory ; I understand she is staying the night. 
What time will you want dinner, sir ? ” 

“ Shall we say half-past eight ? It’s seven now : that’ll 
give you time to rest,” said Greville. 

He watched her go upstairs and then called out : 

“Will it disturb you if I play the piano ? ” 

Octavia leant over the banisters and assured him that 
nothing would disturb her. 

Left to himself, Greville Pelham lit a pipe and sat down 
before the fire. He was puzzled : and wondered what the 
young woman he was harbouring was like ; and how she 
came to be staying at St. Mildred’s. Fond of hunting, 
loving music, quoting Demosthenes, it was certain she would 
not meet many people in that part of the world to interest 
her. He might of course find out from Jessica Brabazon, 
but she never said anything about a girl. It was against 
all her principles to criticize them. Her praise was mon- 
otonously the same — the more automatic as she did not care 
for girls. Nor, for the matter of that, did he ; but he had 
never known one, that he could remember. Octavia might 
be a useful topic of conversation if the moment came when 
he would be alone with Mrs. Brabazon — a meeting to which 
he did not look forward with any pleasure, but which he knew 
must take place sooner or later. 

It was just possible that she would disapprove of an 
unchaperoned Miss spending a night alone with a bachelor ; 
as he had often observed that women who had something 
to conceal were more straitlaced than those who lived 
i rreproachable lives. He puffed at his pipe, and his thoughts 
strayed. 

“ If you please, sir, the fog must have affected the tele- 
phone. We can’t get through to the Colonel, but I’ve 
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left a message at the Harbington Post Office to say that if 
there are any inquiries, Miss Daventry is staying with Sir 
Harry,” said Barton. “ Anything else, sir ? ” 

“ Just put some champagne on the ice.” 

“ That man*s a Napoleon,” said Greville to himself as 

Barton closed the door. 

Settling farther down in the arm-chair, his reflections 
returned to the unavoidable meeting which sooner or later 
would take place between himself and Jessica Brabazon. 

She would no doubt greet him as if he had never been 
away ; as if she had received ail the letters he had never 
written, and was barely conscious of the break in their 
intimacy of which he was the sole and determined author. 
This would avoid the necessity of all explanations, and he 
would be spared the contraction— both irritating and dis- 
turbing— of her eyebrows. Perhaps he had been wrong m 
exhibiting so much violence ; perhaps he was stiU m the 
wrong for feeling after such a long ititerval so 
ness ; but he could not shake off the memory that his behef 
in women had been shattered by his friendship with Jessica. 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe and went up to his 


bedroom. . • * 

Greville Pelham was opposed by e^ry instinct to all 

demonstrativeness, but when he saw Octavia waiting ^ 
him in the sitting-room he could not avoid ; 

“How nice you look in my dressing-gown ! I U ^ve 
to you, if you like. I brought it back from China. Woul 

you like me to give it to you ? ” , 

Octavia, who had slept without turning a ujolipst of 
gong would have remained sleeping was in t e g 

Nothing in the world Pd like better ! ” she said. It 
will remind me always of the greatest day o my i • , , 

He looked at he/ standing in dressmg-gown ughtty 

draped about her lissome figure. Octavia a 

of how to make the best of her beauty on the occasions that 
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she felt to be important, and having discarded the garments 
borrowed from the Rectory, she had enjoyed draping 
herself in the flowered crepe of her host’s dressing-gown. 
Finding a vase of flowers on the table, she had pinned a 
rose-coloured dahlia in her hair, and the bloom and freshness 
on her face was of a child newly awakened. Feeling radi- 
antly happy, it was not without sincerity that she exclaimed 
it was the greatest day of her life. 

“ Would you put fox-hunting as high as that ? ” he asked, 
with tepid curiosity. 

“ I didn’t mean the hunting only. I was thinking of the 
whole thing. Your uncle . . . and the gate I jumped . . . 
and being with you here . . With some embarrassment 
she added : “ and the fog.” 

“ I see,” he said, looking away from her. 

Neither of them spoke. Dinner was announced. They 
sat down in a dark room lit by high candles and Octavia 
observed several pictures of horses painted by Stubbs and 
an old coloured map of Newmarket upon the walls. 

After discussing books and other topics Greville asked 
Octavia if she played the piano. She told him she did, but 
that she would rather have played the violin. 

“ I think it’s more responsive. The piano never seems 
to breathe, does it ? ” she said. 

“ No, it doesn’t ; but the violin never ceases to shudder, 
which I find intolerable. Do you like modern music ? ” 

“ I’ve heard so little ; but I like what I know.” 

“ What I mind so much is the amount of journalism 
there is in art of all kinds to-day ; there is a sort of moral 
vulgarity about it. No sense of inevitability in music. 
Lack of dignity and patience. It is full of jumps and jars. 
Then they are so insistent ! If you don’t like some of 
the almost childish discords which occur between passages 
of beauty, they seem to say, ‘ Don’t you like it ? Well, 
you shall ! ' and they go on repeating the same phrase till 
you can hardly bear another note.” 
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“ The few people I meet who like music, say they only 
care for classical music. When they say that, I don t 
believe they’re really musical. I love every kind of music, 
from Bach and Beethoven to the vulgarest valse. There is 
something suspicious about people who say they only care 

for good music,” said Octavia. 

“ There’s a great deal of rubbish talked about music ; 
only a little less than is talked about pictures. You have to 
master the phraseology to understand half that is said or 
written about either of them. For the moment we are 
going through a perversity in criticism which would be 
alarming if it wasn’t ridiculous. Indiscriminate praise is 
as tiresome as indiscriminate abuse, and critics^ cease to 
convince when their opinions become obsessions.’’ 

“ I suppose you hate exaggeration. I confess I have a 

certain sympathy with it ! ” 

“ I like economy of emphasis, and find over-statement, 

whether in art, music, or conversation, excessively boring. 
I’ve heard beautiful singers ruin every song by their tremolo ; 
and violinists who think they make up for their horrible 
scraping by the swing of their hips, or the emotion t ey 

display by shutting their eyes.” 

“ I would like to have had a wonderful voice. Do you 


sing ? ” asked Octavia. . 

“No, I wish I did ; but I’m consoled by remembering 

what Beaumarchais said about songs, ‘ Ce qui est trop ete 

pour etre dit, on le chante ! ”’ . , jj 

“ How excellent ! I wish I had said that ; it s odd how 
even great song-writers Hke Schubert set niusic to sucn 
rubbishy words. I know ever so many poems that it 1 were 
a composer •'I’d like to set to music.” 

He looked at her : 

You’re well educated, are you ? ” 

How can you say anything so ridiculous . ^ e ^we 
educated at all ! I’ve got a lot of tastes, that s a . 

“WeU, that’s a great deal. I don’t believe there is a 
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person in this neighbourhood who ever opens a book, or who 
would recognize ‘ God Save the King.’ ” 

“ Mrs. Brabazon reads a lot. She’s much cleverer than 
you think.” 

“ She couldn’t possibly be cleverer than I think she is. 
She has succeeded in making fools of us all.” 

“ How funny you should say that ! I never felt I was at 
all clever till I talked to her ! ” 

“ That is what I complain of. She makes that impression 
upon everyone.” 

“ You’re quite wrong. I can see that though I’ve only 
been with Mrs. Brabazon for four days I know her better 
than you do. After all, you haven’t seen her for two years, 
have you ? ” 

“ That’s true,” he said. “ Shall we go ? ” 

When they went into the next room Greville refused to 
play the piano, he said he preferred to talk ; after which 
there was a complete and embarrassing silence. 

Fearing the look of lassitude in her host’s face indicated 
that he was bored, Octavia said : 

“ Let’s see if the fog’s gone.” 

“ You’re thinking whether you’ll be able to hunt or not,” 
he said, getting up. “ I expect your thoughts are always 
on to-morrow.” 

” I’m sorry to seem contentious, but you’re wrong again I 
No one was ever so alive to the present as I am,” said 
Octavia, without moving from her chair. “ Why don’t 
you play to me ? ” 

“ I don’t want to play. Let’s see if the fog has gone.” 

They walked to the window and pulling back the heavy 
curtains put their elbows on the upholstered window-sill. 
Side by side they looked out upon the landscape. Dimly 
perceiving the outline of trees, Octavia said : 

“ I believe after all I could have gone back to St. Mildred’s 
— the fog isn’t so very thick.” 

“ If you regret it we could still go. It’s only ten o’clock.” 
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“ I expect they’ll all be in bed,” said Octavia. 

“ I don’t suppose the servants will be asleep. Someone 
will sure to open the front door. If you really think you 
ought to go there’s nothing easier I ” 

“ Just as you like ! ” said Octavia, without moving. 

“ It’s as you like ! ” he said. 

“ I suppose you think people might say it was odd for two 
strangers to spend a night alone in a country house together, 
do you, Mr. Pelham ? ” 

“ I never thought of that, but it’s possible. I see you 
thinlf conventions are not made for nothing. Miss Daventry. 

“ Me conventional ? I suppose you’re trying to be 
funny. All I can say is you have very little insight if you 
thinlr as badly of me as that ! But perhaps you are thin^ng 
of yourself. I should be sorry if I should in any way injure 
your reputation ! By all means, let’s go to St. Mildred s. 
Shall I ring the bell ? ” she said, walking away from the 
window. 

“ I was always told you have to know people for seven 
years before you can ring a bell or poke a fire in their houses, 
said he, following her. 

“ Then you also think conventions have a purpose ? ” 

“ I shall not contradict you. I’m never so anxious to 
prove myself right as to be so, which is more than I can say 
of many of the people that I argue with.” 

“ Are we arguing ? ” said Octavia. 

“ No. We’re merely discussing. Well, which shall it 

be ? ” 

Octavia was not at all sure if he was speaking in earnest 
or in jest when he put his hand on the bell. 

“ If I’m not disturbing you I would rather stay,” she s^d. 
Looking at him with a pleading expression and placing her 

hand on his, she took it off the bell. 

“ You are disturbing me very much,” he said, scrutinizing 
the little face so close to his own. Holding her hand in 
both his, he said : 
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“ This had better be good night, hadn’t it ? You look 
tired.” 

“ I’m not a bit tired. Do play just one thing before you 
send me away, and then I’ll go to bed.” 

She threw herself down upon a sofa and Greville arranged 
the pillows behind her. 

He sat down and played the Bach Fugue in C sharp minor 
that she had listened to on the top of the staircase. 

When he had finished, he turned round and looked at 
Octavia. One of her arms was tucked under the cushion 
and her head was throum back. Lying on the floor were 
the borrowed shoes and the dahlia that had fallen out of her 
hair. She was fast asleep. 

Opening the door stealthily and without noise he returned 
to the sofa. For some moments he stood looking at the 
shadows under her closed lashes, and the parted draperies 
of his dressing-gown ; then, stooping down, he lifted her in 
his arms and carried her up to her bedroom. 
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i:he postponement 

T he fog had lifted when Octavia arrived at St, Mil- 
dred’s the next morning, and though her thoughts 
were not entirely centred on it, she had no doubts 

but that she would be able to hunt with the Bragg. 

Mrs. Brabazon got up from her writing-table when 

Octavia came into the room. ^ 

“ You gave us an awful fright last night ! she said, as, 

having got your first message, we expected you wou 
up for <5nner. Luckily Sir Harry, who is the most consider- 
ate of men, sent word that the fog was so thick it was doubt- 
ful if you would get back ; after which we got a message 
from the post office that he was putting y^ up or 
night. I hear you had a wonderful run. 
left at the Rushingford, which he says your horse flew like 
swallow. I glad your first day was such a success^. 
“Pm the happiest woman in the whole world. sai 

Octavia, embracing her hostess. “ You are t e . 

cious creature I’ve ever met I I’m sure every man is in 

“ I^don’t know about that ; but tell me, didn’t 
Sir Harry a delightful person ? Was he „ 

» He was perfectly cLrming. I beheve if 
for him I shLd have ridden KilmaUock to 

never found my way back either to his . m nieht ” 
-but would have been wandering m the f 
“ If that had happened I should have ha 
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ing from Robin — for, as you know, he has got a very ticklish 
temper.’* 

“ Has he ? I’ve never seen him angry.” 

“ Then you’ve never seen him out hunting : but I assure 
you he has. I may be a more provoking person than you 
are — do you ever lose your temper ? ” 

“ I don’t get angry with horses ; but I’m very passionate.” 

“ Are you passionate, Octavia ? — I should doubt it. Tell 
me, what did you talk to Sir Harry about ? — you must have 
had a long the d the ; but I daresay you were dog-tired 
and went to bed early. Did you ? ” 

“ I was ever so tired ! and felt chilled to the bone, groping 
in the fog ; I hadn’t much talk with Sir Harry.” 

“ Do you mean to say you went to bed directly after 
dinner ? ” 

“ Oh no, but Sir Harry didn’t go home with me. He 
went on hunting ; there was no fog when I left him.” 

Octavia could see that Mrs. Brabazon knew nothing of 
what had occurred; and, remembering the photograph of 
Greville Pelham that she had seen in her bedroom, felt a cer- 
tain embarrassment when she said : 

“ They must have had another gallop, as Sir Harry was 
too far to get back to Chivers and stayed the night at a place 
called Frisby. He telephoned to his butler to tell him to 
expect me.” 

“ Do you mean to say you spent the night alone ? ” 

Octavia wished she had explained earlier in the conver- 
sation exactly what had happened, as it might appear to 
Jessica as if her uninforming answers were being reluctantly 
dragged from her. 

“ Oh no ; Sir Harry’s nephew arrived yesterday from 
Florence. He was there.” 

“ Greville Pelham at Chivers ! How long did he say he 
was going to stay ? ” 

Jessica Brabazon pulled Octavia down on the sofa, and 
with an expression of concentrated interest continued : 
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“ Tell me exactly how he struck you — didn’t you think 
him a strange, good-looking creature ? ” 

Octavia felt an unaccustomed reserve creeping over her,, 
and longed to get up and go away ; but she thought if she 
did anything stupid her hostess might imagine there had been 
more in her encounter with Greville than she wished to 
divulge, so she answered : 

** He’s got a wonderful face ; and I thought him a sug- 
gestive talker. He knows all about music, and is interested 
in heaps of things. I should say he might teach anyone he 
took the trouble to a lot about the problems of life.” 

“ You won’t say that when you know him better. I 
should never look to Greville for guidance ; the problems 
he solves are those of his own creating. As a matter of fact, 
he is extremely green. Although he has travelled, he has 
seen little of the world, and knows nothing at all about a lot 
of things.” 

“ What, for instance ? ” asked Octavia. 

“ Well, women,” she replied. 

“That’s true ; I think I noticed that.” 

“ Why ? — did he talk about women to you ? ” 

Annoyed with herself, and remembering what he had said 
about Jessica, Octavia answered rather gauchely : 

He said most of them could make fools of — of — anyone 
they choose to. I don’t think he likes women, do you ? ” 

know, it’s such a long time since we’ve met that 
1 hardly remember. You can’t find out much from letters, 
can you ? — anyway, you liked him ; I like you to care for the 
people I like. We must persuade him to come here, for as 
c goes nowhere, and never hunts, there is no other way of 

come, Octavia.” 

Why not write and ask him F ” 

rs. Brabazon was on the point of saying they had not 
co^esponded for two years, when she remembered what she 

said about the unsatisfying knowledge you got from 
letters, so she said : 6/6 
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“ I certainly will. I shall be curious to see what you 
think of him when you know him. I adore Sir Harry, and 
only wish he could have inoculated his nephew with more of 
his own elastic and understanding nature.” 

When Octavia left the room Mrs. Brabazon sat down and 
wrote to Sir Harry Pelham. 

Greville Pelham was the son of Sir Harry Pelham’s only 
brother, and as Sir Harry had never married, he was regarded 
by the world and his uncle as the heir to Chivers. His 
father — who had died when he was a boy — was a very differ- 
ent type from Sir Harry. 

Oliver Pelham was what Carlyle would have described as 
“ a pollarded man.” Solid, narrow, and unworldly, his 
interests were neither in hunting, literature, or art. The 
only books he read were books of reference and statistics ; 
and, like many people who are engrossed by mankind, he 
disliked individuals. Having refused the family living, he 
had been content to live on the modest allowance of a 
squire’s younger son. Late in life he married a woman 
much younger than himself — the daughter of a rich manu- 
facturer — and he and his wife had spent the greater part of 
their early married life in Sheffield. 

Plunged from a world of sport — which he had always 
detested — ^into the dull squalor and blind energy of a north- 
ern manufacturing town, he thought of nothing but how he 
could alleviate the sufferings of his fellow-creatures. In all 
his activities he was assisted by his wife, a woman of char- 
acter and refinement who shared his ardent political con- 
victions. But Mrs. Pelham’s interests were not confined to 
the betterment of the poor. She was musical and artistic, 
and out of deference to her tastes and wishes her husband 
had bought a villa in Florence where they retired now and 
then to enjoy what little holiday they allowed themselves. 

When Greville’s father died, his mother moved to Lon- 
don, and continued to the best of her ability some of her 
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husband’s work ; and had her child not been the heir to 
Chivers she would have retired from a world that she had 
neither known nor lived in. But her love for her son was an 
all-absorbing passion ; if their natures were different, their 
tastes were the same. 

Greville had been a restless, thoughtful little boy, and 
during his father’s lifetime he had lived entirely with grown- 
up people. This had accentuated his self-absorption, and 
he had not the faculty of making friends. He spent some 
of his holidays at Chivers, but these visits were brief ; and 
the formative influences of his boyhood were very different 
from those which usually surround a Squire’s heir. After 
leaving Oxford he read for the Bar, but his tastes being 
literary and political, he made up his mind he was not suited 
for a legal career. He was pursued by the memory of the 
dingy dwarf houses and stunted figures he had seen as he 
drove through street after street on his arrival home from 
his first school. Nor could he forget the hideous houses 
of the rich that disfigured the suburbs. 

Deep in his heart was born a hope that perhaps he might 
be destined to set straight some of the inequalities he had 
heard discussed, and he was never tired of asking questions 
about the conditions of the workers. He had inherited, 
besides the musical and intellectual tastes of his mother, his 
father’s organizing powers, and he ultimately determined 
to put them at the disposal of the Co-operative Movement. 
The work appealed to his combative instinct as well as to his 
pubHc spirit. The idea of fighting against the tyrannical 
sweater and acute man of business gave him a sense of silent 
satisfaction. 

In spite of these leanings, Greville was not pedantic. 
Under an exterior of lassitude he had considerable muscular 
strength, and when not working or travelling, would^ go 
for long walks by himseH, which suited his lonely disposition. 

Inspired by a hungry desire to benefit mankind, and 
endowed with an unshakable faith, the inexplicable facts of 
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life outraged him inwardly, and he met opposition with im- 
patience. Without being aware of it, Greville was a self- 
indulgent man of simple tastes with an unsatisfied nature. 
His conscience was elevated and sincere ; but he was the son 
of an old man, and his youth had been darkened by the indig- 
nation he felt for the sordid world by which he had been 
surrounded. When he was over-strained, he would escape 
from his work to compose music, or read books on philosophy 
and politics in the healing retreat of his mother’s villa. 
He disliked the hunting world and never felt at ease tvith 
his uncle. 

Sir Harry was a Tory of a resounding kind and had been 
the chief supporter of the member who had represented 
Harbington for twenty years in the House of Commons. 
Although he prided himself on his width of mind and never 
said an injurious word against his enemy, his political con- 
victions were narrow and immovable. When people criti- 
cized the Tory Party and said it was behind the times, his 
chest expanded and his temper — at all times courteous — 
would be aroused to a pitch of oratorical eloquence. To 
encourage education was an extravagance ; to believe in 
reform a myth ; and to love the poor a pose. Every depar- 
ture from his own political creed he called “ cock -brained 
legislation.” When twitted for being out of sympathy 
with progress and the people one day in the club, he replied : 
“ My dear fellow ; I’m all for the people — damn ’em ! — but I 
wouldn’t educate them — blast ’em ! ” Forgetting that this 
was a quotation, he genuinely believed it was hi$ own. 

Good-humoured, generous, and gallant, he loved good 
food, good wine, and the society of pretty women. He was 
the best heavy-weight rider in England, and patronized 
every game and sport, from cards and cricket to boxing and 
hunting. 

He had little patience with views and enthusiasms which 
he felt certain would bring his heir and nephew into conflict 
with what he considered the normal opinion of an English 
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gentleman. He had never cared for Greville’s parents ; 
and though he saw little of his widowed sister-in-law, he 
was reminded of the profitless discussions he had had with 
his brother when he heard Greville dilating upon the in- 
equalities of opportunity as between one class and another. 

In spite of Sir Harry’s opinions, he was fond of his heir, 
and had never given up hope that he would in course of time 
lure him away from his settled habits and make him worthy 
of the place and position he would inherit. 

Being a man of the world, he was encouraged in this hope 
when he observed the fascination Jessica had exercised over 
Greville. He thought it a good education for any young 
man — especially a lonely opinionated person like his nephew 
— to be brought into contact with normal society, and a 
proper preface to an appropriate marriage that he should 
have a trial trip with a woman of the physical attractions of 
the chatelaine of St. Mildred’s. It was a disappointment 
when he saw what looked like a promising liaison come to 
an abrupt end, and he feared there was nothing he could 
do which would bring them together again. 

On receiving Mrs. Brabazon’s letter, he was delighted and 
surprised when, after informing his nephew, Greville had 
replied in a tranquil and unmoved manner that he would be 

glad to accept the invitation. ' ^ 

The day before they were to arrive at St. Mildred’s Jessica 

received a letter from Robin Compton : 

7 hank God I can get away and am free. I shall travel 
straight to Dashington and hunt with the Bragg on Friday , 
and if it suits you 1 will hack over to St. Mildred's after hunting. 
Perhaps you can -put me up for a week or so after that , but tf 
you are fully I enclose a prepaid telegram to my stables., as I can 

easily stay with Jack Cuthbert. Haste, 

Tours as ever, 

Robin. 

As the last thing Jessica Brabazon desired was that 
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Greville should meet Robin, she sat down and filled in the 
telegraph form : 

Regret impossible to have you. House crowded. Emhanted 
to see you later for as long as you like. 

She was a little disquieted when, after telling Octavia that 
Robin Compton had proposed himself to St. Mildred’s, she 
said : 

“ You know them both, Mrs. Brabazon, much better than 
I do, but I somehow think Robin Compton will not get on 
with Mr. Pelham, We would have more fun if they were to 
come here separately.” 

“ Why do you think that, Octavia ? It’s true Greville 
doesn’t like hunting people, but that can’t be helped. If we 
had to consider the company he would most like to meet, 
we probably ought to invite the Labour man who preaches 
down here ; and neither Brab nor I, or even you, would 
enjoy that.” 

“ Oh ! I don’t know. I think, from what I’m told, hir. 
Waterborough might interest us.” 

“ You don’t suggest, darling, that Brab and I should en- 
courage a field preacher here to entertain Greville Pelham, 
do you ? ” 

“ He might be a good buffer if the two men don’t hit it 
off together,” replied Octavia. 

“ What makes you think they won’t hit it off ? ” 

“ I don’t really know ; but somehow I think Mr. Pelham 
would irritate Robin Compton. They’re so different. 
I don’t think they would ever understand one another, do 
you ? ” 

“ I don’t think they would ; but Robin ought to be able 
to accommodate himself to everybody.” 

“ That’s true ; but I think it’s for that very reason Mr. 
Pelham would dislike him. I don’t think he likes accom- 
modating people.” When Octavia said this she remem- 
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bered the word urbane which he had used as a criticism 
of Jessica ; so she quickly added : “ Have they ever met ? ” 

“ Yes, they know each other a little. Your instinct was 
right ; they don’t like each other, so I’ve told Robin he 
can’t come here till next week. His stables are in Dasliing- 
ton, and he can stay with the Master of the Bragg. Jack 
Cuthbert is his greatest friend, so I’ve arranged it. I be- 
lieve Robin arrives from Ireland to-night ; you’ll see him 
out hunting to-morrow.” 

Jessica did not feel too happy over what she had done, 
but she was determined she would get her first interview 
with Greville Pelham over as soon as possible. 

When Robin proposed himself to St. Mildred’s, he took 
it for granted that the answer would be a warm and welcom- 
ing “ Yes ” ; and he felt disturbed and angry when, on 
arriving at the “ Beer and Skittles,” he read Mrs. Brabazon s 
telegram, and received a message from the Master of the 
Bragg saying he was expected at Cranley. Considering e 
was responsible for Octavia’s introduction to Harbington, 
it was unthinkable that Jessica should have put him off. 
How ridiculous to say St. Mildred’s was crowded 
certainly could not be true. What could it all mean ? n 
what about Octavia ? If she had really wanted him Jessica 
could never have postponed his visit ; as against that, s e 
might have been afraid of letting anyone see that she was 

impatient to meet him. , 

But what harassed Robin was the idea that possibly 

Octavia was not thinking about him at all. He knew rom a 
long experience how concentrated she was upon anyt ing 
she was doing ; at Dunross she had hardly listened ^ 
he or anyone else said when Professor Horncastle was ta ng. 
He had never been jealous of that friendsWp, or in ee o 
any other ; but he was aware that his chief attraction or 
Octavia was his horsemanship, and the bond betwe^ t cm 
that he had enabled her to realize her ambition o unting 
in England. He doubted if that bond would stand much 
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strain. He had been in two minds as to the wisdom of intro- 
ducing her into the society of Mrs. Brabazon and her friends ; 
but he had warned Octavia never to confide in a woman, and 
as her knowledge of her ovm sex was negligible, he felt sure 
his warnings had not fallen upon deaf ears. He had more 
than one reason for not wishing her to be too intimate 
with her hostess; for although he had every confi- 
dence in Jessica’s reticence, he felt that if Octavia had 
to have her eyes opened about the temptations of life he 
would prefer that her instructress should be of a less worldly 
nature. 

Among all his hazards and pursuits, successes and defeats, 
Robin had never been attracted by a girl before ; and he 
felt a certain pride, anxiety and responsibility in having dis- 
covered and launched such a lovely and adventurous appren- 
tice. What did she know of men and women, the world or 
its wickedness ? All the books she had read could not give 
her more than the most elementary knowledge of any of 
these things. He was haunted by the memory of the con- 
versation he had had with Mrs. Daventry when she had told 
him Octavia was not susceptible, and had asked his advice as 
to what he thought girls should be told before they married. 

Octavia was little more than a child and his right place 
was beside her. It was hard to have missed her first day’s 
hunting, but harder still to think she was in no hurry to see 
him. It seemed a strange reversal of positions that he should 
remember the morning walk with an almost remorseful 
intensity while to all appearances it had left but a passing 
impression on her. He wished he could have found an 
excuse to motor over to the Brabazons to satisfy himself 
that Octavia was the same half-child, half-woman of the 
lovely morning in the beech wood. 

These thoughts crowded into his mind as he drove from 
the “ Beer and Skittles.” The gravel crunched under the 
motor and jumping out at Cranley, he said to the chauffeur : 

“ Tell Melville to come up for orders after dinner.” 
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Tack Cuthbert knew Robin Compton and everyone else 
that hunted in the neighbourhood with baffling understan - 
ing. He had seen every world m his , 

dorni ultimately to a contented bachelorhood. Endow 
with the insight you expect to find in women, was seldom 
wrong in his estimates of his fellow-creatures. When people 
said, ‘‘ I can’t think how it is, Cuthbert, you are so clever 

about people,” he would reply : . j 

“ You might as well say it’s clever for a pointer dog to 

noint ' I’m made that way.” 

He had no missionary spirit, no iridignat.on, “"er 

wanted to alter anybody. He not only “ok people as tW 
were but delighted in every vanety of the human species, 
ILTWafonrof the few Jen who loved Robin Compton. 
Sitting alone together after dinner, he said . 

“Well, old man, you missed a wonderful day 
Harbington. I’ve not seen such a 
That Kilmallock horse which I wanted for Vm 
By God ! you should have seen Miss entry jump^^ga^^ 

at the end of the hunt, when we "^r-ged his 

road out of Barleymow viUage. Old Sir Ha ^ 

hat to her as if he had been Raleigh m ron thoroughly 

beth. You must have schooled that horse 

over timber. The animals I get ^3^00^6 

the tears come into my eyes, though ^^°j!gppened to 

on a lot since you saw him. By the by what happened 

the Havoc horse ? Did you buy him f Octavia 

“ Yes ; I bought both of them, but I ^^kward 

Daventry wiU be able to ride Havoc. He^g j 

mouth and is dangerously excitable, 

could do to keep my teniper on jth horses, 

“ But you’ve got an Bloodstone if I 

my dear fellow, and would have ru nov/'nfrv \ Is 

hadn’t bought him from you ^0 Tuesday, 

It true that she never saw a fox or a 

and that it really was her first day s hunting . 
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Quite true. She’s a Scotch girl — you remember her 
brother Joe that came over in the ship with us ? ” 

“ The fellow we played bridge with ? ” 

“ Yes, that nice-looking chap with curly hair. I met him 
shooting at Glenrath and he took me to his place on the 
Border two years ago. They’re a jolly family, and the shoot- 
ing is 6rst-rate. None of the brothers ever look at a horse, 
but the girl Octavia has ridden since she was a baby. I 
think she’s got the finest hands I ever saw.” 

“ She must have ; and what a pretty creature ! I was 
grateful to her, I can tell you, for if Kilmallock had refused 
that blasted brook I should have been in it. Smithson went 
in, and one or two of the other chaps ; that’s how we got our 
start. Fancy the Master being there at the Bnish. I believe 
his flirtation with Mrs. Brab has been the making of him.” 
“ Oh ! that’s come on, has it ? ” 

“ Very much ; Brab, I’m told, is taking up a strong line 
about his Sunday visits. I know which I shall back in that 
contest ! ” 

Jessica’s a great goose to worry Brab about the Master. 
He’s got a sentimental attachment for him, and I shouldn’t 
be surprised if this time he gets the best of it. I don’t 
believe she cares a damn for Coventry. He’s a dull dog, 
though I can’t help rather liking him,” said Robin. 

“ I think it’s stupid of Brab to fuss. Surely by now he 
must know all about his wife, and it doesn’t need a Columbus 
to tell us anytliing new about Coventry. He’s got a sort 
of boorish charm, though he’s a perfect oaf, and I doubt if 
Jessica is able to suppress her yawns with the same success 
m his company as she does in yours and mine. Of course, 
one can never tell what attracts a woman to a man, can one ? 
The only fellow she ever really cared for was that nephew of 
Sir Harry’s, that delicate, serious-looking chap who plays the 
piano. You know him, don’t you ? ” 

“ I only just know him. Disagreeable, didactic sort of 
fellow,” said Robin, “ but clever, I suppose.” 
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“ I daresay he’s the sort of man who in the society of 
mugs Hke you and me— who never open ^ hook and only 
know Torrocks— passes for cleverer than he is, said Cuthbert. 

“ I expect you’re right. He’s not much of a sportsinan, 
but in spite of his lackadaisical appearance, they tell me he s 
athletic. It’s hard to believe, as he’s as thin as a wafer. 

“ Oh I I don’t know. He’s pretty well made. It you 
look at his shoulders, though they slope they’re muscular, 
and he’s a good mover. Don’t you remember when brab 
was entertaining the Colonials two years ago and we were 
at St. Mildred’s— the night we betted that 
jump on to the mantelpiece ? We were all rather drunk, 

f wa'sn’t the least drunk,” said 

got the best champagne in this country. I 

^ts it. You might find out. I’m not wedded to cham 

pagne, but after a day in the Harbington jungles it s almost 

' ‘‘7dar°esJ‘yor weren’t drunk, but Tilbury --/;“her- 
Stitching along from the dining-roorn, an eve p 
couldn’f prevent him laying a hundred to one "8^ 
jumping on to the mantelpiece. Jessica was loo g h 
best ; I never saw her in such form. I ^™ember » hke 
yesterday. She put her hand over Sir Harry » 

urged his nephew to take every bet. I 

o/e better tLn Tilbury ; and I’m damned if he didn^t do 

it ! I daresay there’s more in that fellow anxiety 

As for Jessica; I shall never forget Ae 

on her face when he got up with that curio Jiostess. 

the bottom of his chair and said he h 

It was after that that I had - ^-^-tTo^bol tired.’’ 

him. Have some more champagne, i.i,;/chair “ Mel- 

“ No, thanks,” said Robin, pushing back his chair, 
ville’s waiting to see me.” 
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THE INTERVIEW 


H ad Jessica Brabazon married a cleverer man, her enter- 
prise and talents would have made her conspicuous 
in any world from Buckingham Palace to the Old Kent 
Road ; but, as it was, she had to content herself with conquer- 
ing the hearts and upsetting the even rhythm of a sporting 
world, which left her a dissatisfied, unoccupied woman. 

The first check in her conquests had come from her friend- 
ship with Grevillc Pelham, to whom she had been introduced 
on one of his visits to his uncle, and both her vanity and self- 
confidence had been wounded by him. 

Up till the time of their acquaintance she had fitted her 
heart to her flirtations. The trifling but repeated complica- 
tions of her early married life, and the small deceptions she 
had resorted to, had frittered away much of her sensibility, 
and to escape her husband’s clumsy censure she had devoted 
her energies to Harbington and the neighbourhood, where 
her satisfying successes had smoothed her life into — if not a 
perfect, at any rate a tempered whole. She was too self- 
indulgent to permit herself to be unhappy, and too good- 
humoured to be easily bored, and a combination of intelli- 
gence and laziness had enabled her to put all the “ might- 
have-beens ” behind her. From circumstances rather than 
choice, her life had led her into a community of fashionable 
and unthinking people, and when she met Greville Pelham 
she realized for the first time the dullness and limita- 
tions of her surroundings. He was as new to her as she 
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was to him. Starting on an intellectual basis, their friend- 
ship had developed into a passionate intimacy before she was 
aware of the temperament and character of the man she was 

laying herself out to please. 

Greville’s first experience of women had been an unfor- 
tunate liaison in Paris, sufficiently disillusioning to make him 
vow he would keep free of entanglements, and when he met 
Jessica he was suffering from diminished vitality and a 

shaken faith. 

She was so different from any woman he had ever seen 
that he endowed her with qualities she did not possess ; 
and her refinement, sympathy, and intelhgencc brought him 
back to a world that he thought he had eschev\ed. He 
noticed the effect his playing made upon her, and her interest 
when he discussed the responsibilities that people of pro- 
fundity must feel towards life. He was certain that, with- 
out her saying so, she was animated by the same ideas tha 

captivated his own mind. _ 

Ending her surrounded by what he considered an atmo- 
sphere both suffocating and uncongenial, he felt that, if no 
by his love, he might at any rate by his ideals reveal to her 
the undeveloped possibiUties of her misunderstood nature. 
To him she was a woman of sensibiHty, sacrificed to a co 
monplace husband ; and without being aware o it, 
fallen a victim to the questioning appeal of her chi 

'’'owing to Ms work, he had been kept “"fj" 

over a year GreviUe and Jessica saw each other on every 

"“SoneTBratzon-like most husbands who are discharged 

or disposed of— was usually jealous of the himself 

finding his wife’s new interest made her kinder t 

and gLtler with everybody else, he had encouraged her 

friendship with GreviUe Pelham. Harrv for 

One day in the course of a conversation ^arry 

whom he had the greatest respect had sai o 
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“ My dear £rab, I can never thank you enough for your 
kindness to my nephew. This Co-operative business has 
prevented Greville seeing and knowing the world he will 
some day have to live in. There’s a lot in him, but he 
takes himself too seriously. Jessica’s chaff and cleverness is 
very good for him.” 

“ Young men nowadays take nothing seriously, and I like 
Greville. He is good for Jessica : he fills gaps in her life.” 

Sir Harry looked at him. 

“ My dear fellow. I’ve always said you were a wise hus- 
band. Women are like horses, and should never be ridden 
on the curb. Your viife is happier and calmer than I’ve ever 
known her : I can see you understand one another.” 

Flattered by this remark, Colonel Brabazon replied in a 
tone of modest gratification : 

“ I think Jessica and I understand each other better than 
we did. Your nephew is a bit bookish, but between us we’ll 
make a man of him.” 

This affair had culminated in an incident which had taken 
place two years before Octavia’s visit to St. Mildred’s. 

When Colonel Brabazon was in London, his wife had given 
a dinner-party at which her guests had drunk freely of their 
host’s champagne. 

After winning bets from the Master of the Bragg, Robin 
Compton, and Tilbury, that he could not jump on to the 
mantelpiece, Greville got carried away in a discussion, first 
upon the morality of gambling, and ultimately upon politics. 
Jessica— half out of mischief— supported Robin and Sir 
Harry. Challenging his opinions, she wounded Greville by 
insinuating that he was a prig. At this he lost his temper, 
and when they retired to bed Greville went upstairs without 
saying good night to her. 

Overwhelmed with remorse by the expression of puzzled 
pain on her delicate face, he wanted to make sure he had not 
alienated her friendship or hurt her feelings. After hesi- 
tating far into the night, he determined he wotild risk her 
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displeasure by a nocturnal visit rather than let her think him 
a pedantic, taciturn fellow, devoid of elasticity. 

While groping slowly along the passage he saw the door of 
Jessica’s room open, and he recognized by the shaft of light 
that the man who emerged from her bedroom was Robin 
Compton. The revulsion of feeling that this discovery made 
upon him was so great that he departed by the earliest train 
the next day, leaving a letter for Jessica to read at the late 
hour she was accustomed to have her breakfast. In vain she 
wrote eloquent and moving appeals of protest and explana- 
tion ; her letters were torn up and unanswered, and beyond 
cautious enquiries to Sir Harry of his health and movements 
she had heard nothing of Greville Pelham from that moment. 

The prospect of meeting him again filled Jessica with agi- 
tation. She was too clever not to realize that there is no- 
thing so impossible to revive as a dead love affair, and when 
she re-read Sir Harry’s note saying he and his nephew ac- 
ccpted her invitation, she was apprehensive and perplexed. 

How would she meet the man who had loved her, and 
with what sort of feelings would he see her again ? ou 
he be taciturn and dull ? Would he be scornful and chill- 
ing ? Would he purposely avoid all mention of their former 
intimacy and his two years’ silence ? Or would he be merely 
detached, and snub every effort on her part to explain 
things ? . . . At the back of her mind a shadowy suspicion 
jostled these thoughts. Was it for her that the man she had 
loved was coming to St* Mildred’s, or was it for ctavia 
Did he look upon Octavia as a child or as a woman . 

She longed to know more of what had 
they had been alone together on the foggy mght at Uhivers. 

They had had ample opportunity during a 
have formed some impression of one another. 

— who was generally frank and outspoken— a s 
suspicious unwiUingness to enter into details o w u ^ 

said to her, or she had thought of him, an Jessica a 

been obliged to curb her curiosity. 
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Greville’s reflections were of another character. Octavia 
had had a strange and subconscious effect upon him, and 
the only thing that was clear in his mind was a determination 
to get his interview with Jessica over as soon as possible and 
start free ; free to pursue the new interest that had come 
into his life. 

Uncertain of the attitude Jessica was likely to adopt, 
he resolved he would avoid all reference to the past, and 
what he had resolved to forget no one should remind 
him of. 

Hoping to get his talk over before the return of his uncle, 
he arrived early at St. Mildred’s ; and when Hawkins con- 
ducted him into Mrs. Brabazon’s boudoir he felt as tranquil 
as if there had never been a difference between them. 

Greville’s calmness restored Jessica’s self-possession ; but 
after they had exchanged a few negligible remarks she found 
herself regretting he was not in the humour she had both 
dreaded and anticipated. She had rehearsed this meeting 
from the moment she had heard of Greville’s return, and 
had made preparations to encounter his scorn ; but her 
foresight had gone no further, and face to face with Gre- 
ville’s detachment, she was impotent. Tired of tepid gener- 
alities, she took her courage in both hands. 

“ I suppose you have completely forgotten me,” she said, 
with an attempt at playfulness, and looking at him appeal- 
ingly. 

“ You underrate my intelligence. I only forget what 
has disturbed me. I have a retentive memory for everything 
I have enjoyed.” 

“ I’m not at all like that ; I’m haunted by misunderstand- 
ings, and can’t enjoy anything till they’re put right,” she 
said. 

“ That’s unfortunate,” he replied. 

“ I’ve an almost childish desire to have things out. I 
daresay you think this ridiculous ; but it’s my nature. I’m 
rash and impulsive.” 
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Greville was tempted to say she was, on the contrary, 
cool and deliberate, but checking himself said : 

“ I envy you ; rashness may get you into difficulties, but 
impulse is always an excellent excuse for getting out of 
them.’^ 

After this there was a conscious pause. Determined to 

make one more effort, Jessica said : 

“ Your silence in these last two years has been very cruel, 
Greville, but I suppose you thought it a good way of develop- 
ing my heart and soul ? ” 

“ Pm afraid Pm too indolent, even if I had the power, 
to attempt to convert anyone ; and know as little as you do 
about either your heart or your soul,” he replied. 

** Pm not as easily deceived about myself as you imagine. 
In two years the stupidest of us can change, though I dare- 
say you won’t believe this.” ^ 

“ No one has ever accused you of stupidity, my dear, he 

replied, raising his eyebrows with a slight smile. 

The words “ my dear ” struck a chill into Jessica’s heart, 
but she answered with as much gaiety as she could : 

“You always said you hated clever people, Greville. 

“ I don’t remember ever saying that ; I rather think it 
was one of your friend Robin Compton’s aphorisms. Are 

you sure you aren’t thinking of him ? , 

“Robin is not half as stupid as you think. It s one of 
your prejudices that everyone who cares for fox-^nting 
must be half-witted ; but when you get to know Octavia 
Daventry better you may modify your opinion, bhe is just 

as fond of Robin as I am.” 

Remembering the Spanish proverb, ‘ The tongue 
eth where the tooth aches,” Jessica regretted her words the 

moment she had uttered them. 

“ Really f Then she can’t know him very well, rep 

Greville, roused from his apathy by the mention of a name 
that he was anxious to keep out of the conversation. 

“ I can see you haven’t changed, and are as down as eve 
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upon people you don’t understand. You think Robin 
Compton wastes his life, because he loves the world and pre- 
fers our society to more inspiring retreats ; but, after all, 
there is not so much difference between work and play unless 
they give you insight into other people. The great thing is 
not to deceive oneself in life.” 

“ You might perhaps add, and not to deceive other 
people.” 

“ What nonsense, Greville ! I never concealed from you 
that I liked Robin. You knew perfectly well that he was 
one of my earliest friends : that he came and went whenever 
he chose ; and that Brab and I looked upon him almost 
like a relation. You knew from our talks that adventure, 
recklessness romance — call it what you vidll — was what I 
was starving for. It was idle to pretend you thought a 
woman like me could be satisfied with the companionship of 
a man like Brab. I wouldn’t have been myself if I’d sup- 
pressed every impulse to prove myself worthy of your love 
— a love of which I was only dimly conscious, and which 
proved to be both brittle and capricious.” Jessica got up 
from her chair and, standing in front of him, continued : 
“ I have never understood close, dull, unimpassioned 
people,” 

Are you describing me or Brab ? ” said Greville, looking 
with a certain admiration at the unusual flash in Jessica’s 
eyes, and surprised at the emotion in her voice. 

“ I wasn’t describing either of you. I was merely trying 
to explain the suffocation that surrounds my life here, and 
which I was fool enough to try and escape from two years 
ago.” 

“ Isn’t it a pity to go into all this to-day, Jessica ? I made 
a wrong entry, like a man who butts into a ‘ cabinet parti- 
culier ’ when an unsuspected rival is entertaining his mistress. 
That’s my excuse for leaving the house and banging the 
door after me two years ago.” 

The expression on Jessica’s face hardened. 
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“ IVe often noticed that men and women who’ve seen 
nothing of Ufe think they’re proving their knowledge of the 
world by always suspecting the worst ; and that incidents 
of common occurrence, when brought to their notice, shock 
them like an earthquake! A spinster’s surprise is never 
benevolent ; and if I were to make a slip, I would rather 
it were discovered by anyone than a good man or a good 
woman. People like you are incapable . of understanding 
hungry, unconventional, illogical women. You U miss the 
greatest moments in life by only seeing things from your own 
Lrrow angle. You are full of theoretical pity for the whole 
world, but have none for individuals. I m too old to be 
depressed by your amateur severity— but when 7°“ 
someone bold and young, take care that you don t kiU her 

radiance or miss her meaning. , t • > ck® 

The moment the words were out of Jessica s mouth she 

knew she was conjuring up Octavia’s image. 

Remembering his past experiences, _ GreviUe was st^ck by 

the possibility that what she said might e 

it would be unprofitable to proceed any further with 

disci^smn. warning probably weU-timed,” he said, and, 

reUeved that her fetort had been more defiant 
he added : “ Don’t let’s quarrel. You know I m 
ceptible.” With a desire to put aU suspicion 

for Octavia out of Jessica’s mind, he "/X 

city foreign to his nature : “ I’ve only been m 
and with a hide-bound nature like mine I don t p p 
repeat the experiment. If you have c ange ’ . 

I’m quite ready to admit I was j daresay !f 

You brought a great expenence into my fmm a 

it hadn’t been 4 you I should never have eme gcd^f^romwa 

state of chrysalis. If our friendship has ^ roug > 

it has not been without compensations. c,i«npct 

Jessica had too much knowledge of men no . , 
that Greville’s good humour, and the ease wi 
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was talking, came from the expelling power of a new affec- 
tion ; but wishing above all things to end the talk on an 
intimate note, she got up and took his hand. 

“ Thank you, dearest. You, at any rate, taught me that 
love affairs were empty things ; and if you will trust me now, 
Greville, you may be quite sure your trust will not be mis- 
placed. You must try and take my follies at their face 
value ; I am too old to change. But if, at any time, you 
want my help, or my love, they are yours.” 

Jessica’s eyes filled with tears. She held his hand to her 
cheek and left the room. 
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I F Robin had been irritated and perplexed over the post- 
ponement of his visit to Harbington Octavia s sensa- 
tions were equally intricate. That her instinct was right 
—when she had told her hostess she thought ' W would have 
more fun if the visits of the two men could be made on 
separate occasions-she had no doubt ; but she wondered f 
tWs might not upset Robin, and awaken a suspicion that she 
was moving away from his tutelage and orming „ . 

ments. sL pondered over their relationship. Sometimes 
he seemed to treat her with the protection you extend to a 
child ; at other times inciting her as if she were a woman 
but there had always been something of authority i h 
manner towards her, and she was uncertain if tins came frotn 
the difference in their ages or from his natural ^clf-assmance. 

The truth was that Octavia’s first day’s 
an impression upon her in more ways t an ’ . 
was beginning to doubt if she had been wise allo^ng he^ 

intimacy with Robin to expand in t c mann ^ 

man so Luch older than herself was not likely m thmW he^ 

as a marriageable person there was, ’.pio that she 

of that ; but she did not want to spoil a tcla«°nsh.p Aa”^^ 

not only debghted m, but ^^^^sses in love as she 

to take her own disappointments an 

would take falls in the hunting-field , for more than 

swer for other people. There was surely ^°°m 

one man in her heart, and she would teach her men 
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that she wished them to apply the same idea in their relation 
to her. At Dunross she had had her own life ; but it was in 
a confined circle, and now that the opportunity had come, 
she would be lacking in enterprise if she did not enlarge 
its scope and develop its purpose. Determined to have a 
life of her own, she did not want it to be side-tracked by 
unnecessary complications. 

Experience can never be measured by the calendar, and 
one day of emotion may lay the foundations of a greater change 
in the lives of men and women than the events of years. 

Octavia was wondering how she would explain to Robin 
why his visit had been postponed. Would he take it for 
granted that there was no room for him ? It was for Jessica 
to account for a house the size of St. Mildred’s being too full 
to admit of an extra person, and she doubted if with all her 
dexterity Jessica would be able to convince him of that. In 
any case, she herself would not tell him a lie. If questioned, 
she would say it had not been for a guest to decide. 

Putting these thoughts behind her, Octavia dressed with 
scrupulous care for her first appearance with the Bragg 
hounds. Her success on Kilmallock had been sufficient to 
make her feel a certain trepidation, and she wondered if she 
would be equally at home upon Havoc. Robin would be 
there, and it would be disappointing if, on the first occa- 
sion they were out hunting together, he found anything to 
criticize in her horsemanship. 

As the Bragg met a long way from St, Mildred’s, Sir Harry 
had arranged to motor Octavia and her host on to covert, 
and they were awaiting his arrival in the hall. 

Havoc was a very different horse in temper and character 
from Kilmallock. He had little conscience, no sense of 
humour, and, though perfectly fearless, was so irritable and 
uncertain that you never knew whether he would shy at a 
blowing leaf or walk up to an express train. Like the Prin- 
cess in the fairy-tale, he could feel a crumpled rose-leaf under 
any amount of mattresses, and was so giddy and impression- 
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able that after a good day’s hunting, though his legs never 
ailed, they had to be bandaged to prevent him from nibbhng 
at them. Easy activities performed out of mischief by 
mallock became tortuous antics done out of swagger by 
Havoc, and he was as nervous and excitable as his stable 

companion was steady and wise. 

In appearance he was a flea-bitten grey, standing under 
sixteen hands, with a short back, long shoulders, and power- 
ful quarters. He carried his own little head and had a wild 
and roving eye. If you caught hold of him when he was 
going at a fence, his resentment at any interference with hi 
mouth was as likely as not to make him go through instead o 
over it. He was too active to faU, but it was an alarming 
sensation to find yourself at the bottom of a ditch and out 

again before realizing what had happened. 

St was after one of these experiences, when riding lum 
with the Meath, that Robin had jnade up his mind that 
Havoc would not suit Octavia. But the horse had such 
quality and speed that he determined he would huy it fo 
Umself. Having searched aU over Ireknd for .no her 
hunter he came to the conclusion that it was more than 
JXble Aat a woman’s hands would be better suited to 
L sensitive mouth than his own and after "S 
structions to Merlin as to how to bit him, Robin sent H 

was vain ; and although he had a g-a' aspect 
for Robin Compton’s opinion, he had a greater 
own ; and on the morning the Bragg were to J 

gorse he had put a bit on Havoc of his own choosing 

which he felt sure would suit him. ^^tor slowed 

Before arriving at 'beir destin^ion the 

down, and Octavia saw Merhn on j "j^e window 

to the meet. Sir Harry put his head o^t tfie w 

and instructed him to stop at the cross * ^ 

“ What a good-looking horse that IS o y 

» If you make a mistake to-day you will not be able to conceal 
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it. I never had but one flea-bitten in my stables, but he 
was so conspicuous that he made my reputation — such as it 
is. There is always one horse in your life that you can take 
liberties with ; but if you will allow me to advise you, you 
will keep an eye on Jarvis to-day, as he knows every inch of 
the country. You know Jarvis, the dealer, don’t you f ” 

When Octavia said he had spoken to her before jumping 
the Rushingford brook Sir Harry said he was not only 
the finest rider in the country, but a wonderful man in an 
emergency. 

There were not many horses at the cross-roads. Havoc 
stood as still as a statue when he was mounted, but at the 
meet there appeared to be an even larger galaxy of people 
than there was at Stanton Starkey, and Octavia looked 
everywhere among them to distinguish the figure of Robin 
Compton. She was not aware that when he stayed with the 
Master of the Bragg he generally joined hounds at the covert 
side, as his knowledge of fox-hunting was too professional 
not to know where to stand, and neither Vince 'nor Cuthbert 
minded telling him which coverts they were going to draw 
first. As she was speculating whether he had been detained 
in Ireland, Sir Harry approached her and said ; 

“ I want to introduce you to the Master, Miss Daventry.” 

Cuthbert touched his velvet cap and eyed Havoc. 

“ D’you think he’s as good a horse as the one you were 
riding Tuesday ? ” he asked. “ I rather doubt it. I’m 
told he’s a light-mouthed puller, so you must feel your way 
with him. No gates into the road to-day till you know if he 
can jump timber. Miss Daventry ! ” 

“ Who told you he was a light-mouthed puller ? ” said 
Octavia. 

“ Robin Compton told me all about him last night. In 
return for that, I told him all about you and your first day’s 
hunting.” 

“ I hope what you said was to my credit,” said Octavia. 
“ Do say my ears ought to have tingled ! ” 
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“ You wouldn’t have me betray a conversation with my 

best friend, would you ? ” 

“ Is Robin your best friend ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes, I think he is ; he’s the finest rider I ever saw ; and 
I’ve a very soft corner for people who ride well. Haven’t you ? 
Hullo, Jarvis ! Is that the horse you think I ought to buy 
for Vince ? ’Ware heels 1 ’Ware heels ! ” said the Master, 
addressing a young gentleman in mufti with a red bow in the 
tail of his horse that was backing into Havoc’s quarters. 
“ He’s a nice-looking horse with a lot of fashion about him, 
but I think we ought to bribe Miss Daventry to sell us one 

of hers.” 

Jarvis lifted his hat to Octavia and said : . , 

“ I hope your horse wasn’t tired on Tuesday, miss ? 1 m 

afraid the fog must have made it difficult for you getting 

Octavia assured him KilmaUock was as fit as a fiddle, and 
after a little conversation the hounds moved ott. me 
moment they moved, Havoc was in a frenzy o excitemen 
and quite unable to go straight. He backed first into one, 
then into another horse, till Octavia thought it wiser o 

everyone pass her. Merlin came up to her an sai . 

’E always does that— even at exercise. It 11 be all right 
when ’e’s off the road. If you don’t move a heyclash you U 
disappoint ’im. ’E wants you to take notice. Let me com 

the other side ; ’osses never like dog-carts. 

At this moment a lady driving in front of them up 

to talk to some of her Dashington friends, and Havoc stood 

on his hind legs and put his forefeet on t e sp as u* j 

which Merlin jumped off and, seizing him by t 

brought him down on . -he doesn’t 

“ Take off the curb-chain,” said Uctavia , 

like his bit.” , • v- „ had 

» It’s only his play, miss,” said Merlin, wishing he ha 

obeyed Robin’s instructions. don’t 

“ There, there ! You mean business thrs mormng, don t 
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70U ? ” he said, taking off the curb-chain and patting Havoc 
on the neck with a confidence he was far from feeling. 

Octavia knew, with the certainty that comes to all good 
riders, that she was on a horse over which she had little or 
no control, and was prepared to miss the morning hunt 
rather than upset Havoc for the rest of the day. Seeing 
hounds turn into the field that led to the gorse, she said to 
Merlin : 

“ Open that gate and we’ll wait this side of the covert and 
see if they find. If they don’t, it won’t matter ; and if 
they do, I shall ride wide of hounds ; there’s no sort of 
hurry.” 

When they got out of the road they kept wide of the 
gorse and, side by side, gazed at the view mapped out in 
front of them. Field upon field of the finest grass country 
lay at their feet, separated by flying fences, with an occa- 
sional spire to break the sky-line ; and to all appearances 
there was nothing to prevent the fox, the hounds, or 
the pursuers from running to the sea. 

With the curb-chain removed Havoc felt more comfort- 
able, but this feeling was not shared by his mistress. 

“ I wish I was riding Kilmallock,” she said. “ I think 
Havoc’s a silly horse.” 

“ Don’t say that. You’re just as impatient as the ’orse. 
I don’t believe there’s a better out to-day. ’E’ll be all right 
when you’ve shaken off the crowd. He ain’t everybody’s 
’orse.” 

Octavia observed some of the field moving down the 
covert side towards her, and a whip galloping farther up. 
In another moment she saw the fox creep out unobserved, 
and just as she was deliberating whether she could give a 
proper “ Halloa ! ” the whole pack emerged. Vince swept 
down like a swallow, encouraging his hounds with his 
musical voice before he steadied his horse and challenged 
the first bull-finch, A rush of riders dashed towards the 
point at which the fox 'had broken covert, and Octavia, 
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wishing to avoid the field, loosed her horse at the fence. 
Havoc was so elated that, on landing, he gave a jump almost 
as high as the place he had cleared, and for the next ten 
minutes they raced along over large and straightforward 

{cilCGS • 

The hounds, glued to the line, kept together and were 
clearly running for blood. They swerved towards the road, 
through a dense and hairy fence that looked at least seven 
feet high and impervious even to a bird. Octavia’s heart 
sank, as, except for an ominous-looking stile in the corner, 
she saw no way of getting out of the field. 

She perceived a man galloping at top speed towards the 
stile. He was riding a raking-looking chestnut, and a casual 
observer might have supposed his horse was out of hand, as 
only a maniac could have challenged timber at such a pace ; 
but within ten yards of the take-off his horse checked as if 
he had been in a show-yard and bounded over the stile like a 
buck. His rider looked round to see who was behind him, 
and Octavia recognized Robin Compton. She trie to pu 
her horse straight before following, but Havoc, seeing some- 
one in front of him, gave a bound and a rush and, Malang off 
too soon, hit the top rail with great violence, and notlung but 
consummate horsemanship could have prevented him from 
landing on his head. On seeing who she was, Robin pulled 

back and, pale with fear, said : ^ j i t 

“ Who the heU gave you that bit ? My God . I cou 

wring MerUn’s neck for disobeying me. At the first c 

^ “Neve®* mind, Robin,” said Octavia ^Ss- 

meut and forgetting she had never called ^ , hnoe 

tian name before. “ We’re in for a good thng !-I hope 
to God they won’t check. How wonderfuUy /““^orse 
jumped. If he had pecked. Havoc wo.Jd never have g 

over. The spirit of emulation did it . aV.nnr 

“ Damned little cocky-wax ! What does he 
bits ? I’ll break every bone in his bo y. » 
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Octavia ! They’re turning,” said Robin. “ There’s a canal 
and railway somewhere about. Better keep down wind and 
don’t touch his mouth.” 

But Havoc was too excited to take much notice of his 
rider, and had it not been for Jarvis — who, observing the 
situation, rode his horse so as to head Octavia off — she would 
never have turned. 

For the next twenty minutes they found themselves among 
the large and intricate fences that always surround a railway. 
Robin noted with dismay that Octavia never at any moment 
in the gallop had full control of her horse. Havoc, having 
given himself a rap, did not put a foot wrong ; and in the 
company of Robin and the dealer Octavia felt deliriously 

Hounds, having settled to their work, kept on at a holding 
pace and had no intention of letting their fox give them the 
slip over the railway. Dashing along at great speed, they 
put a high flight of post and rails between themselves and 
their pursuers. 

Robin was determined that Havoc should not jump any 
more timber till he had changed the bit. 

“ Pull round ! Sheer off ! ” he shouted to Jarvis. My 
horse won’t jump those rails. The fox is making for Gat- 
wick wood.” 

Jarvis, having seen Robin’s horse jump the stile like a stag 
earlier in the day, knew in a moment what he was intended 
to do. 

“ Pull round, miss,” he said, “ We’ll hit hounds off better 
by avoiding the canal.” 

Octavia with difficulty did as she was told, but Havoc 
resented what he thought was circus work, and taking him 
out of his stride always had a disastrous effect upon his 
nerves. Clenching the bit between his teeth and cocking his 
ears, he passed Robin and the dealer, and galloping like a 
flash of lightning across a vast enclosure over a thick-set fence, 
he dashed into the army of second horsemen. Octavia 
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jumped off, only too thankful to be alive. It was the first 
time a horse had ever run away with her, and though too 
exhausted to speak, she felt exhilarated. 

The Bragg had been running for over forty minutes, and 
she knew the hunt would be over the moment they got into 
a wood. In any case, nothing under Heaven would have 
made her go on. She sat down upon a hummock and ht a 

cigarette. 

Merlin, who was standing with the second horsemen, was 
unnerved by seeing his mistress careering towards them. 
He informed his companions that the horse was full of corn, 
and that it would not happen again ; a piece of information 
as much for his own benefit as his hearers, who, having seen 
Octavia’s triumph on Kilmallock, were wondering why she 
appeared so helpless. 

The Bragg hounds ran into Gatwick wood, where, after 
changing foxes several times, they gave up the hunt. Ihe 
second horsemen scattered to find their masters, and the 
diminished field were exaggerating their experiences and 


eating their lunch. , , • j 

Octavia was wondering whether she had disappointed him 

when Robin came up to her. After cursing Merlin, he asked 
Octavia if she would like to get on his horse, as the chestnut, 
steadied by the run, was a safe mount for her. 

“ It’s a pity to go in,” he said. » You’re miles away from 
Harbington. ^ This horse’ll carry you Uke a bird. You can 
pull his head through his chest now he’s got his ™ * 

I never take him to the meet, as he always ma es a 
himself with other horses. He’s a bad starter, u y 


rope him down.” . ^ 

Octavia replied she would never dream of . 

valuable animal, as she might spoil his sale, an sai 
hack Tattersalls back to Cranley, where they had left 

motor. 


i< 


Sir Harry said I might keep his man out aU day He 
and Colonel Brabazon their own way back. 
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“ I suppose you^re disappointed with Havoc ? ’’ said Robin, 
looking at her. 

“ Not at all. I’m disappointed with myself, Mr. Comp- 
ton.” 

“ Why ‘ Mr. Compton ’ ? I thought it was to be Robin,” 
he said, handing her his 6ask. 

“ Well, Robin, if you don’t think me chicken-hearted I 
think I would rather go back now. I shan’t be home till tea- 
time, and my arms ache. D’you mind ? ” 

“ Very much ; but there it is ! — I’ll get over and see you 
soon. You rode remarkably well ; but Havoc won’t stand 
that bit. I’ll bring over the only thing I think he’ll go in. 
Anyway, say you aren’t disappointed with the horses I’ve 
got for you. You’re not angry with me, are you ? ” 

“ Of course not. I’m over the moon with joy. You just 
wait till you see me on Kilmallock 1 or on Havoc with the 
proper bit. You’ll be ever so proud of your pupil. When 
have I ever been angry with you . . . Robin ? ” 

She pressed his hand and, signalling to Merlin, got on to 
Tattersalls. Walking by her side when they were out of 
sight of the field, Robin said : 

“ Who have you got at St. Mildred’s ? Why is it too 
crowded to have me there ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Did Jessica say she was crowded ? ” said 
Octavia. “ The only people I Imow who are coming to- 
night are Sir Harry Pelham and his nephew.” 

Greville Pelham ! Why, I thought he was selling beans 
in Sheffield,” said Robin. “ Do you know him ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Octavia. “ I met him on Tuesday.” 

“ Surely he’s not taken to hunting, has he ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! He doesn’t ride. Good-bye, Robin. You’re 
coming next week, and we’ll meet before that.” 

“ Say you’re ever so glad to see me, and that I’m marvel- 
lously clever to have found you two such good horses,” he 
said, holding her hand in both his and observing the shadows 
under her eyes. 
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“ I’m ever so glad to see you, and you’re marvellously 
clever to have found me two such good horses,” she said, and 
kissing her hand to him she cantered away. 

One of the pleasures of hunting in the big and fasWonable 
countries are the rides home. As the fences are high and 
clean, and the going hard and springy, horses do not suffer 
from the same troubles as those that are hunted over plough ; 
their legs do not fill, and if it is a bad scenting day they are 
fresh enough to gallop home on wide stretches of grass at the 
sides of the roads. One of the surprising things even in 
well-bred horses is their desire to get home. They will 
leave the best of company on the finest of days to return, not 
only with alacrity, but with excitement, to the duUness of 
their own stables. Tattersalls, having done nothing aU day, 
galloped back to Cranley with his hind legs weU un^r him 
and his ears cocked as if he had heard a “ Halloa ! ^ ctavia 

felt refreshed by the rhythm of his even and elastic stride. 

Refusing aU offers of food from Cuthbert’s well-trained 

servants, she ordered Sir Harry Pelham’s motor. 

Upon her arrival at St. Mildred’s the butler informed her 
that Mrs. Brabazon was resting, but had given instructions 

to say that she would be down in an hour. 

“If you want tea earlier, Mrs. Brabazon ^says wiU you 

order it for yourself and Mr. Pelham, miss. 

“ Has Mr. Pelham arrived ? ” asked Octavia. 

“ Yes, miss ; he’s in the sitting-room.” 

“ All right, Hawkins : tea in an hour will be quite soon 


enough for me.” , .. ..cor 

Avoiding the door of the sitting-room, she ran two steps 

a time up to her bedroom. • i, .. 

In spite of what she looked upon as a failure ^ 

manship, Octavia felt unaccountably happy. = avuav 
advent^e over her first experience of a horse 
with her^ and the knowledge that had she inter ere 
way -with Havoc she might have had a dis^trous ^ j. ’ 
ga4 her a feeling of inward satisfaction. There is nothi g 
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more exhilarating than the humour you are in after a danger 
escaped, and Octavia came to the conclusion that she had a 
charmed life. 

The thought of meeting Master Greville ” filled her 
with excitement, and a hundred new emotions were playing 
round her heart. She wondered if he would greet her with 
embarrassment, pleasure, or coldness. She longed to know 
if she had made anything -like the same impression upon 
him as he had made upon her, and whether he had looked 
upon her as a woman or a child when he carried her up to 
bed. If he had thought she was a mere child tired from a 
long and exhausting day — his action was easily explained ; 
but, after all, she was seventeen, and no one could suppose 
you were not grown up at that age. It was a disturbing 
reflection. She tried to interpret the expression of his 
eyes when, after laying her upon the bed, he had stood 
and looked at her ; but he had left the room too quickly 
for her to visualize it. 

Jenkins was waiting at the top of the stairs. 

“ What will you wear to-night, miss ? ** she said, following 
her into the bedroom. 

Octavia’s eye fell upon the Chinese dressing-gown. 

“ Go and have your tea, Jenkins,” she said. “ I’ll wear 
my rose taffetas.” 

She did not want her maid to see how long it would take 
to pin the flowered crepe-de-Chine round her, or observe the 
trouble she was about to take with her appearance. 

There was one line of action she was determined not to 
repeat. She remembered the morning walk in the beech 
wood, and vowed that she would never again assume a dignity 
she did not feel; nor would she allow Greville Pelham to 
think she had taken the incidents of the night at Chivers too 
seriously. 

When she opened the door of the sitting-room she found 
Greville alone, and so absorbed in the evening paper that he 
did not hear her enter. She leant over the back of his chair 
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and, stretching her arm over his shoulder, put a hand across 
the paragraph he was reading ; at which he turned with a 
start and got up from his chair. 

They stood for a moment changing eyes. Then Octavia 
spoke : 

“ What is it you are reading that is so interesting ? ” 

“ I see there is to be a by-election here. The Tory mem- 
ber is going to be made a peer, and a Labour man I know is 
going to contest the seat.’’ 

“ How thrilling ! Who will the Liberal be ? ” 

“ I doubt if they’ll find a Liberal to stand ; but Water- 
borough’s such a fine fellow that, if he gets in, he’ll work for 
the best things in Liberalism, just as he’ll work against the 
foolish things in Labour. He’s a strange, inspired sort of 
fellow — a kind of visionary. Though poor, he’s well edu- 
cated and reads all sorts of books. Talking about public 
opinion, he said to me : ‘ In Voltaire’s letters you’ll find he 
says you should work for the little public. The true public 
is always a minority, the rest is the vulgar.* It would be 
strange if a man like this were to get in ! But Pm told that 
things have changed down here, though I don’t suppose 
he’s really got a chance. Poor Uncle Harry ! and the Mas- 
ter ! All Harbington will be up in arms. I confess I would 
give anything to see him win ! ” 

“ Waterborough ! — the man who preaches in the open air 
here ? How did you come to know him ? ” 

“ It’s a long story ; I’ll tell it to you some other time.” 

Octavia looked up and saw Jessica. • 

“ Well, darling, how did you get on ? ” she said, kissing 

Octavia. 

“ We had a tremendous hunt ! I scraped through ; but 
without much credit, as Havoc runs away with me almost at 
a walk. He’s so strong I doubt if I shall ever be able to ride 
him. Robin Compton says Merlin was a fool to put such a 
light bit on him. He knows the horse. You see, he bought 
it in Ireland ; he warned me . . 
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Mrs, Brabazon did not want to talk about Robin, so to 
change the subject she said : 

“ What a lovely tea-gown ! Doesn’t she look charming, 
Greville ? You must never give it away. Those sort of 
Chinese things last for ever.” Seeing a look of self-con- 
sciousness rare to Octavia, she continued : “ I’m not flatter- 
ing — I really mean it.” 

“ I shall never give it away,” said Octavia, looking at Gre- 
ville. Do tell Mrs. Brabazon what you’ve read in the 
evening paper.” 

“ I was saying when you came into the room that a Labour 
friend of mine — by name Waterborough — is going to stand 
for Parliament here, as old Watson Whitty is going to be 
made a peer.” 

“ Do you know Waterborough ? ” said Jessica. “ He’s 
been down here for the last six months. Do you mean to 
say it’s fixed ? What an outcry it will raise ! But surely 
no one but a Tory has the slightest chance of winning in this 
part of the world. It will take a brave man to challenge the 
convictions of Harbington, Dashington, and every clergy- 
man in the county.” 

“ He’s an interesting fellow. I must introduce him to 
you.” 

“ My dear Greville ! Brab would never allow that ! As 
for the Master, perfect as he thinks me, he would look upon 
it as a public duty to cut me, and the doors of Stanton 
Starkey would be denied to me for ever.” 

“ Are they so political down here, Mrs. Brabazon ? ” said 
Octavia. “ I didn’t know they were interested in anything 
but fox-hunting,” 

They’re interested in themselves. They like what 
they’re accustomed to. I don’t know a single Liberal, except 
Susan Malet and the innkeeper of the ‘ Anchor and Dolphin.* 

I suppose you will canvass for him, Greville ? Your father’s 
a Liberal, isn’t he, Octavia ? ” 

“ I should rather think he was ! We all are ! And if you 
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lived at Dunross you’d be a Socialist. Ever since I was a 
child I’ve heard papa abuse the Tories.” 

“ That’s not so very long ago, my dear ! How old do you 
think Octavia is ? ” said Mrs. Brabazon, turning to Greville. 

Octavia, feeling that much depended on his answer, gazed 
at him. 

“ I’m not good at guessing people’s ages,” he replied 
gravely. Sixteen or seventeen, I should say.” 

“ I am seventeen,” she answered. 

At this moment Sir Harry Pelham and Colonel Brabazon 
came into the room. After kissing his hostess’s hand, Sir 
Harry said : 

** We are to have a by-election here, and you’ll hardly 
believe it, but that preaching fellow is going to be put up. 
What days we live in ! My father would turn in his grave 
at the thought of this county being contested by Labour ; 
but unless I’m mistaken there is little chance of the Conser- 
vatives losing the seat. You, my dear boy,” he said, turning 
to his nephew, “ no doubt hope he will win.” 

Equal opportunities for us all, and that sort of thing, I 
suppose,” said Colonel Brabazon. As if anything could 
make us equal ! ” 

“ I shouldn’t worry over that, Brab dear ! We’re singu- 
larly equal down here. Possibly Waterhouse or whatever 
he’s called— will give us our first opportunity of being un- 
equal, which might be aU to the good. What d’you think, 

dear Sir Harry ? ” said Jessica. 

» Come, come, Mrs. Brab ! I won’t allow you to range 
yourself on the side of Labour, or we shall certainly lose t e 
seat. I hear it suggested that Guy Coventry should be put 
forward as a local man of influence ! It only shows t e 
ignorance that always prevails at Headquarters whenever 
there is a by-election ; if he were adopted, it would be a 
walk-over for Labour,” said Sir Harry, expanding his chest. 

“ He wouldn’t do badly,” said Colonel Brabazon. “After 
all, he’s an English gentleman.’ 
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“ There are such a lot of English gentlemen, I wonder if 
that is the best qualification for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons,” said Jessica with a jrawn in her voice, 

** Guy may not have brains, but he’s got something better. 
I don’t think for a moment he’ll consent. He’s a bit tongue- 
tied and you want confidence for this sort of business. Any- 
how, he’s an Imperialist,” said the Colonel. 

“ What does that exactly mean ? ” asked Octavia. 

“ It means hating every country but your own, darling,” 
said Jessica. “ Imperialists are people who have been round 
the world in great luxury once, and know nothing whatever 
about foreign nations. The French are frogs, Germans 
louts, Rumanians savages, and Russians barbarians.” 

At this, Greville Pelham, fearing the conversation might 
develop into a discussion in which he would lose his temper, 
interrupted her. 

“ It would be amusing,” he said, “ to collect phrases 
about international reputations expressed in the vernacular. 
For instance, ‘ Fairc Suisse,’ to have a drink without offering 
one to your companion ; or ‘ Dutch treat ’ where you each 
pay your own share ; or ‘ Dutch courage ’ or the French 
equivalent for our ‘ French leave * : ‘ filer a I’Anglaise.’ 
And there are many others.” 

“ All I care about,” said his uncle, interrupting him, “ is 
that our fellow should be an Imperialist, a Protectionist, and 
put the Trade Unions in their proper place.” 

“ If that is all that is needed, dearest Sir Harry, you will 
have no difficulty in selecting from a hundred candidates in 
this part of the world,” said Jessica. ** Now we must go 
and dress for dinner. Susan and Tilbury are coming.” 

Turning to Greville, Colonel Brabazon said : 

I ve hardly spoken to you, Pelham. I hope you’re stay- 
ing for a bit and have brought lots of books. You know what 
the life is down here.” 

Many thanks,” said Greville, opening the door for his 
hostess. 
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Collected round the dinner-table, the conversation was 
divided between those who talked of the day’s hunting and 
those who were interested in the by-election. 

“ Linger-longer-Lucy played the fool to-day,” said Til- 
bury to Mrs. Malet, “ tossing me about like a pancake 
and then refusing water the width of a Bryant and May. 
She’s a damned funk and not worth the straw she stands 
on ! ” 

** I was speaking to Grubb and Gibbins. They don’t 
think Waterborough has a chance ; but they all tell me he’s 
an extraordinary speaker — more like a revivalist, and quite 
out of the common,” said Sir Harry. “ They talk about the 
influence of the Press, but it has nothing like the same influ- 
ence over people as the power of oratory.” 

“ I believe in the power of the Press,” said Colonel Bra- 
bazon. You can’t overrate it. I don’t think there’s a 
man down here who takes in a Liberal paper. ^ 

“Quite true, darling. They don’t even take in The 

Times,'^ said Jessica. 

“ Well, my dear, the Daily T elegraph has very sound 

opinions,” replied her husband. 

“ She takes me for a porter, and expects me to carry 
her fiddle-head. I was a jackass to buy her and must hand 
her on to some hero in the plough. I say, Miss Octavia, 
that flea-bitten of yours is a fizzer, but you put the fear 
of hell into the second horsemen to-day ! My yokel told 
me you nearly killed him ; not that that would have mat 
tered, for I would willingly subscribe to his funera * ^ ^ 

poop ! My horses are as soft as sweetbreads ; his hands are 
so heavy that when I get on them their mouths are as u o 

foam as meringues are of cream ! ” ^ « t 

“ I didn’t see you. Lord Tilbury,’^’ said Octavia. 1 

mean — there was such a crowd, wasn’t there ? 

“ How can you see any of us poor devils ? You re a ways 

in front.” 

“ Being run away vdth, you mean,” she replied. 
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“ It’s their advertisements that make newspapers pay and 
not their opinions, isn’t it ? ” said Jessica. 

At this, Lord Tilbury joined the general conversation and, 
speaking across the table, said : 

“ I read two advertisements to-day which amused me. 
The first : 

W antedy a strong donkey^ to do entire work of country 
clergyman, 

and the second : 

Bachelor in business would appreciate joining cheery family 
in absolute first-class home. Anywhere to the west or north- 
west of London. Roomy stables essential. 

Would you have replied to this in my favour, Mrs. Brab ? ” 

“ I certainly would if you think * cheery home ’ describes 
St. Mildred’s,” she answered. 

“ By God, I do ! It’s the cheeriest house I know.” 
Looking at Octavia, he said, “ You don’t think of committing 
suicide just yet, do you, Miss Octavia ? Though I wouldn’t 
answer for Pelham ; but he has always had a touch of Hamlet. 
Philosophers despise people like you and me.” 

“ Do you, Mr. Pelham ? I thought the essence of philo- 
sophy was tolerance,” she replied. “ If you will only take in 
pupils, Lord Tilbury and I will come and stay with you. 
Will you chaperone us, Mrs. Brabazon ? ” 

Jessica felt a poignant longing to have had youth upon 
her side as she looked at Octavia, as fresh as a flower in her 
rose-coloured dress. 

“ You may be certain I will,” she said ; “ but I have every 
confidence in Tilbury.” 

“ Not much of a compliment, Mrs. Brab, I fear,” he 
replied. 

“ My dear Mrs. Malet,” said Sir Harry, “ I believe you 
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are a Socialist. You and Waterborough should hunt in 
couples. D’you mean to tell me youVe been to his meet- 

ings ? ” . . ^ T 

“ Yes ; and they were most interesting. Of course, I 

don’t always agree with him, but I understand his point of 

view. He never says a stupid thing.” 

“ By the Holy Moses I then he’s not the man for me ! ” 

exclaimed Tilbury. 

Greville Pelham, who had hardly opened his mouth during 


dinner, said : t j tt 

“ I heard him speak in the East End of London. He was 

discussing the position of the King.” 

Colonel Brabazon put down his knife and, looking pro- 
foundly shocked, said : j i u 

You don’t mean to say you didn’t get up and leave the 

meeting, my dear Pelham. Everyone knows ^ the Kings 
name should never be mentioned in politics. ^ 

“ On the contrary, I went home with him, and that is how 
we got to know each other,” replied Greville, 

“Do tell us about it,” said Octavia. 

“ It will be awfully interesting ! ” said Tilbury, with a 


suppressed yawn. _ „ 

“ If pu’ve finished, I think we’ll go ; Greville can tell us 

about it another time.” , 

Mrs. Brabazon got up and, accompanied by Octavia ana 

Mrs. Malet, she left the room. 

When the men came out of the dining-room Octavia was 

80 exhausted that she was glad Greville did not 

her, and felt nothing but relief when Tilbury pu e a c ai 

up to hers and sat down. • t? i j 

“ Robin Compton says you’re the best rider m 
and, by Jove I he’s right ! ” Lowering his voice an pu ng 
his chair closer, he continued with an expression o 
admiration : “ AU Harbington were talking of you i uesday, 
and, by God ! I expect ail Dashington will e oing e 
same to-night.” 
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Mrs. Brabazon, observing a look of ill-concealed boredom 
on Greville’s face, said : 

“ I want Greville to play to us. Octavia is too tired to 
talk. You hate music, Tilbury, so you can go to the bil- 
liard-room. Let’s go into the other room. You’re fond of 
music, aren’t you, Octavia ? P’raps you sing ? ” 

“ Alas ! no. I would rather have had a lovely voice than 
anything in the world.” 

“ Even than wonderful hands, Miss Octavia ? ” said Til- 
bury, getting up to open the door. 

Octavia asked her hostess if she had ever heard what Beau- 
marchais had said on the subject of singing, and quoted : 
“ Ce qui est trop bete pour etre dit, on le chante.” 

“ What a good memory you’ve got,” said Greville, looking 
at her with his slow smile. 

“ There are some things I don’t forget,” she said as she 
passed him in the doorway. 

“ What will you play, Greville ? Don’t just sit down and 
get up again. Play something serious and long,” said Mrs. 
Malet, who was a musician. 

“ Something that will make you all go to sleep, I suppose 
you mean ? ” said he. 

“ Now you are fishing for compliments ! Have you ever 
known anyone go to sleep while you were playing ? ” said 
Jessica, turning over the leaves of various books. 

“ I regret to say it happened to me once,” he said, looking 
at Octavia. 

“ It must have been a man,” said Susan, “ for we women 
always conceal our feelings when we’re bored, don’t we, 
Jessica ? ” 

“ No, it was a woman.” 

And what did you do ? Did you lose your temper and 
wake her ? ” said Susan. 

“I woke her,” said Greville. 

“ How like you ! And was she furious ? ” 

I don t know at all what she felt . . . What do you 
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want me to pla7 ? You’ve found what you were looking 
for, have you, Mrs. Brabazon ? Because if you haven’t, I’ll 

play a fugue.” . f t • 

Having failed to find the music she was looking for, Jessica 

arranged the cushions, and signing to Octavia to put her ^et 

up, sat down beside her on a sofa facing Greville. They 

listened to the Bach fugue in C Sharp minor. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE WALK 

T he next day, after a late breakfast, Octavia joined the 
men in the sitting-room. They half-rose to say good 
morning and then relapsed into their chairs. Sir Harry was 
writing letters, surrounded by the morning papers ; Colonel 
Brabazon was examining a motor map, and Greville Pelham 
was buried in an arm-chair, reading and marking a book. 
They all appeared unconcerned. 

Jessica Brabazon seldom came down before the gong 
sounded for lunch ; and Octavia knew from the habits of 
the house that if she did not take advantage of the morning 
hours there would be no opportunity for her to have an un- 
interrupted tete a the. Encouraged by his humour of the 
night before, she had an overwhelming longing to be alone 
with Greville ; but as he had not looked at her when he said 
good morning, there was nothing to make her suppose he 
shared the same desire. 

She reflected that he was not an easy man to talk to. His 
face distracted her attention and her mind felt like a slip- 
carriage when listening to him. But the conversation they 
had had about the by-election seemed to come between her 
and the evening at Chivers, and she did not want the memory 
of that meeting to be in any way dimmed. At Dunross she 
had always been the central figure in the conversation. 
Robin and the boys had made a sort of claque, and she had 
never been without an audience. The Professor had warned 
her against people who decanted themselves too freely ; as 
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he said, in passing the bottle the wine might be spilt. Had 
she decanted herself too freely on that foggy night ? She 
could not recall a single sentence of her conversation. 

She looked at the mute book-shelves and undisturbed 
people, and wondered what she ought to do. Unopened 
letters from Dick and the Professor were in her pocket, and 
there was no reason she should not retire to read them ; but 
she was not in the humour to read or write letters. She was 
consumed by a preoccupied and inner feeling of restlessness. 

Walking to the open window behind Sir Harry Pelham’s 




ii 


chair, she said : 

What a lovely morning!” ^ , c- u 

I expect you wish you were out hunting,” said Sir Harry, 

looking up from the writing-table, “ I would have taken you 
with pleasure, but the hounds are in a bad country ; and as 
you only have two horses, you must save them for next week. 
We mustn’t let Robin see you on a tired hunter or he wiU 
mount you himself ; and though he hasn’t got a bad horse 
in his stables, they are none too easy to nde. He would be 
telling you all the time what he expected you to do, and be 

angry if you didn’t obey him.” 

“ Thank you. Sir Harry ; but I’m quite glad not to be out 

hunting,” said Octavia, adding without much conviction : 
“I’ve got ever so many things I ought to 
At this moment the door opened and Lord 
announced. In a suit of large checks, and standing behind 
an enormous cigar, he walked into the room and looked at 
them with a quizzical expression. Observing the surprise 

of the company, he said : , j 

“Nothing doing at Dashington 
worth while losing myself like a babe in t e a 
woods : so I blew in to have a chat and see your we g 
carriers, Miss Octavia.” Eyeing her with a sunny > 

he added : “ Hope that won’t bore you. You 
pine-apples in this room ; it’s a positive crime no o 

on a day like this 1 ” 
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Greville raised himself languidly from his chair and, put- 
ting down his book, said : 

“ You’re perfectly right, my dear Tilbury. I was think- 
ing precisely the same thing. Let’s go and see your horses, 
Miss Daventry.” 

Octavia wished the thought had occurred to him earlier, 
and, surprised at her unexpected visitor, she left the 
room. 

One of the stories told about Lord Tilbury was that when 
reproached for throwing away his fortune he had said : “ I 
always try to live up to my income, even if I have to borrow 
money to do it.” But as heirs to large estates have been 
known to expect too much of their bankers, he was seldom 
out of a state of impecuniosity. He ate, drank, and slept 
too much ; but his courage, high spirits and generosity 
endeared him to everyone he encountered, and, although 
susceptible, he was not without a certain sort of shrewdness. 
He did not like Greville Pelham. All men who did not care 
for fox-hunting, and read books, were “ long-haired pompous 
prigs,” and knowing that he was engaged upon public work, 
Greville was the last person he expected to meet. He would 
never have dragged himself out of bed had he foreseen such 
an untoward situation. 

Slept badly, I suppose, Tilbury?” said Sir Harry, looking 
up from his letters. 

“ It’s a funny thing, but I can’t close an eye now after I’m 
called. I toss like a billow on the briny between the hours 
of nine and eleven. . . . Ah, here you are ! — Miss Octavia 
has converted you, has she, Pelham ? You’re interested in 
horses, I see. Isn’t that new ? ” 

“ Quite new,” said Greville, holding the door open for 
Octavia. Sir Harry heard Tilbury say as the trio passed 
under the open window : 

“ Where did I get ‘ live and learn ’ from ? Oh, out of ' 
Shakespeare, I suppose, or a Christmas cracker.” 

Strolling towards the stables, Tilbury’s slang and his 
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8mall-talk faded, and he could think of nothing to say ; nor 
was Octavia in any way tempted to assist him. 

Greville was anxious that they should all keep together, 
and showed an unsuccessful attempt to make conversation. 
His object was two-fold. He did not want Jessica to think 
he was interested in Octavia, and he doubted whether the 
night at Chivers had made a permanent impression. He 
felt instinctively that if Mrs. Brabazon’s suspicions were 
aroused, it would destroy Octavia’s confidence in her new 
friend and rob her of some of her youthful admiration. 

Octavia resented a moment of the time she was not spend- 
ing in the hunting field being wasted by an irrelevant visitor, 
and Greville’s obvious desire not to be left alone with her 
did nothing to appease her resentment. 

They walked along in the winter sunshine till the stables 
came in view. For almost the first time in his life Lord 
Tilbury was without resource ; and feeling the weight of 

the oppressive silence, he said : iv i -u 

“ Hadn’t we better go somewhere else ? Pelham loathes 

the sight of a horse, and to judge by the expression of liis face 

might be going to a funeral.” 

‘‘ I entirely agree ; there’s nothing more boring than 

looking at horses ; or at anything one doesn’t want to see. 

Let’s go to the garden,” said Octavia. 

“Just as you like. I’m equaUy contented wherever we 

go. One needs very little to make one happy on a day hke 


this,” said Greville. , 

They turned away from the stables and walked 
the gardens. Blackbirds flew into the shrubberies and the 
yew hedges were illuminated by a dazzling sun. o 

Tilbury broke the silence. ^ 'a 

“ I think rU shoot off and see Mrs. Brab, he said, 


which Greville stopped him. u oi- 

“ She won’t be down yet. Let’s go on and turn back at 

the iron gates, unless you’re tired, Miss Daventry. 


you say ? 
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“ I’m never tired, thank you,” said Octavia. “ Why not 
go beyond the iron gates ? It would be a pity for us to 
separate on such a perfect morning. There are many 
subjects on which I would like to hear your opinion, Lord 
Tilbury. What, for instance, do you think of the by- 
election ? ” 

“ I heard about it last night. What are the names of the 
Johnnies who are going on the war-path ? ” 

“ I only know one. Waterborough is the name of the 
Labour candidate,” said Greville. 

“ rU wager a pony he has as much chance of getting in as 
my mare Cunning Kate has of jumping Niagara I Hullo I 
there’s Mrs. Brab.” 

With this Lord Tilbury, waving his stick, ran rapidly back 
to where his hostess was standing. 

“ Let’s go too,” said Greville, turning round. 

“ As you like. I’m equally contented wherever we go. 
One needs very little to make one happy on a day like this, 
and I would not wish to rob you of one moment of Lord 
Tilbury’s society,” said Octavia. 

“ You mustn’t be hard on humble admirers. I don’t 
suppose Tilbury has ever been up so early in his life before 
on a non-hunting morning. It’s a compliment, I can assure 
you.” 

“ How clever you are, Mr. Pelham ! I’m surprised you 
thought I was even as old as sixteen . . .” 

“ I don’t think I said sixteen . . .” 

“ You ought to have said twelve ! ” she retorted. 

“ If my memory serves me right, I said seventeen.” 
Dropping his voice and stopping her, he said : “ Will you go 
for a walk with me this afternoon ? ” 

“ Certainly not, unless you can persuade a third party to 
accompany us,” said Octavia, and leaving him, she joined 
Lord Tilbury and Mrs. Brabazon. 

Seeing Greville standing where Octavia had left him 
Jessica called out : 
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** Pm going to see the gardener. Take Octavia to the 
summer-house. There’s half an hour before lunch,” and 
putting her arm through Tilbury’s she turned him off the 
path. 

** Pm afraid you’ll think me terribly rude, Mrs. Brabazon, 
but I really must write my foreign letters,” said Octavia, 
determined at all costs not to be left alone with Greville. 
She took off her hat, and shaking the hair back from her fore- 
head, raced across the lawn to the house. 

Alone in her bedroom she opened her letter from the 
Professor. No one wrote letters like he did, and, overcome 
with remorse to think she had only written one short line to 
him, she sat down at the writing-table. 


Beloved Proiessofy 

I jeel horribly guilty. I meant to have written to you 
directly I got here, but you^ve forgiven me so much that 
I know you wonH fail me now. I am well and hapfy, though 
up till now I have been tremendously tired. I wonder what you 
would think of the hunting world? Mrs. Brabazon is a 
fascinating and illusive person. She^s a little too agreeable, 
and surprisingly lazy, but I think you would love her. 1 
believe she has read a lot, but a few books go a long way down 
here. / am convinced that it is impossible to read 
four or five days a week ; and when we meet again you ll find me 

ever so dull. Tou know my host, though you won't 
him. I forget him while Pm speaking to him, but he is tb 
best of men. He says you met in Glasgow and that you made 
a wonderful speech. All the people / know who have any- 
thing to do with Colonies are ultimately dull, and Colonel 
Brabazon feels it his duty to be on countless Colonial Co 


Mrs. Brabazon wants you to come here, but is afraid ^ 
bore you. If you have to be in London when / ^omebaf aft 

Christmas we might arrange to be here together. g ■? 
well ; but I have no audience^do you remember you said once 
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that I always had an audience at Dunross and was in danger 
of making the sun a footlight F You warned me that if I 
did not take care I should lose the fower of being haffy alone. 
You needn't be afraid. Excepting yourself^ 1 have ceased to 
want any audience and am perfectly happy alone. 

There is one thing you must tell me when you write. Do you 
consider me young or old for my age ? Don't fail to tell me 
this. I've made a new friend. I wonder if you would like 
him ? He takes himself more seriously than he takes me, but he 
is more interesting than the others, and is somehow different. 
He says I'm inconsistent ; but I told him consistency beheaded 
the Baptist, and you can hardly expect to find it in a reasonable 
woman. I don't think it's an enviable quality, do you ? 
There's something complacent about consistency, and I like 
hungry people. I was born voraciously hungry. 

Beloved Professor, write soon and say you don't want me to be 
serious, or satisfied, or calm, or consistent, or anything but your 
devoted Octavia. 

P.S. His name is Greville Pelham. 

When Octavia had finished writing her letter she took it 
downstairs, and after putting it in the post-box that stood 
on a table in the hall, she walked into the sitting-room. 
Everyone was out, the windows and doors were open, and 
the house seemed deserted. Whether from over-fatigue or 
the morning disappointment it would have been difficult to 
say, but Octavia was suffering from the reaction that always 
came to her when the thrill of danger had faded out of her 
blood-vessels. For reasons she could not have defined she 
felt an overwhelming sense of depression. It had all been so 
perfect such a short time before. What was it that had 
changed everything ? Why was life always presenting her 
with such violent contrasts. There was Dunross, with the 
beauty of the moors ; the delight of her talks with the Pro- 
fessor ; her games with Dick, her rides with Robin ; the 
quotations in her Commonplace Book, and the puzzling 
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enigmas that she wrestled with under the rowans. Then 
there was St. Mildred’s — the horses, the hunting, the tri- 
umph of her first day, the danger of the second, the letters 
unfinished, the books unread, and the night at Chivers. 
None of those things were satisfying taken by themselves. 
And it was precisely the same about people. There was 
Sir Harry, with his circulating smile, worldly wisdom, court- 
esy and kindness. There was Robin — idle, sympathetic, 
and brilliant on a horse ; but he didn’t care for music, he 
wasn’t interested in politics, and he had no sort of moral 
ambition. It was true he was sympathetic ; but except 
about herself what was he sympathetic about ? She said 
to herself : I’m convinced nothing wants more watcliing 
than one’s sympathies. I ought really to try and be more 
like myself — and less like the person I’m speaking to. The 
only good I ever do comes from being sympathetic, and Pm 
afraid all the harm will come from it. I must not let my 
sympathies buttonhole me. I must try and get away from 
them, since they will never get away from me. If Robin 
really loves me, he ought to want me to be better j but he 
always thinks I’m good enough for me. Nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory !— A man like Robin ought m want 
the woman he loves to be good, as he certainly doesn’t care 

if she’s clever,” 

Her thoughts turned to Greville Pelham. He was a 
greater contrast than even her home or her horses ; and no 
one could accuse him of too much sympathy. He^ disli e 
more than he liked ; maintained his own point of view, and 
seldom praised anything or anybody. He seemed to t in 
if people let their sympathies run to seed they would never 
bear fruit ; but she would infinitely prefer them to bear 
flowers. And then he was moody. Perhaps he thought the 
same of her. She also had moods, and had shown an almost 
childish temper in the morning walk. Having guessed her 
age at sixteen, he had probably looked upon her as a child 
when he had carried her up to bed. 
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When the Professor answered her letter, would he say she 
was young ? It was a drawback never to grow up ; but if 
she was too young for her age Greville was too old ; indeed 
she had serious doubts if he had ever had any youth. No 
doubt people who liked horses and an out-of-door life, wasted 
their time, and were seldom intellectual, but they were, at 
any rate, human ; and after aU that was the only thing that 
counted. They fitted into the small parts of life like two 
people playing bridge : each might have moderate cards, 
but the hands fitted, and together they were good enough 
to win the game. Greville despised the smaller things, and 
would doubtless say life was entirely made up of Big thinp, 
Great ideas, High aspirations, Heroic resolves, etc. For him 
life was not an adventure, but a crusade. Work should not 
merely be a means of earning our living, but the honour and 
making of our lives. This was all very heavy, and she was 
not in the humour for big ideas ! — She only wanted little 
things : tiny little happy things. Some small human sign ; 
not a symbol to hang upon a wall and look at, or pray to ; 
but something that she could take down and hold in both her 
hands ; that she could say — as she had said when she was a 
child — “ This is my own : mine, to keep.” 

Tapping her teeth with a pencil Octavia looked out of the 
window and frowned at the blackbirds hopping on the lawn. 
Like a person with a temperature, she was exaggerating 
what she felt, and had lost her sense of proportion. 
Instead of consuming her own smoke she was photograph- 
ing it. 

She walked to the fireplace and took up the book Greville 
had been reading. Opening it at random she read the 
following passage, which he had marked : 

\ 

Ah, golden eyes, to win you yet 
1 bring mine April coronet. 

The lovely blossoms of the Spring 
For you I weave, to you I bring. 
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‘These roses with the lilies set. 

The dezoy^ dark-eyed violet. 

Narcissus and the windflower wet : 

Wilt thou disdain mine ofering ? 

Ah, golden eyes ! 

Crowned with thy lovet^s flowers, forget 
The pride wherein thy heart is set. 

For thou, like these or anything. 

Hast but a moment of thy Spring, 

The Spring, and then— the long regret. 

Ah, golden eyes ! 

Hearing the sound of footsteps, Octavia turned round and 
saw Greville Pelham. 

“ I thought we would not invite Tilbury to entertain us 
this afternoon ; but when you’ve finished writing you might 
come and talk to me in the morning-room. I shall be work- 
ing there,” he said. 

“ All right,” she replied. “ Tell me, who is this by ? 

“ It’s Andrew Lang’s translation of Rufinus’ lines to Rhod- 
ocleia, sending her a wreath of flowers.” 

The gong sounded for lunch. 

“ Well, how are the horses ? ” said Sir Harry, seating him- 
self next to Octavia. „ 

‘‘ We didn’t go to the stables, but I expect they re all 

right. Are the Harbington in a good country to-morrow f 
If I can’t ride Havoc I shall exchange him. ^I don’t want to 
be run away with every time I ride him. 

“ I’m inclined to think you should put Jarvis on him, or 
Robin : but he may go better in another bit. orses t at 
pull need weight in their mouths. Sharp bits are t e 
est mistake in the world with a light -mout e pu er , 
grooms never understand this. You reniember, rs. ra , 
that horse of yours f He went like a child when you put a 
segundo on him,” said Sir Harry. 
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Mrs. BrabazoE was not listening. She was talking to 
Greville about America. 

The statistics of crime there are appalling. I may have 
got it wrong, but I read there were one hundred and two 
violent deaths per thousand over there, to four per thousand 
here. If that’s true what can one think of the entirely 
United States ! ” 

“ A man told me the other day that no one respects the 
law in America. He knows the country, and says that till 
the law is properly administered and obeyed, the Americans 
will never be a great race. The trouble is that progress 
there has gone beyond civilization. They have commercial- 
ized and standardized everything, and killed all disinterested- 
ness. It is no use turning pigs into sausages, or pressing a 
button to empty a drain I Improvements are worthless 
to human beings unless they are protected by the law, and 
allowed to be themselves,” said Greville. 

“ I imagine their judges are underpaid. I know nothing 
about it, but am told the Bar governs the Bench in 
America. No one can deny they have great lawyers,” said 
Sir Harry. 

“ I have never understood what makes a great lawyer. 
The famous ones I know have uninteresting, commonplace 
minds, and hardly any temperament. I suppose it’s a separ- 
ate gift, like making money in the City. Has any man of 
remarkable intellect ever made money in the City ? ” asked 
Jessica. 

“ I daresay Grote had an interesting mind. I suppose 
one should say intellectual men don’t make money, but men 
of intellect do — though I know half-wits to talk to who have 
made fortunes. A lawyer’s job is a very different affair. Above 
all else he must have the power to persuade. No amount of 
argument, no amount of reasoning, no amount of intellect 
will help. You must have something about you first to 
persuade, then to master, and then to win ; as it’s chiefly 
done by speech, you mustn’t only have the power of per- 
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suasion in your speaking, but the power to inspire enthu- 
siasm in your personality,” said Greville. 

“ You seem to know a lot about lawyers, my dear chap. 
You ought to be a coach,” said Tilbury, 

“ I started life as a lawyer and was a failure. I daresay I 
hadn't the brains, but I never had the powers Pve been 
describing.” 

“ Wasn’t that long-haired, dirty -looking chap you had at 
lunch here a few weeks ago a famous lawyer, Mrs. Brab ? ” 
“ Do you mean Susan’s friend, Stewart Scott ? My dear 
Tilbury, he’s particularly good-looking and not at all dirty.” 

“ All I can say is that, like certain stuffs that are guaranteed 
not to wash, soap is wasted on him,” was the reply. 

When lunch was finished, Hawkins informed Octavia that 
Merlin wished to see her, and Lord Tilbury accompanied 


her to the stables. t u 

“ Afraid I bored you this morning, Miss Octavia. 1 ob- 
served Pelham a bit off his feed. I came to ask if by chance 
you wanted a horse this week, as my jnggins says c as 
cadged about for mounts for me— which is what he s paid 
for— and has got enough horses for me to go on with It 
you care to ride Cunning Kate she’s at your service, bhe s 
not a swallow, but thank the Lord ! there are no Rushing- 
fords in my part of the country and you can loose her witti 

confidence at any other barrier.” i, o 

It’s ever so kind of you, Lord Tilbury. I know she s a 

wonderful mare because Miss Dawkins told me about her, 
but I think Pm all right for next week Any^vay, 1 H 
you know what Robin has arranged. 
teacher and settles these things for me. 

“ Lucky devil I ” he exclaimed, “ but there s not m^uch 

can teach you. I should say the boot was on the 

and he could learn a lot from you. Robin can spea ^ 

in a dozen different languages when he loses is emp . 

» So they say ; but, do you know, I’ve never seen him lose 

his temper.” 
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“ He may not lose it with women, but with men and 
horses he can be very eloquent. They tell me he’s wonder- 
ful with children.” 

“ Do you mean to imply I’m a child, Lord Tilbury ? ” 

“ By g^d, no ! But Robin must think so if he’s under the 
illusion he can teach you anything. Some day I hope the 
horse will be found that wiU teach him a lesson that he’ll 
commit to memory.” 

“ You’re rather hard on him. I suppose you’ve got a 
very sweet temper ? ” 

“ It has been the ruin of me I ” 

“ You mustn’t say that, I think it’s a lovable thing to 
have a sweet temper.” 

“ By gad, do you ? Then I shall never regret it. You 
don’t really think I’m hard on people, do you ? Why, if it’s 
a good scenting day I pretty well like everybody. I expect 
you’ve got greater downs on people than I ever have.” 

“ Would you say I was hard ? ” she said, 

“ On some things, yes.” 

Octavia looked at him with amused curiosity. 

“ What, for instance ? ” she asked. 

“ Stupidity,” he replied. “ You may think me a pretty 
bad judge, Miss Octavia, but cleverness isn’t everything ! — 
there are some stupid people that are not altogether to be 
despised.” 

There was a note in his voice that touched Octavia. See- 
ing his hack approaching them, she said : 

“ I entirely agree with you.” 

When the lights were lit, the fires made up, and the cur- 
tain-rings had been rattled across all the windows, Octavia 
went to the morning-room. Greville was sitting at a table, 
writing by the light of a single lamp. 

“ Tell me how you came to know Waterborough,” said 
Octavia, sitting down near the fire and determined to keep 
the conversation impersonal. (He must not think of her as a 
woman, but as a man friend, to whom he could speak with 
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ease and upon any subject. She would try and feel plain 

and not look at him.) , ■ i* u • 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and pushing his chair 

away from the table sat down facing her. 

“ It’s very nice of you to have come, but it’s a long story 
—I rather doubt if it will interest you.” 

‘‘You seem to think I’m only interested in horses, Mr. 
Pelham. It’s a mistake to make up your mind too quickly 
about strangers. They’re sometimes nice. 

“ That accusation doesn’t come at all well from you. 1 
should hardly have thought we were strangers ; but even 

friends don’t Usten weU to long stories.” 

“ Oh, I can listen to anything ; I suppose you think 1 

“ I like people who talk. I’m always accused of being 
taciturn, which isn’t true, but I suppose Uving as much alone 
as I do gets me out of the way of general conversation. 
Shall I turn on the light, so that I can observe the expression 


of your face if I’m tactless ? ” i. j i » 

“Don’t worrv. I hate tact, and prefer the^dark. 

“ But what am I to do if you faU asleep ? 

“ If you prefer it I’U talk, and you can go to sleep. 

“ An excellent idea ; but if this should happen, wiU you 

promise you’U carry me up to my bedroom ? 

^ Octavia felt glad that the room was not light, but re 
bering her resolve to be like a man friend, s e sai * , „ 

Now go on, please ; tell me aU about Waterborough^ 
GreviUe feared he had said the wrong thing. He leant 


back in his chair. j a mired 

“ A year ago I went to hear Waterborough address a mixed 

audience. In the course of his speech he said that 
lutional Monarch was a contradiction m terms , • 

was asking too much of a man to ^ ^ mblance 

position of the King of this country. To have a -mbW 

of power without possessing it, was the role o a P IT » 

he could not imagine any real man accepting 
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I was impressed hy the earnestness of his face, and when the 
meeting was over I went round to the platform entrance. 
When he came out I asked if I might walk home with him.’* 

“ That was bold of you,” said Octavia. 

Perhaps it was, but it was a chance I took as the speech 
had made a great impression upon me and I saw he was un- 
conventional and sincere,” 

“ Was he responsive ? ” 

“ He said he lived a long way off, but that if I was in sym- 
pathy with his ideas he would be glad of my company ; so 
we trudged off together and had an excellent talJc. I de- 
fended the King’s position ; and said it was as much to avoid 
the danger of democracy as it was to avoid the danger of a 
Dictator that the people of these islands have evolved for 
themselves the kind of King and Constitution they require. 
Acting on the advice of his Ministers doesn’t make the King 
a puppet, because when he feels they are going against the 
public interest he can collect the opinion of his counsellors, 
and indirectly influence any teachable Prime Minister, We 
are a highly political race, and when majorities in the House 
of Commons diminish, and by-elections go against the 
Government, a King has a right to warn the Prime Minister 
that changes in the Cabinet are advisable if he wants to avoid 
the uncertain results of a general election.” 

“ Did he understand that f ” asked Octavia. 

“ Yes, he understood perfectly. I pointed out that no 
one would deny a King can exert a bad influence over society, 
—and society is a much bigger affair than the West End of 
London. A bad King can by his example encourage gam- 
bling, discourage education, despise religion, dread freedom, 
and insult Labour. He can start fashions that hurt trade 
and demoralize the public. This is much more than any 
puppet can do.” 

“ I suppose Waterborough has a natural prejudice against 
the upper classes ; and riches, and idle happiness, and all 
the lighter side of life.” 
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There was a faint challenge in Octavia’s voice, for although 
interested in what he was saying, she could not prevent her 
mind from straying to her thoughts of the morning. There 
he was — back to big things again ! — He wasn’t talking to 
her, or with her ; she did not exist for him. 

“ I don’t think he is more prejudiced than the rest of us 
against idle happiness,” he said. “ As for the rich, he has 
never met any but the employers for whom he’s worked. 
How can a man who has suffered, and seen suffering, know 
anything about idle happiness !— I was only concerned in 
explaining that he was wrong in not appreciating the way 
each part of our constitutional Monarchy fitted into the 
whole ; and trying to prove that the ultimate tribunal lay 
in the hands of men like himself. I said the King was the 
head of the Army and Society, the Lord Mayor the head of 
commerce and the City, and the Prime Minister the head of 
the people ; and all three have to pay a certain deference to 
each other. Even the bureaucracy of India is ultimately 
subject to the will of the people here. By their votes they 
can turn out the Prime Minister and have a change of goverri- 
ment. The only authority either princes or rulers ha^ is 
the confidence they inspire in their followers ; and Ood 
Himself would hardly have the same power if the world 


ceased to believe in Him.” 

“ I loathe Dictators ! ” said Octavia. 

“ No individual will be tolerated in this country who at- 
tempts to roundup people all walking at a different pace , an 

the best Labour Government in the world 

keep step in the uneven march of life. I told Waterbo rough 

the majo^rity of us believe in what the wisest 

chosen men can devise, and not what the • 

vidual can impose upon us. It is to ayoi c ass ^ 

ness ; the fears and selfishness of the ric ^trnaance of 

ignorance of those who believe in force, an t ® i 

those who think power is everything, that helieve 

our Constitutional Monarchy, and it is because we believe 
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that in that service lies the only Freedom, that we acknow- 
ledge and serve our King.*’ 

“ What did he say ? ” said Octavia, moved by his gravity. 

“ He asked me to go and see him. Would you like to meet 
him ? He stays at the ‘ Anchor and Dolphin.* We might 
look him up one evening when you’re not hunting. I shall 
go to his meetings.” 

“ I would love that. Do you think Mrs. Brabazon would 
mind ? I rather think she would.” 

“Are you afraid of Mrs. Brabazon ? ” 

“ I would hardly say that. She is ever so kind to me, but 
what you said the first time we talked about her seems to be 
true.” 

“ What did I say about her ? ” 

“ Don’t you remember ? ” 

“ I can’t say I do. I hope it was neither harsh or foolish. 

“ Do you ever say foolish things, Mr. Pelham ? ” 

“ Don’t be unkind. I’m just like the rest of the world.” 

“ I would hardly say that. You aren’t at all urbane,” 
said Octavia. 

“ Ah yes, I remember now. You took exception to that 
expression, didn’t you ? But you’re coming round to my 
opinion, are you ? ” 

“ I think her smoothness makes it difficult to catch tight 
hold. It’s easier to know people who are more in and out.” 

At this moment the door opened and Jessica came into the 
room. 

“ Hawkins has given me a telephone message for you from 
Robin. He says he would like you to ride the Havoc horse 
to-morrow, darling, and he’s sending Merlin the right bit for 
him. He wants you to ride on with him from ‘ The Rose 
Revived,’ an old inn about three miles from the meet. I 
said if he didn’t hear to the contrary you’d be there.” 

“Thank you. Yes, that’s all right. I wish you had 
come earlier and heard Mr. Pelham describe how he first got 
to know Waterborough,” said Octavia, feeling that what she 
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was saying was more civil than sincere. “ He’s going to take 
me to see him one evening.” 

“ That will be interesting for you, but I should say 
as little about it as possible, or you’ll upset Brab. The 
prejudice down here against Labour is more than you can 
imagine. I believe they would rather have their honour 
suspected than their Toryism.” 

“ It’s a sad reflection on fox-hunting ! — I could almost 
wish I didn’t care so much for pleasure,” said Octavia. 

Pleasure is a very relative term and I’ve never quite 
made up my mind what it is,” said Jessica. 

“ I know exactly what it is ! and I cling to every 
minute of it,” said Octavia, with heightening colour. 

You are not only young, my dear, but very young for 
your age — isn’t she ? ” said Jessica, looking at Greville. 

** Whether I agree, or dissent, I shall be in equal danger 
of offending Miss Daventry. She was severe upon me for 
suggesting she might be sixteen or seventeen ; so for the 
moment I shall only commit myself to saying she has been 
rather old for a very short time.” 




CHAPTER XII 


“ THE ROSE REVIVED ” 

A ll the time Octavia was dressing she was asking herself 
whether Havoc would be more lideable in Robin’s 
bit. If only she got a start, and hounds ran straight, she felt 
all would be well. It was the crowd, the hanging about, 
the sudden checks, the sudden starts, and the indecision of 
the riders that she dreaded. Nor was she confident that 
any bit would give her the complete control of a horse like 
Havoc. A straight run, like a straight part in a play, was so 
easy ; but except in a novel when did a fox ever run straight ? 

Pulling on her top-boots, she wondered whether Greville 
Pelham would stay on after Robin’s arrival the following 
week. If they were there together, would she be able to make 
them understand one another f If she failed to do this, her 
pleasure would be at an end. Why would it be difficult ?— 
Robin loved happiness, hunting, her, and what else ? When 
he took trouble he could express himself, and he was not 
without insight. What did Greville care for ? — From what 
she gathered from her talks with him, and his conversation 
with other people, he seemed to have a feeling of half- 
mourning about life. What were his aspirations ? Not 
trying to make anyone happy : he only wanted to make 
them good, and discontented. Hers were quite different. 
She wanted to give life ; to warm the blood and kindle the 
hope of drab and cautious people. You could not make 
others live unless you had life yourself. What good would 
his blood be if transfused ? If she were to explain all this, 
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he would not listen. She was not an individual when she 
was with him, she was an audience — an audience that only 
came in at the end. When people clapped, was it the last 
sentence, or the whole speech they were applauding ? Or 
was it merely relief that the speech was over ? 

Robin never listened to himself, he listened to her ; but 
unfortunately he always clapped. Occasionally he asked for 
a few elucidations ; but he seemed equally satisfied whether 
her explanations were reasonable or vague. He would never 
listen to a man like Greville Pelham. He would say *. 


“This man is a kill-joy; he knows nothing of women, or 
fox-hunting ; he isn’t human, and he comes between me and 
Octavia.” That, in itself, would be sufficient reason for 
him to make no effort to understand Greville. Md how 
could she explain something she barely understood herself . 

. . . When she and Greville were talking about Water- 
borough only the day before, and she had been so anxious to 
feel ugly and like a man, she had heard everything, but baa 
listened to little, and had even felt a certain irritation ^ylth 
him. He was not talking to her, he was merey dictating. 
She might have been a typist for all he cared. 

Octavia’s reflections were stopped by a knock at her doo . 
Jessica came into the room in her nding-habit. , 

“ Brab says I had better get on at ‘ The Rose Rev.vcd 
SO we’ll go together. Run and have your breakfast. We 

must start in half an hour.” 

“ PU be there,” said Octavia, redoing a recalcitrant tie. 

Sir Harry was’ smoking a large cigar after an enormous 
‘’'m S;ed° ouTpX kaUeanings wouid prevent you from 

hunting ttdly ; Waterboroug^^^^^^^^ 

I- Ai_ nu vou are! — 1 was just saying 

.peaking. Ah, ^yeviUe, he y Are you 

you are chaperoning Mrs. ivi 

by chance taking the chair r 
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Lifting the covers off the breakfast dishes without looking 
at anyone, Greville said : 

“ I haven’t joined the Labour Party, my dear uncle, nor 
am I the least likely to ; but I shall go and hear Water- 
borough.” 

“ Let us hope,” said Gjlonel Brabazon, “ he will not abuse 
'the King.” 

Attacking an institution is not attacking an individual : 
Waterborough never abused the King. His manners are 
too good to do that.” 

“ Manners are not usually the strong point of the Labour 
members,” said Sir Harry. 

“ You won’t find them as bad as the manners of the Tories. 
Personally I’ve found as much ignorance, and more insolence, 
in the Tory party than in any other body of political 
opinion.” 

Octavia looked at Greville’s unaccommodating counten- 
ance while she pecked at her omelette. Sir Harry put the 
morning paper between himself and his nephew. When 
Hawkins announced the motor, he rose with the stiffness of 
men who have been sitting in well-made leathers and opened 
the door. 

“ I hope you’ll enjoy yourself as much as we shall, 
Greville,” said Mrs. Brabazon, coming into the doorway. 
“ There is always a certain satisfaction in dissociating oneself 
from the frivolity of one’s friends : and while Octavia is 
mastering Havoc, and I’m struggling to keep the hounds in 
shall be thinking of you and Susan applauding our 
new Member.” 

“ Nonsense, Jessica ! I’ll never believe people down here 
will lose their heads. . . .” 

“ I expect you’re right, Brab ; they’ll keep their stupidity 
as the Honourable Crasher described keeping his nerve,” 
replied his wife. 

When they were in the motor Octavia said to Jessica : 

“ Political feeling down here seems quite as acute as it is 
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with tis. We’re loathed at Dunross because we’re Liberals 
— but it’s odd to think in a place like this that politics should 
rouse so much feeling.” 

“ They don’t, my dear ! I doubt if the Master, Tilbury or 
Miss Dawkins have ever heard the name of the present Prime 
Minister. Living in the country reminds me of what a 
Frenchman said, ‘ J’aime beaucoup les bergeries de M. de 
Florian, mais j’y voudrais un loup.’ No one down here 
reads or writes. They eat, sleep, buy and sell horses, walk 
to the stables and back, tap the thermometer, fuss over their 
top-boots, put ammonia in their baths ; and such powers as 
they’ve got of conversation are exercised upon their stud- 
grooms. Nothing takes them out of themselves except 
an occasional scandal, or what is called a ‘ costume ball.’ 
Greville and his uncle are the only people who care for 
politics, but Greville is serious about everything — even him- 
self. — Do you like serious people ? ” 

“ I’ve met so few ; but I can’t imagine anyone not caring 
about politics. I would give anything in the world to have 
been a man ! There’s nothing I would love so much as to 
have been in the House of Commons. I would rather be a 
great speaker than a great anything else. Singers lose their 
voices, beauties their looks, athletes their activity, painters 
their originality, and poets their inspiration.” 

“ I confess I’ve never wanted to be a man. Purpose 
always bores me. I detest vigorous minds, and prefer subtle 
ones. I despise the public ; shrink from triumph ; and 
conquerors leave me cold.” 

“ I’d never have thought that of you, dearest Mrs.^ Bra- 
bazon ; I should rather say you enjoyed conquests,” said 

Octavia. , 

“ Perhaps you’re right, darhng ; it would a little depend 

upon what battlefield.” 

Robin Compton was waiting at the entrance of The Rose 
Revived.” Only a close observer could have noticed the 
look of disappointment in his face as he opened the door o 
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the motor, and a tinge of coolness in his manner when he 
shook hands with Jessica. It was the first time they had 
met since Octavia’s arrival, and he felt sore with her for 
deferring his visit to St, Mildred’s. 

You’ve left your guests to amuse themselves, have you, 
Mrs, Brab ? That’s good. You must let me know if any 
of them are staying on, as I’m perfectly happy where I am. 
There’s no greater bore when one’s hunting than entertain- 
ing a large house party,” he said, helping them off with their 
coats. 

“ They’ll all have gone by then ; unless Greville Pelham 
wants to stay. Do you know what his plans are ? ” said 
Jessica, turning to Octavia with a charming smile. 

“ I haven’t the least idea,” she replied, aware that both 
her hostess and Robin were looking at her. 

With this she left Jessica in the inn, and walked across 
the yard. Octavia resented the appeal made to her as to 
Greville’s movements, and hoped Mrs. Brabazon was not 
going to lay the blame of Robin’s deferred visit upon her. 
She tried to remember which of them had been the first to 
suggest that the two men might not get on together, and 
came to the reluctant conclusion that though her hostess 
had sent the telegram to the “ Beer and Skittles,” she herself 
had been the first to say it. If Robin asked her how many 
guests had departed, what was she to say ? These were 
what she imagined were called “ white lies,” and very tire- 
some she found them. 

When Octavia was out of hearing, Jessica turned to Robin 
with an appealing look. 

“ My dear Robin, I can’t thank you enough for sending 
Octavia to us ; we all adore her. I love those high cheek- 
bones in that little white Russian face ; I’ve never seen such 
beautiful eyes, have you ? ” 

She was aware that Robin was vexed with her, but her 
belief in herself was strong enough to feel certain she could 
smooth matters over. She could never remember the days 
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when he had not been vexed with her. At one time even 
her husband had remonstrated with him about his temper ; 
but as she was convinced she was the only woman Robin had 
ever been in love with, she felt that an affection of such long 
standing was not likely to get permanently estranged. 

“ I’ve no idea what you mean by Russian ! I should have 
said that she was exceptionally healthy and English. What 
are you riding to-day ? ” he said, throwing her coat into the 
motor. 

“ I’m riding Storm that Brab bought in Yorkshire. She’s 
a gilt-edged security. Come and see her.” 

As they walked towards the stables she touched his arm. 

“ Don’t be cross, Robin,” she said ; “ it’s such a long time 

since we’ve ridden together.” 

Oh ! Mrs. Brabazon, I think your mare is a picture,” 
said Octavia as they approached, and turning to Robin she 
added : “ She must give me the first refusal, mustn t she ; 

I’m sure papa would buy her ? ” 

“ Certainly, darling, or you can buy her at my sale,” said 

Jessica. 

It would have been impossible to see more perfect horses 
than the three that were waiting to be mounted in the 
yard of “ The Rose Revived.” Storm was a long, low, bay 
mare, with black points, carrying a beautiful coal and quiet 
as a dove. She had never been extended ; she had never 
been excited : and the same compliments were paid to her 
every Tuesday with the Harbington, and every Fri ay wit i 
the Bragg. Robin’s horse, Steeple-Jack, differed m every 
way from either Havoc or Storm. He was b ac rown, 
standing seventeen hands high, yet seemed c ose to t e 
ground. He could crawl, and creep, and keep is ea m 
the blindest of countries, and there was not an open ^ 

could not jump in his stride ; but he was a strong mou e 
puller, requiring a segundo bridle, and when out o tempe , 
needed a hundred-acre field to turn him m. e a wo 
several races, and was the apple of Robin s eye. 
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“ Did Jester get over from Ireland all right yesterday ? ” 
he said, addressing his second horseman. 

“ Yes, sir ; but he’s a bit off his feed. Mr. Melville 
thought it best for you to ride Steeple-Jack first to-day and 
All’s Blue this afternoon.” 

You must be careful when you clip Jester. Don’t forget 
to tell Melville to throw him ; he won’t stand a noose round 
his nose,” said Robin. 

When they had mounted, they rode out of the livery stable 
into the turnpike. 

“ Don’t you think Octavia’s horses are rather big for her, 
Robin ? I should have said fifteen three was the right 
height,” said Jessica. 

“ I like big horses,” said Octavia, noticing the expression 
of Robin’s face. 

“ She can always sell them if she likes,” he retorted ; after 
which they rode along in silence. 

It was a damp, windless day, and the bare hedgerows had a 
dewdrop hanging from every twig. Here and there a scarlet 
coat could be seen in the big enclosures that mapped out the 
landscape. 

“ Do look at Smithson having a row with his horse ! ” 
said Jessica. 

They looked to where she was pointing. On the bridle 
road leading from Dashington to the meet, they saw a young 
man in mufti trying to open a gate. Every time he ap- 
proached it his horse swerved, and digging his toes in the 
mud started antics of an acrobatic kind ; first standing on 
his hind legs, then dipping his head he bucked and kicked 
with increasing ill-humour. Stopping to watch this per- 
formance they were caught up by several members of the 
hunt who reined back to see what would happen. Smithson 
was a hard-bitten fellow, and a magnificent rider. A young 
man from the Bragg galloping behind him shouted : 

“ Pull out, Smithson ; my horse will open the gate I ” 

But Smithson would have remained there all day rather 
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than have the gate opened for him. He pulled his horse 
round and gave him one or two punishing blows down the 
shoulder with his cutting whip. 

“ He seems to have lost his temper,” said Jessica. 

‘‘ Not at all ; he’s perfectly right. If you once let a horse 
beat you he’ll triumph over you for the rest of the day. 
You’ll see, he’ll make him jump that enormous fence just to 
steady him.” 

Robin’s surmise was justified. To the admiration of 
those who had gathered on the road, Smithson cantered 
slowly away from the gate, and pressing his hat down upon 
his forehead, he put his horse at the biggest part of the fence. 
With a red face, and a look of the grimmest determination, 
he landed safely in the next field and joined the company on 
the road. 

“ That’s an audacious good horse of yours, Smithson I 
Would he suit me ? ” said Robin, full of admiration. 

“ You’ve got to keep your temper when you hit him or 
he’ll get sulky ; he’s fond of jumping, and has a turn of 
speed, but I’m not going to sell him.” 

“ I thought there was nothing you wouldn’t sell ! ” 

“ To tell the truth, I’ve given Cuthbert the first refusal ; 
I think he would suit Vince. He’s got the speed and the 
pluck, but huntsmen need something more than that, and I 
doubt if Gimcrack’s teachable.” 

“ Let me know if Vince doesn’t buy him, and you want to 
part with him. Anyone can ride a good-humoured horse, 
but no one knows what goes on between you and a sulky 
one. His temper can’t be so very bad, if he can jump like 
that after the hiding you gave him,” said Robin. 

Several riders joined them, and Mrs. Brabazon introduced 
Octavia to some of the members of the Bragg. Arriving at 
the meet one of Octavia’s new acquaintances said to her : 

“ Are you fond of hounds. Miss Daventry f Because if 
you are I’ll point you out the two best dogs in the pack. 

“ I don’t believe I should ever know one from the other,” 
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she replied, looking at the hounds clustered round the 
Master. 

You see that one sitting up ? He’s called Tragedy, and 
was bred from a Belvoir bitch ; and the one standing close 
to him is Render — they’re both famous, and have got more 
dash, drive, and sagacity than all the others put together. 
There’s a uniformity of type in the Harbington which makes 
you think they’re alike, but I think those two carry the palm 
for symmetry. They’ve taught Haycock to leave hounds 
alone when they’re at fault, which makes him the huntsman 
he is.” 

I say, Jarvis, we shan’t find in Claydon, shall we ? ” said 
Sir Harry, who had joined them. 

“ I don’t think so. Sir Harry ; but we’re no distance from 
Ratcliffe Spinney, and if the fox heads towards the vale we 
ought to have a first-class gallop.” 

“ Why don’t you think we shall find, Mr. Jarvis ? ” asked 
Octavia. 

“ I don’t know, miss, but foxes seem to fight shy of Clay- 
don lately. On a day like this they’ll probably lie out. I 
see you’ve got your horse properly bitted to-day. He seems 
more tractable.” 

“ He’s certainly quieter ; but I don’t find him easy ; he 
goes so fast at his fences.” 

“ There are oxers round about here, so it won’t matter 
going too fast ; if you come down you’ll fall free. You 
must take your own line, and don’t believe it when they say 
there’s only one place in a fence, miss ! It’s the undecided 
ones who’ll tell you that. Mr. Compton’s on Steeple- 
jack, and if you follow him I believe you can lay your rein 
on Havoc’s neck, and you won’t jump on anybody.” 

How do you feel f ” said Robin, coming up to Octavia 
and looking at Havoc. “ He seems fairly steady. Stick 
close to me ; I know every yard of this country. Where the 
devil are you going to, you fool ? — Look out ! — Look out ! ! ” 

This remark was addressed to a young man who was 
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riding a shoulderless animal and getting closer and closer 
to them. Lively and foolish, it was backing into Steeple- 
jack’s quarters, and do what he would his rider appeared 
helpless. 

“ He’s a four-year-old, sir, and will be all right in a 
minute,” said the young man nervously. 

“ Take him away. Juggins ! ” said Robin, seeing Havoc 
trembling, and knowing that his own horse would have no 
scruples in lashing out. He was about to shower a cataract 
of curses when Octavia stopped him. 

“ It’s no good losing your temper, Robin, with the poor 
little chap ! What can anyone do in a snaffle bridle f Let’s 
go on, the field’s moving.” 

They hung about for some time round Claydon, but not a 
hound gave tongue. 

“ I wonder if it’s a good scenting day ; we don’t often 
draw this covert blank. It’s a deceptive thing, scent ; I ve 
seen hounds run on a day as hot as Ascot, dust blowing off 
the road, and a blinding sun in the middle of the sky. You 
never can tell. Ho just look at that for a country ! Sir 
Harry says that’s the finest vale in England.” 

Side by side, Octavia and Robin gazed at the large pastures 
and quickset fences stretching at their feet, broken here and 
there by patches of gorse, and not a wood, a stubble, or a 

ploughed field as far as eye could see. 

“ Jarvis says there are ox-rails somewhere about here ; will 
Havoc understand how to jump them ? Will you shout at 

me, Robin ? ” i l u 

“ I prefer oxers to those nasty bull-finches which mark 

your face Uke a German student, or put your eye in a sling . 

Come on !' They’ve drawn blank,” said Robin, seeing ay- 

cock starting at a brisk trot. 

Two magpies closely following one another new past t cnij 

and perched into a bare and dripping tree. Robin touc e 

his hat as he and Octavia rode slowly on, lingering be n 

the crowd. 
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Before they reached Ratcliffe Spinney one of the whips 
was seen with his cap in the air. A ringing sound of “ Gone 
away ! ! ” broke upon their ears and a rush of horsemen 
•obscured the pack from view. 

Close together, and stride for stride, Steeple-Jack and 
Havoc sailed along and overtook the rest of the field. Seeing 
five couple of leading hounds racing down the side of the 
hedgerow in a sharp curve towards them, Robin said breath- 
lessly to Octavia : 

“ Hold on ! he’s a traveller ; and has no intention of going 
into the Spinney. Sheer off ! Smithson’s got his hand up ; 
there must be wire . . . the fox is making for the vale ! 
There’s our place ; look out for water ! ” 

Pointing to a high stake-em-bound he took Steeple-Jack 
by the head in a grasp of iron and steadied him on to his 
hocks. The horse hunched up his back, and landed clean 
over the top of the fence on to a slope leading to a row of 
willows. Havoc, who was immediately behind him, cocked 
his ears and jumped the place like an antelope. Passing 
Robin with the speed of an express train, he made for the 
brook. Octavia knew enough not to tamper with his mouth, 
and they landed on the other bank with a scramble ; after 
which Robin caught her up. Sir Harry, Jarvis, and Smith- 
son joined them at this juncture. Racing along, the hounds 
appeared glued to the scent. Steeple-Jack, closely followed 
by Havoc, made light of every obstacle, defying anyone to 
pass him. 

The pace began to increase. A riderless horse came gal- 
loping towards Octavia. She pulled Havoc back to avoid a 
collision, and just as Steeple-Jack was taking off at the fence 
in front of them a man crossed her. After dimly hearing 
an echo of Robin’s voice, Octavia knew no more. 

When she recovered consciousness she found herself lying 
on a strange bed with white dimity curtains on each side of 
it ; in a room furnished with hard chairs and a horse-hair 
sofa. Robin Compton was kneeling at her feet. 
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“ Where am I ? ” she asked, sitting up. 

“ You’re all right, darling ; you’ve had a fall, and we 
carried you into the inn. Lie down ; the doctor will be 
here in a moment,” said Robin, getting up and sitting on the 
bed. 

“ I don’t want a doctor ; I’m perfectly well. What time 
is it ? Why do you look so frightened ? I promise you I’m 
not hurt. What exactly happened ? ” said Octavia, putting 
her hand up to her head. 

** Have you got a headache ? Do lie down just till the 
doctor comes. Are your feet cold ? ” he asked. 

Not in the least : feel them,” she said, and throwing 
back the blanket she put one of her naked feet outside the 
eiderdown. Robin took it on his knee, and rubbed it gently 
with both his hands. 

“ If you please, sir, Dr. Marriott is here,” said a servant 

girl, opening the door. 

Octavia pulled the blanket over her. 

“ Pm afraid, doctor, you will find me a fraud. Mr. 
Compton thinks I’m dying, but I’m perfectly well. 

“ Miss Daventry had a fall on her head and we carried her 
here on a hurdle. I don’t think there’s much wrong ; PH 

leave you to examine her,” said Robin. 

Octavia watched him go out of the room, and lay back on 

the piUow. 

After a careful examination the doctor said : 

“ Your pulse and temperature are normal. Miss Daventry. 

Do you feel giddy ? ” , , 

“ Not in the least : I suppose I’ve had concussion, nave 

I ? When can I hunt again ? ” asked Octavia. 

“ I should advise you to go to bed when you get home, it 
would be unwise for you to ride for a week or ^ 

come and see you to-morrow. You are at St. i re s, 
understand. I think the concussion is mild, since you re no 

cold. Does your head ache at aU ? ” 

“ Not a bit ; I believe I fainted.’ 
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I’ll open the window, the room feels close ; 70U had 
better motor back and go to bed. I don’t want 70U to eat 
anything till I see you.” 

Dr. Marriott shook hands with Octavia, and after opening 
the window he left the room. He found Robin sitting on the 
stairs. 

“ There’s nothing much the matter with Miss Daventry,” 
he said. “ Her pulse and temperature are normal, and she 
has no headache. She must stay in bed till I see her. She’ll 
probably feel worse later on than she does now. You can’t 
always tell the effects of even the mildest concussion. I’ll 
call in the morning.” 

Visibly relieved, Robin Compton shook hands with the 
doctor, and accompanying him to the door of the inn 
watched him drive off. 

When he returned, he found Octavia sitting up. Her 
flannel shirt was open at the throat and the colour had come 
back to her lips. He sat down by the side of the bed, and 
taking one of her hands in his, he held it to his lips. 

“ Thank God ! — he says you’re all right. That blasted 
Havoc took off too soon : though I must say, in justice to 
him, it was a very nasty place. D’you remember anything 
about your fall ? ” 

“ I remember you shouting something or other, and taking 
my foot out of the stirrup. Tell me, was it my fault ? ” 

“ Not at all, my darling. I’ll tell you all about it later. 
It was Havoc’s infernal vanity, and the indecision of the 
fellow who crossed you. I was a fool to let you ride the 
horse ! Never mind ; we’ll exchange him for another Kil- 
mallock, or give him a towelling in the hills.” 

“ The doctor says I’m not to ride for ten days. Isn’t it 
cruel, Robin ! Just when you’re here.” 

“ But I’m going to hunt all the season, ray pretty heart, 
so don’t worry about that.” 

“ But Pm not. I don’t believe papa likes Cannes 
bit ! ” 
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“ Why ; have you heard from him ? ” 

“ Mama writes that the food’s bad, the sea blue, and 
that he’s having a rest ; but papa’s like me — he hates 
resting.” 

“ Oh I that’ll be all right. The only thing that matters 
now is that you should get well. How do you feel ? Give 
me your little feet : I’ll keep them warm,” he said, getting 
up and sitting on the bed. 

“ No, no ; they’re not cold,” said Octavia, shrinking from 
the expression of his eyes. “ I want to get up. It’s easier 
to talk sitting up.” 

Robin got off the bed. 

“ You’ll just stay where you are,” he said ; “ we must 
obey the doctor. It’s quite early. Tell me, Octavia, who is 
Mr. Darcy ? — the fellow you wrote you were in love with. 
Did you invent him to tease me ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t invent him, I wish I had ; but I’m not going 
to introduce you to him.” 

‘‘Why?” 

“ Because you might be jealous.” 

“ Would you mind that ? Most women like exciting 
men’s jealousy,” said Robin. “ They think it proves that 
the man loves her.” 

“ I should have thought it meant he loved himself,’ said 
Octavia ; and remembering that Dick Filmer had given as a 
reason for his dislike of Robin that he only cared for himself, 
she added : “ I could never love a man who cared for him- 
self.” , 

“ I shouldn’t be too sure of that. People who ^ 
interested in themselves are as dull as ditch water. 

“ Not duller than the self-centred.” 

“ Oh yes, they are ; you needn’t be self-absorbed to care 

for yourself. One can be interested in heaps of things wit 
out making a hobby of them. You don’t mean^to tell me, 
Octavia, that you don’t care about yourself ? 

“ Some days 1 love, and some days 1 hate myself. 
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** And the days you hate yourself are the days on which 
you need the most love, aren’t they ? ” 

“ I always need love — not a day passes that I don’t feel a 
hunger to be loved. I told you before, that I was born 
hungry.” 

“ I don’t remember your saying that,” said Robin, sitting 
down again on her bed. “ You said you liked being loved in 
the abstract when you were with a man, and in the concrete 
when you were away from him.” 

Robin drew nearer when he said this, and she lowered hei 
eyes. 

“ And you said my injunctions should be obeyed,” she 
said, turning her head away. 

“ I can hardly believe I said anything as foolish as that,” 
he said, putting his hand under her chin and looking into her 
eyes. “ You must let me take ever such care of you now, 
Octavia, because we’re alone and there’s no one else to look 
after you.” 

“ Did no one see me fall ? I suppose they’re having the 
run of the season, and it’ll freeze the moment I’m up again ! 
— It’s very hard on you too, to miss such a wonderful day ! — 
I can’t help feeling that somehow or other it was my fault, 
I was going too fast.” 

He dropped his hand. 

“ I don’t think so at all,” he said. “ If you’d been going 
slower you wouldn’t have fallen clear. He’s a rum horse, and 
I believe if you had caught hold it would have been fatal. 
I only just got over by the skin of my teeth. It was worth 
the risk because we had the start of our lives. If hounds run 
for forty minutes to-day, I don’t believe there’ll be a soul 
with them ; except possibly Sir Harry or Jarvis. Tell me, 
Octavia,” he said after a pause, is there anything you like 
about me except my riding ? ” 

“ Yes, Robin, lots of things,” said Octavia, moved by an 
unexpected note of humility in his voice. 

“ What, for instance ? ” Questioning within himself 
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whether he was not foolish in trying to probe what was 
at the back of her mind, and awaiting her answer with 
apprehension, he continued : “ Pm not exactly humble, 
but . . 

Octavia interrupted him. Putting her finger on her lips 
she said : 

“ You mustn’t tell me secrets, dearest ! ” 

“ Why ? — Do you think Pm self-assured ? Do you mean 
to tell me when Pm with you I am ever over-confident ? ’ ’ 
“ Perhaps not exactly that : but I think what gives you 
your distinction is your impenitent insolence. Now tell me, 
what is it you like about me ? Don’t say my eyes, my hair 
or my brains ... or anything flattering and stupid, but 
just say what you really think.” 

“ Well, if impenitent insolence is my distinction, unap- 
proachable innocence is yours . . .” 

Before Robin could finish his sentence the innkeeper’s 
wife opened the door : 

“There’s a man wants to speak to you, sir.” 

Robin got hastily off the bed and went to the door. 

“ Hullo, Merlin ! How are the horses ? Who caught 
Havoc ? Miss Octavia had a bit of a shock ; but the Doctor 
says she’s all right.” 

“ Come in, Merlin,” said Octavia. 

Merlin took off his hat and stood in the doorway. 

“ Glad to hear you’re feeling pretty well, miss ; from what 
they tells me it wasn’t the ’orse’s fault.” 

“ How was he caught, Merlin ? ” 

“He caught ’isself. Mr. Jarvis’s second ’orseman tells 
me as ’ow ’e saw ’im gallop along and jump several fences — ’e 
following-like — till ’e got stuck in a hobsiacle.” 

“ Is he scratched ? ” asked Robin. 

“ We picked a few thorns out of ’im, but not deep ; ’e’s 
fit to go out again to-morrow ; if you like to come and look 
over ’im, ’e’s in the yard. The Colonel’s motor’s outside ; 
I telephoned for it when they told me you was here.” 
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“How clever of you, Merlin!” said Octavia. “Then 
we’d better go, hadn’t we, Robin ? ” 

“ We must get a blanket warmed 6rst. I’ll just go round 
and have a look at the horses. Lie still, and don’t move till 
I come back.” 

Robin, accompanied by Merlin, walked across to the livery 
stables. After examining Havoc, whose scratches were 
negligible, he said : 

“ Where the devil is my second horse ? ” 

“ ’Ounds were running ’ard when I left ; I expect ’e’s 
with the others.” 

“ I’m not very keen to leave Steeple-Jack here for the 
night — he hates strange stables, and I can’t let Miss Octavia 
go back alone.” 

“ rU come back here on Tattersalls and lead him to the 
‘ Beer and Skittles,’ if you like, sir.” 

“ He’s not much of a horse to lead : you’d better ride him 
and lead Tattersalls,” said Robin, putting a sovereign into 
Merlin’s hand. 

He found Octavia sitting up, talking to the landlady. 

“ Yes, miss, this is a very old inn. It has belonged to the 
Noakes’s for over a hundred years ; Trudway only came into 
it by marrying me. I’m the last of the family, and was 
called Nancy Noakes before I became Mrs. Trudway. It 
was famous for its home-brewed ale at one time. That’s 
why there’s the signboard of a rose stuck in a tumbler of beer 
and it’s called ‘ The Rose Revived.’ Now put on your 
stockings, miss, while they’re warm. I’m afraid you won’t 
be able to keep my slippers on, but if you’re in a blanket you 
won’t need them ? You look a bit white ; have a drop of 
brandy.” 

“ No, no ! ” said Robin, “ you must never touch brandy 
when you fall on your head. Just get the blanket will you, 
Mrs. Trudway, and we’ll wrap her up in it.” 

When the door closed on the landlady, Octavia said : 

“ Do I look ill, Robin ? ” 
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“ You look lovely, my sweet dear,” he answered. 

“ I didn’t say pretty— I said ill. You’re as irrelevant as 
the White King in ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ who said, ‘ There’s 
nothing like hay when you’re feeling faint,’ and Alice said, 
‘ Sal volatile is better.’ The White King said, ‘ I didn’t say 
there was nothing better ; I said there was nothing like it. 

Robin listened. Octavia continued : “ How far is it to 
St. Mildred’s ? ” 

“ About fifteen miles : do you wish it was longer, or 

shorter ? ” 

“ I shan’t tell you.” 

When the landlady was paid, and Octavia’s riding things 
were made into a parcel, Robin wrapped her up in the 
blanket and carried her into the motor. 

As they drove away Mrs. Trudway turned to her hus- 
band, who had been busying himself in the stable 

What a nice-spoken gentleman ! That’s a match if 

ever I saw one ! ” she said. 

“ Is he sweet on her ? ” ^ 

“ Well, Trudway, he’d be pretty backward if he wasn t, 

she retorted. 

Octavia, propped with pillows and covered in her blanket, 
lay on one seat, and Robin sat opposite her with his back to 
the chauffeur. She wondered whether it wouM be best to 
shut her eyes as she felt a slight languor creeping over ler. 
Fearing the conversation would not remain impersona , s e 
said : 

“ Light a cigarette, Robin.” . , 

“ No, thank you,” he said, letting down the window and 

putting his hand near her head to feel if there was a rang t. 

They relapsed into silence. 

The daylight was flickering out as the motor swung pas 
the dripping hedges on the wet high road. Seeing icr c^s 
close Robin sat erect, and watched her like a detective. e 
noted the deep shadows cast by her eyelashes, and 
if the Doctor had been right. How long would it be e ore 
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she hunted ? What was he to do about the Havoc horse ? 

. . . Had Jarvis anything to mount her on ? Should he 
let Cuthbert buy the horse for Vince ? Of course Vince 
would have to try it first, as there would be the devil to pay 
if Tragedy or any other favourite hound was kicked. 

A sudden jerk made Octavia open her eyes and ask how 
far they were from St. Mildred’s. 

“ Only ten minutes more. Did you feel that jolt ? ” 

Octavia shook her head, and throwing back the blanket 
put her hand out and took Robin’s. 

“ You’ve been very sweet to me,” she said. “ Tell me, 
Robin, do you like me best when you are with me or when 
you are away from me ? ” 

“ What a ridiculous question ! I love you always.” 
Kneeling down he put his arms round her and placing her 
head against his shoulder he pressed his profile to her cheek. 
“ But I love you best when you are close to me : like you 
arc now,” he said. 

“ I was afraid you would say that,” she answered a little 
sadly. 

“ Tell me, my pretty sweet, do you care for me a little ? 
Don’t move : I’m not going to say anything that you’ll 
mind ; but do you want things to go on just as they are ? 
Surely you don’t bke stopping in the middle of a run, do 
you ? ” 

“ Sometimes,” she said, pressing her face closer to his. 

The lights of the house blazed into the motor. The 
chauffeur pulled up at the front door of St. Mildred’s. 
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CONVALESCENCE 

H orses up to twice her weight were more exhausting 
for Octavia to ride than Robin realized, and although 
her fall had not hurt her, it had given her a shock : she did 
not feel as well on the days that followed as she had done 
immediately after her accident. Robin’s tenderness and 
care, added to his promptness and efficiency, had made more 
impression on Octavia than she knew. Though he had 
ridden over to St. Mildred’s as often as was compatible with 
his hunting, she felt neglected when he left her. 

When you are not well you can never be sure who will 
suit your humour ; and as Greville avoided going to sec her, 
and Jessica hated every form of indisposition, Octavia was 
dull, bored, and full of self-pity. 

The hunting world, she reflected, was all right when you 
were fit and well, but strangely indifferent to those who fell 
out of its ranks. They made poor bedside companions. 
Accounts of runs you were not in were impossible to listen to, 
and horses and hounds could never be topics toinspire conver- 
sation. Riding all day made you too stupid to talk well about 
anything. Too restless to read and too tired to write, all you 
could hope for was to be able to sleep ; and though sleep 
might allay your temper, it could'never improve your wits. 

She tried to console herself by saying it was not only 
hunting people who were too absorbed in the lives they were 
living to be interested in other people. Her father was 
over-absorbed in finance ; her mother in her garden ; 
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Greville in his theories ; Waterborough in his reforms ; and 
in any case no one cared much about anyone when they were 
on the shelf. When Greville Pelham talked about having a 
life of his own it had sounded wonderful and convincing, but 
it was a solution that was forced upon us whether we liked it 
or not. The Professor had saddened her by saying we had 
been given incommunicable lives ; but for the first time she 
realized there was truth in what he had said. 

She had seen nothing of Greville though he had brought 
Waterborough to visit her ; but, as they had arrived and 
departed together, she had not exchanged a sentence alone 
with him. She was consoled for this by hearing from 
Jessica that he was prolonging his visit. 

Ten days after her accident it had been arranged that 
Susan and Greville should take Octavia to hear Water- 
borough speak at an evening meeting in the vicinity. At 
Colonel Brabazon’s suggestion she had mounted Robin 
that day, after which he was to return for his postponed 
visit to St. Mildred’s. Having finished a long letter to the 
Professor, she was wondering how Robin had got on with 
Havoc, when he walked into the room. 

Things had changed between them during the days that 
had passed since her accident. The Robin she had criticized 
was endeavouring to be a Robin she would approve ; and 
whereas formerly he had only cared for her companionship, 
he wanted above all things now to win her esteem. To all ap- 
pearances the advancement in affection was upon her side, but 
in reality he was moving forward while she was standing still. 

On his last visit she had pressed her face against his shoul- 
der and expounded in a voice of defeat the many things she 
needed to enlarge her possibilities and complete her life. 
He had refrained from putting his arms round her, knowing 
that in these humours she was not addressing him so much as 
endeavouring to get rid of herself, and would have said much 
the same things if she had been alone. He was a mixture of 
chapel and cocktail, to absolve or to stimulate her, and when 
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the process of confession was over she was gay and relieved, 
and appeared to have little further use for him. If he made 
a move to capture her, he would only interrupt her out- 
pourings and estrange her heart. He knew that if he were 
bold enough to show the desire he had to possess the whole of 
her, she would take a step backwards, and he would lose for 
ever the little he had got. 

Octavia was unconscious of what was happening. To her, 
Robin was immeasurably more companionable than he had 
ever been. She had given him several books, and though he 
had not marked the passages she thought striking, he had at 
any rate read and marked them. It gave her a sense of 
security to think that their friendship was not a mere flirta- 
tion ; but something finer and rarer, and of a kind that 
would be of permanent delight to them. 

When Robin came into the room she pulled him down on 


the sofa beside her. 

“ How like you to come just when I most wanted you ! — 
I’ve got a thousand things I long to tell you.” 

Robin sat erect, as if he had been a chair against which she 


was leaning. 

“ I’ve been thinking how difficult it would be to live 
entirely in a hunting world j how lonely one would feel ! 
My accident has been nothing ; but if I’d been really ill, 
or broken an arm or a leg, who is there down here I could 
have talked to about interesting things ? Lots of people 
have been to see me, but they’re embarrassed when fh^y 
come. Hunting people don’t like illness. They feel li e 
you or I do when we’ve got to catch a loose horse ; it throws 
them out of the run. Some occupations seem to take all 
the humanity out of people ! — it’s a depressing thought. 

Robin listened, but did not hear. Her sensations made 
her eloquent ; his made him dumb. Like a duet on instru 
ments tuned to different keys, the chords jarred. Engrosse 
in her own reflections, Octavia did not notice this, but after 
a little time she put her cheek against his shoulder. 
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“ You’re not loving me to-day, Robin ! ” she said. ** You 
aren’t listening to what I’m saying ; and yet I may be going 
away soon ; right away out of hearing, among the hills ; 
watching the cold birds in the leafless trees.” 

Octavia had no intention of going away, but she was 
making a picture to illustrate her thoughts, and describing 
the dissatisfaction she was feeling with herself and with life. 

“ D’you mean to say you aren’t coming back ? You 
know, I suppose, that I’ve come here to stay ? Am I to sell 
your horses ? ” • 

“ No ; you’re to ride them. But mama and papa may 
have missed me. Anyway, I’ve only got Kilmallock to ride. 
How did you get on with Havoc ? Did you lose your 
temper with him ? ” 

“ Why d’you ask ? ” 

“ I’ve seen you lose your temper. Personally, when you’re 
like that I prefer leaving you to cool down.” 

“ I don’t like cool people,” said Robin. “ I find them 
devastating.” 

“ And yet you like me ! ” said Octavia. 

“ You’re not cool. You’re ice-cold : I prefer that. 
Frost-bitten people cure themselves with ice. When I’m 
chilled you restore my circulation. Tell me, are you going 
to the meeting to-night ? ” 

“ Yes ; aren’t you f Perhaps you prefer to stay with 
Jessica. She says Colonel Brabazon won’t let her go ; but 
I’ve no doubt if you weren’t here that wouldn’t be a 
barrier ! ” 

Robin did not answer. Feeling she had been a little 
brittle, she continued : 

“ I long to hear Waterborough ! We had a wonderful 
talk the other day.” 

“ So you told me,” said Robin. 

“ Why don’t you ask me what he said ? You’re not a bit 
communicative, or nice I The fact is, you aren’t interested 
in anything but what you feel ! ” 
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“ That’s much truer of you. No one is so indifferent to 
what I or anyone else feels as you are.” 

Oh ; of course, if you don’t want to hear what I’ve got 
to say when I’m sad and puzzled . . she said petulantly. 

“ But, my sweet darling,” he said, interrupting her with 
impatience, “ how am I to know when you are sad and puz- 
zled ? You tell me nothing, and don’t talk to me. You 
talk AT me.” 

She got up and walked to the window. 

It was not often that they were alone, and Robin felt every 
moment was being wasted in foolish bickerings— talk that 
was neither happy nor angry, clever or stupid, and which he 
had brought upon himself. A few weeks ago, if she had put 
her face against his shoulder he would have been unspeakably 
happy. What was the screen that was coming between 
them ? When she offered him something of herself, why did 
he behave as if he did not exist ? What had become of 
him f Where was the Robin of the beech walk that could 
make her change colour and give him her lips ? He reflected 
with bitterness that she had never really given him anything ; 
he had merely been a means to an end. She was a regular 
woman. She had wanted something, and he was the only 
person who had the power to give it to her that was t e 
meaning of most of the jewels and some of the kisses of halt 

the women he had known. . 

As he was thinking how he could break the silence, Hawkins 

came into the room. i jr » 

“ Mrs. Malet has sent this note, miss ; the chauffeur 

waiting for an answer.” 

Octavia opened the letter and read : 

Will you come round in the motor and see me for a few 

minutes? Tou will be back to tea. 

Tours affecuonatelyy 

Susan. 

P.S. Don^t forget it is your turn to pay me a visit. 
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“ I’m sorry I’ve been cross, Robin ! Say you forgive me. 
I’ll be back in half an hour. Susan’s an angel and I’ve be- 
haved badly to her. There 1 Kiss my hands, dearest, and 
say you don’t hate me.” 

Putting her hands up to his lips, she ran out of the room. 

Octavia had taken a fancy to Susan Malet from the day of 
her arrival. The interest was reciprocated, and Susan was 
glad to have won the confidence of so much youth and in- 
telligence. She had known Robin and his family from her 
childhood, and since living in Harbington had renewed her 
friendship with him. She was a widow, and devoted to an 
only sister who had died, leaving three small children. Hav- 
ing no family of her own, Susan dedicated her life to them, 
and when her brother-in-law was away, they stayed for 
months at a time in her house. Having suffered, there was 
nothing she did not understand, and she left an impression 
of tenderness and wisdom upon everyone she met. Young 
and old confided in her, and there was not a moment in her 
life when she was too occupied to give everything she had of 
time, counsel and affection to other people. 

Octavia’s youth and inexperience, as well as her keenness 
and beauty, appealed to her, and she watched with a dis- 
interested affection the development that was taking place 
between the man she had known since childhood and the 
young woman who was almost a stranger to her. In all this 
she was not so much anxious about Robin, as she did not think 
it would hurt him for once to feel the effects of his inconse- 
quent love affairs — but her heart went out to Octavia. She 
guessed without reasoning that there was a struggle going on 
in her nature ; a baffling conflict between what was emo- 
tional and physical and what was intellectual and spiritual ; 
and she knew that Jessica would be powerless to guide her. 

When Octavia came into the room she put her hands on 
her shoulders, and, kissing her, said ; 

“ I hope you won’t think me impertinent, but I would 
like to have a little talk with you. Sit down.” 
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“ Dearest Susan, I would rather talk to you than to any- 
one. Pm dead out of spirits ! ” 

“ Darling child, I only want to say one word to you. You 
have done a great deal for Robin Compton. You have 
changed him from a cool and collected friend into a restless 
and irritable acquaintance. His temper has been modified by 
your good humour. He struggles to read books ; to under- 
stand politics ; to praise what he has laughed at and ignored, 
and to please you in a hundred other ways. You have given 
him a goal to work for, and to hope for. You are trying to 
prepare him for marriage by estranging him from himself. 
And what can this do for you f When you are out of 
spirits you go to him, and when you are happy you detach 
yourself from him. His love is your drug, and your love is 

his life.” 

Octavia listened, mute and miserable. , „ u 

“ Then you think I oughtn’t to see him any more ? she 

said. V • 

“ I don’t say that ; only I don’t want you to marry him. 

You are under the impression that your influence will be 

permanent, but, alas ! one can orily influence the strong, 

never the weak characters of life. 

“ But Robin doesn’t Avant to marry me. He’s never even 

proposed ; and I don’t want to marry anyone ! ” 

“ That’s all right, darling. Pm devoted to Robin, but 

don’t imagine you can change him. 

“ You mean don’t marry him out of pity. You think 1 ve 


done him harm ? ” , j i 

“ No, I don’t. I think, in a sort of way, you ve done him 

good ; but don’t deceive yourseU and imagine you d 

scatheless because you know where you are, an le oe 

You may be a little caught by his advances, and find the sit j 

ation less easy of retreat than you think. Now iss me . 


that’s all Pve got to say.” . j ^ ii 

Upon her return Octavia found the room hot and fuU. 

Greville asked after her health, and Jessica was pounng out 
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tea. Robin stood moodily watching, wondering what Susan 
had talked about. 

** I’m perfectly well. I’ve often turned head over heels 
before and no one has taken any notice of it,” she said to 
Greville. 

“ Are you going to the meeting to-night ? I warned 
Waterborough you might be coming.” 

“ I’m glad you warned him ! ” 

“ I mean I told him,” said Greville, surprised by the tone 
of her voice. “ Don’t you want to go ? ” 

“ I don’t think I do. It’ll be so hot ! I want to feel fit 
so as to hunt to-morrow.” 

“ You’re right not to tire yourself. You’ll have lots of 
opportunities of hearing Waterborough.” 

“ No, I shan’t — I’m going away soon.” 

“ I thought you were hunting here till Christmas.” 

“ My people will want me before then, I expect. Are you 
going away ? ” 

“ I’ve settled nothing ; it depends on my mother. But I 
shall be down here off and on for the next few wedcs.” 

“ I doubt if I shall,” said Octavia. 

“ What is that I hear you saying, darling ? You don’t 
mean to say you want to leave us ? We won’t allow that, 
will we, Robin ? ” said Jessica. 

“ I’ve been here a long time, you know, and I didn’t mean 
to imply I was going away immediately.” 

“ You’re hunting with the Harbington to-morrow, Miss 
Octavia, aren’t you ? ” said Colonel Brabazon. “ Jarvis, 
the Master, and Smithson, were all asking after you. Smith- 
son wants you to ride that black horse of his called Zulu one 
day, and you can’t have a better mount.” 

“ Smithson is coming on ! ” said Robin with acerbity. 

“ I should love that,” said Octavia, without more enthu- 
siasm than was needed to vex Robin. “ But if you don’t 
mind, I won’t go to the meeting to-night. I’d rather dine 
in bed.” Turning to Greville, she continued ; “ If you 
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see Mr. Waterborough tell him I’m sorry, but shall hope to 

continue my talk with him another day. 

« Of course, darling, you mustn’t tire yourself. I ought 
to have taken more care of you. Shall some of us come and 
sit with you after dinner?” said Jessica. 

You’re very kind, but I shall shut up early.” 

I’ll give Waterborough your message,” said Greville, 

opening the door for her. , r r u 

When Octavia’s tray was removed and she was left tor the 

night, she felt profoundly unhappy. Susan Malet’s words 

were engraved upon her brain. 

She did not ask for knowledge ; she did not value success j 

and she hated security. Her only demand upon Ue was to 
feel-not, of course, the kind of impulse that made her throw 
her arms round Robin, but to have her heart intensified 
and her emotions satisfied. In books she had read of men of 
temperament, inteUect, and character who would haTC 
made her supremely happy. Why could she not meet hem 
in real life 1 Was she to give all that she had in herself m a 
man to make him rich enough to return them to her i was 
she to do aU the work— to give, to feel, and to suggest > 
Eacept for herself, what did Robin Compton feel ? and except 
for his hobbies and antagonisms GreviUe’s impulses were so 
restrained that it was impossible to know what he felt. . . 
What she wanted was that the man should give, and s 
should /«/. She had always thought examiners «upm to 
plough boys for missing facts, or being wea m a 
Divinity. What you wanted in youth was not what y p 
into it, but what it could suggest of its ou,n to 
teaching. If you reached enough shelves to mad enough 
books you could learn every fact. But you must have a key 
in your own mind if the teaching you received was to e o 
any value. What she was looking for was the kejr 

L she could only marry one man, she was going to kve 

different things in different men first , or o shoots 

of marriage she would have to prune away oo y » 
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and in the process behead the buds of what might bloom 
into flowers. Why should she prune herself into a hedge ? 
— a hedge not to guard her from her enemies, but from her- 
self. 

Robin would be a fool to propose to her. To declare 
himself was another matter. But if he were to propose, he 
would knock down a perfect structure which suited them 
both, and put in its place — what ? An uncomfortable in- 
decision. He wanted her love. He did not want marriage 
so much as to prevent her from marrying anyone else. She 
needed his love, and was as well aware as he was that mar- 
riage between them would be irrelevant, and a sudden 
“ Yes ** on her side a surprise. It would not only be the first 
step that costs, but the first move away from their love. She 
must at all hazards prevent this, and exorcise the banshee 
that was breaking in like a third person upon their daring 
intimacy. 

It was all terribly difficult. Was she to hold the torch her- 
self that she was to follow f She saw no beacon ahead to 
keep her off the rocks. Of what use was all her enterprise, 
all her adventure, when she hungered for what was outside 
herself ? She had better go back to her moors and her 
parents ; for on the one hand she had simple and punc- 
tual duties, and on the other large and healing vistas. 

She opened the window wide and appealed to the silent 
sequestered night ; but the crescent moon turned a cold 
face away from her. 

When dinner was over Sir Harry went to talk to his groom, 
and Jessica and Robin were alone. After trying several con- 
versational openings, Jessica realized that nothing she could 
say was going to engage Robin’s attention, and she wished 
that she had gone to the meeting. 

The clutch of custom had robbed their intimacy of much 
of its edge, but though she was ready to encourage Robin 
with Octavia as long as it had a chilling effect upon Greville 
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Pelham, it was humiliating to think she had lost the power 
to entertain any man who had once loved her. 

“ I wonder why Octavia changed her mind ? ” she said, 
feeling that if she could not amuse, she might at any rate 
provoke Robin. “ She had been so keen to hear Water- 
borough. I don’t think she looked particularly tired to- 
night, did you ? ” 

“ I can’t say I did.” 

“ Quelle mouche Va -pique P I expect by now she is regret- 
ting it. Shall I go and ask her if she’d like to see you ? ” 

“ On no account. It’s not very surprising after a fall on 
your head that you shouldn’t want to be with a lot of dull 
people in a hot room,” 

“ Susan and Greville dull ! They wouldn’t like that at all.” 

“ I wasn’t thinking particularly of them. By the by, how 
long is Pelham staying ? I thought he was to go when I 
came.” 

“ What made you think so ? ” 

“ Wasn’t he the overflow that made your house too full to 

have me ? ” r n j > 

“ It’s so long ago I hardly remember ; but I really don t 

know his plans. He’s in nobody’s way here, and he talks 
well.” 

“ D’you think so ? I find talking to him like lifting a 
heavy dumb-bell.” 

“ I expect he thinks us light,” said Jessica. 

“ I don’t suppose he thinks much about anyone but him- 
self.” 

“ In that he’s not peculiar. When we aren’t eating, or 
sleeping, most of us are thinking of ourselves. urning to 
Sir Harry, who had rejoined them, she said : ^ ° 

say ? Robin says we think too much about ourselves. 

“ Dear me ! you are very serious,” said Sir Harry, wa mg 

to the writing-table. . • l 

“ But haven’t you observed how serious Robin is becom- 
ing f Everyone notices it. You were seen wit a oo 
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the other day. Perhaps it was what in literary catalogues is 
called ‘ a gift book,’ but I’m told you not only read now, but 

have almost forgotten how to swear.” 

“ Don’t be a gowk, Jessica ! ” said Robin, with irntation. 

“ I’m not much of a linguist, but isn’t that a Scotch word ? 
I’ll go and ask Octavia how she is, as I know how duU one 
can feel when, after dining in bed, you find you aren’t a bit 
tired,” said Jessica. 

Robin, who had written a note to Octavia and found out 
from Jenkins that she was perfectly well, did not attempt to 
stop her. His only desire was to avoid further conversation ; 
but he remained in the sitting-room in the hope that he 
might get an answer from Octavia, and in his state of 
irritation he knew that it would be impossible for him to 
sleep* 

Mrs. Brabazon’s surmise had been right. When Octavia 
had finished a letter to the Professor, she regretted her deci- 
sion and wished she had gone to the meeting. 

It is often more difficult to go to sleep when evei^hing 
is arranged for your comfort than when you are sitting in 
church or on a chair ; and though her youth made it easy 
for her to sleep almost at any time and in any position, 
Octavia felt incapable of closing an eye. 

She seldom looked at what she wrote, but before gumming 
down the envelope she read her letter : 

Beloved Professofy 

Tou will be frightened by the length of this letter^ but it^s to 
make up for my silence, 1 had a fall on my head a fortnight 
agOy but am perfectly well now, While 1 was lying on the sofa 
Greville Pelham brought his friend IVaierboroughy the Labour 
candidate y to see me, I wrote down his conversation. 

He told me he had started life as a buildery but his speaking 
had brought him into noticey and now the Trade Unions help 
him. I told him I should hate to do less work than 1 couldy 
and would rather die than obey their demoralizing orders, 
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W aUrboTOugh : Tou all say that because there are two 
things the majority of you don't understand. I don't mean you, 
but your class. The two things are^ firsty hungery and then 
indifference — not only indifferenccy but the hostility that many 
people feel for working men. Tou say you don't think it 
honourable to go ‘ cushie ' or, as you in Scotland sayy ‘ ca cannyj 
but how would you feel ify after waiting and waitingy and no job 
ever comingy you're taken on to build a house. As the house 
grows and growSy and gets finally upy you see batches of thirty 
men sent off dailyy till there are about twenty left. Many a 
time I've saidy ‘ Don't go galloping on. Go slow. It's the last 
money we'll seey and most of us got ill when we had our last bout 


of starvation.' 

“ You don't know what hunger is. It makes wild beasts of 
men. I've sometimes not had the strength to steal a heuy 
though I have often stolen foody and I've no wife or family or 
anything now. My father died when I was three and my 
mother left me a few years ago. I banish her from my mind ; 
I can't work when she's there : yet she's never far away. Her 
hunger and sufferings hang about me. Ah 1 it s that that none 
of you know about— Hunger. Then it's dull to work from eight 
in the morningy with a picky a shovely or a trowely till six at 
nighty at 15/. or at best 19s. 6d.y which is all I ever got— a week 
behind paying the small shops for bad meat. 

I've known myself run away into the dark for a holtdayy 
as you might take your Riviera. I went on the trampy sleeping 
under haystacksy and breaking stones for coppers in the day- 
time. That was my holiday ; and I enjoyed it. It was fine 
lying under the starSy the burden of debty and doubty and the 
winding up of the last job, all away from mey only the occasional 
excitement of catching a hen without too much clucking . 

“ Tou ask if a door would not have been opened to me and 

food or kelp given ? Why should I have risked 

Tou needn't ask for help when you can take *^ * 

to the second thing. The first is Hungery the second Indifference. 

You can't measure the colossal Indifference of mankind. 
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He said all this in the gentlest of voices^ without emphasis or 
excitement ; but it made me terribly unhappy. (I felt it 
would be irrelevant to talk of the glory denied to the rich of hard 
manual work.) He went on to say there was no cure for 
indifference but strikes ; and the world had recognized this and 
given the workmen their only power, which was to strike. 
Though they knew by this the poorest of their comrades would 
suffer untold misery, it was a misery they were all prepared to 
face. How, otherwise, were you to kill indifference ? 

I said the Liberal Party had complete confidence in the 
political common sense of the average man ; but both the 
Labour and the Tory Party were governed by fear. They were 
out not to persuade, but to force. Labour was trying to under- 
mine the influence of men who by their ability had risen above 
their fellows. They were stealing the earnings of men who had 
probably been as poor as himself. They had no ideal except the 
ideal of knocking others down to get on the top. The difference be- 
tween trampling on the rich and trampling on the poor was not so 
very great morally, and materially it was foolish. They be- 
lieved in strikes as against conferences ; competition as against 
co-operation ; and sheltering trade behind the corrupting 
influence of Protection. Our party believed that liberty should 
not be fought for : we had a right to claim it ; for if we saw 
one Government unjust to the poor and another to the rich, we 
would fight to overthrow them both. I assure you I was quite 
eloquent I I asked him if he knew the text: 

“ The vile person shall be no more called liberal ... the 
liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand."*' He had never heard it and said it would make a 
good sermon. After that they left me. 

1 never enjoyed anything so much. First-rate conversation 
excites me as much as hunting, and leaves more behind it. Do 
you remember Legouve, writing of Malibra?i, says : “ Sa con- 
versation avait des lendemains delicieuxF" Tou must meet 
Waterborough ; but I don't think he'll get in. The people 
down here say the sort of things you always hear : 
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7 his is what educating the masses has done. . . . ^^Thev 
mustbe taught who their masters are / . . . ** What 1 say is^ 

* Shoot ^em down / ^ We want a dictaior^' etc. 

Love and blessings. I shall be with you before you ve 
forgotten me. 

Octavia. 


Jenkins came into the room with a letter in her hand. 
Mr. Compton enquired after you, miss, and gave me 

this note,” 

“ I hope you told him I was all right, or they’ll fuss me 
about hunting to-morrow,” said Octavia. Did you tell 
Merlin Pd ride Kilmallock ?— and post my letter to Lord 

Tilbury f ” c- tj 

“ Yes, miss. And I was to say to you from bir Harry 

that he would drive you to the meet to-morrow. 

“ Did you tell him that would suit me perfectly ? 

“ I told Mr. Robson.” 

“Who ? ” 

“ Sir Harry's valet, miss,” 

When her maid had gone Octavia opened Robin s letter : 


My sweetf sweet Darling, 

I canU bear to think that I was so wooden this afternoon when 
you were -pux.zled and sad ; but it was difficult for me to 
know, as you looked ever so well and happy when 1 came into the 
room ; and of the two— I should have said / was the person 

you the truth, I was dead out of form, having had the 

devil of a day on Havoc. I lud to you ; foTy t oug 

him do what 1 meant him to in the end, I lost my temper, an 

think him without exception the most irritating animal ev 

saw. No one could have ridden him as well as you 

jumps like a stag, and is quick on his toes, but he s a ° , 

about for something to shy at, and so impresstona e 

starts at a fusee. We must sell him ; though who to, God 
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knows ! The Harbington meet near here to-morrow, so weTl ride 
on to covert together. Scribble one line and tell me you*re not 
sad, or fuzzled, or tir-ed, and that Vm still your 

Robin. 

Octavia put the letter under her pillow, and taking a 
piece of notepaper wrote : 

Pm not tired, or sad, or fuzzded, but always, all ways, the 
Octavia you know. 

When she had closed the envelope she heard a tap on the 
door. Jessica came into the room. 

“ Your light was on, so I knew you weren’t asleep. Why, 
darling, your room is a flower-garden ! I never saw such 
roses.” 

“ Aren’t they wonderful ? Lord Tilbury has sent them 
every day. I really think it’s sweet of him, as he’s quite 
poor, isn’t he ? ” 

“ Yes, he is ; but I’ve come to the conclusion that the 
rich and the poor live in exactly the same way. Tilbury 
ought to have had a large fortune. He’s romantically gen- 
erous. Tell me, you weren’t serious when you said you were 
going to leave us, were you ? ” 

“ Dearest Mrs. Brabazon, I’m seldom serious,” said 
Octavia, “ and unless I’m killed out hunting you won’t lose 
me yet.” 

“ Shall I tell Robin that ? ” 

“ You can tell them all ; though I expect the news is of 
more interest to me than to anyone else.” 

“ I said Robin, because I think he’s upset about you. 
You mustn’t be unkind to him, darling. He’s really fond 
of you.” 

“ Oh, I love Robin ! — but he’s well able to look after him- 
self,” said Octavia lightly. “ I don’t think he’s very heavy 
metal, do you ? ” 

* Do you like heavy metal ? ” said Jessica. 
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Octavia felt that they were both thinking of the same 
thing. 

“ I think heavy metal is all very well, but would be terrible 
to live with,” said Jessica. “ It so seldom goes with a sense 
of humour, or colour, or temperament, or any of the thin^ 
that make life gay and joyous. After a time I’m sure it 
would wear one down.” 

“ I wonder ? ” said Octavia. 

Before leaving the room Jessica asked Octavia if she had 
any message she could deliver to Robin. 

“ You might give him this note, and mind you say I’m 
quite all right and fit to hunt.” 

“ I certainly will ; now you must go to sleep.” 

Jessica turned out the lights and shut the door. 


» 
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CHAPTER XIV 

i:he labour candidate 

A lthough Octavla had recovered from the physical 
effects of her fall, she dreaded that she might have 
damaged her nerve, and the bare possibility filled her with 
apprehension. To be afraid of being afraid is a poignant 
sensation, and one that sooner or later is always experienced 
by fox-hunters. 

She was full of trepidation as she and Sir Harry drove to 
the meet. 

“ It’s ever so good of you to take me, dearest Sir Harry ; 
I could easily have ridden. Robin was rather disappointed, 
I think. You see, he looks upon me as his pupil.” 

“ Well, I look upon you as my patient, and the first day 
you hunt after concussion you shouldn’t tire yourself. Per- 
mit me to add, I hope you will learn to disappoint Robin ; it 
will not be bad for either of you. If we don’t learn to dis- 
appoint our admirers, my dear child, we end by deceiving 
them.” 

Sir Harry felt bold in saying this, but he had formed a 
high opinion of Octavia ; not only for her beauty and cour- 
age, but for her gaiety of nature. He had observed that 
during the time she was laid up Robin’s attentions had in- 
creased, and he had come to the conclusion that Octavia had 
no one of wisdom to advise her. He knew all about 
Robin Compton, and it was clear to him that Jessica, for 
reasons of her ovra, was not averse to encouraging his court- 
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Remembering what Susan. Malet had said, Octavia asked 

Sir Harry if he liked Robin. 

“ I like him very much ; but we like lots of things that 

aren’t particularly good for us,” he answered. 

“ I always think the things I like are ever so good for me ! 
When I was a little girl, my nurse thought everything I 
hated was better for me than what I liked, and I was forced 
to swallow all sorts of slops which made me ill. You tlunk 
one can like too much, do you ? I think people don’t Hke 
half enough in life. I adore keenness ! 

“ So do I ; but some things are better worth being keen 
about than others. If you had a pack of foxhounds, you 
wouldn’t want them to pursue the wrong scent however keen 
they were ; as this would not only upset the huntsman, but 

deceive the hounds, and disappoint the . . 

“ Then you think I’m running hares, and disappointing 

and deceiving everyone ? ” she said. 

» Not disappointing everyonty but possibly one or two ; 
and what is of greater importance, you may be deceiving 

yourself.” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed I’m not ! I will make you a Promise, 

dearest Sir Harry ; whatever may happen to me in hie, 

never, never deceive anybody.” , 

Octavia spoke with intensity. Her words gave her the 

sort of satisfaction people feel after performing an act 

heroism. _ , 

When they were on their horses Sir Guy rode up. 

“Better stick to me to-day, then you 
into mischief. You don’t fancy that. Miss Octavi 


I’ve often heard you curse people who 
Master, and I’m sure you wouldn’t speak a word to m , 


Octavia. .. , j “ W#* 

“ Don’t know so much about that, e Vi fUpj.. 

all curse sometimes— €ven Cuthbert swears a 


ing Count.” 
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“ Do you mean the man who crossed me when I had my 
fall ? He’s not a Count.” 

All foreigners are Counts,” replied the Master. 

At this moment Lord Tilbury joined them, and Octavia 
thanked him for his roses. 

“ Oh, that’s nothing ! Are you all of a dither ? Well, 
don’t worry. If you take another toss to-day your nerve 
will come in with a click. It’s the only thing, believe 
me.” 

“ What you say is true,” said Jarvis. “ Not that I think 
Miss Daventry’s nerve will have suffered ; but if it has, a 
fall which doesn’t hurt you is the best thing possible. I 
have got a horse out to-day I would like you to try, miss ; if 
you fancy him, Mr. Compton thinks he might suit you better 
than the flea-bitten.” 

“ Is he the horse indicated to give me the right kind of 
fall ? ” asked Octavia. 

“ I don’t think the fence is made that he could fall over. 
I think I could find a purchaser for Havoc,” said Jarvis. 

“ Hadn’t you better have a day on him first, Mr. Jarvis ? ” 
Octavia suggested. “ I think that would be the only fair 
thing to do.” 

“ Very well. You have half a day on mine and I’ll have 
the same. What do you say to that ? ” 

“ I must ride Havoc once more before settling if I’ll part 
with him,” she said. 

‘ By God, no ! That you shan’t do,” said Robin, who had 
arrived in time to hear Octavia’s remark. 

What nonsense ! ” she exclaimed. “ I shall certainly 
ride him again. Havoc’s not a man’s horse.” 

At this Robin, who had been put out by several morning 
misadventures, rode away, 

“ Compton seems to think he’s won the fight for the ashes 
this time. Miss Octavia,” said Tilbury. “ But I can assure 
you he and Havoc were at cross-purposes from the find to the 
finish, when you mounted him. His memory is either defec* 
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live or he’s off his feed. Do look at that chap the Master 
calls the Count with the cottage piano on his back — that’s 
his lunch.” 

“ If they draw this spinney blank we’re going to Craddle- 
bury wood ; if you take my advice you’ll keep outside, as the 
rides are up to your hocks,” said Sir Harry to Octavia. I 
don’t often advise this, as there’s always a chance you 11 be 
left if you don’t go with hounds into a wood, but you won’t 
miss much, as the country round Craddlebury’s blind and 
sticky. We shall be in the vale this afternoon.” 

It was clear there was little or no scent ; the hounds drew 
without enterprise, and after hanging about for some time 
Haycock drew them off. The field proceeded at a leisure y 
pace towards an upland country. Octavia waited while 
Tilbury got off to tighten the girths of his saddle. 

There is nothing so easy as to avoid a person you not 
want to speak to when you are out hunting, and, had it not 
been for his loss of temper, Octavia would hardly have 
noticed that Robin did not come near her. She resented lus 
air of proprietorship ; Robin was getting intolerable, lie 
was grumpy to Jessica, taciturn with GreviUe, offhand with 
Tilbury, and had lost aU his gaiety and good rnanners. It 
was a pleasure to look at the handsome, youthful face ot her 

companion after Robin’s sulks and frowns. 

“ Would Mr. Smithson’s Zulu suit me. Lord Tilbury . 

^ ‘‘ By^Jove, I should rather say so ! I’^ cadged for a 

mount on him ever since I’ve l^^nted at Dashington, but 
with indifferent success. If you Uke, I’ll drive you ne 
to the meet of the Bragg, and you can ride Zulu and have 

tea with me.” ,, , c;- 

“ That would be great fun. To go weU to hound , Str 

Harry says you ought to ride different horses. u 

ride Zulu ? ^ \r 

“ Now what do you expect me to say ? ou . 
fectly well there is no horse you couldn t nde. I 
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Robin’s jealous of you : he’s had it all his own way too long ; 
you’ve spoilt him.” 

“ It’s odd you should say exactly what I was thinking. I 
never realized that men were spoilable. Look here, there’s 
no hurry, and we are some way off Craddlebury, aren’t 

we ? ” 

“ What is it you want ? ” 

“ I vote we let them all pass, and then slip out of 
the road and jump a fence or two ; I want to see if I’m 
frightened.” 

“ Well, if you are, I’d like to be there to see it. We’ll 
turn out at that gate and see what sort of barriers are likely 
to stop us. Don’t give me away to Robin, or he may dis- 
turb my beauty-sleep.” 

“How funny you all are about Robin’s temper! I’ve 
never seen him really angry.” 

“ Come, you can hardly say he was rosy at the meet. 
You can take it from me when Robin’s put out there’s no- 
thing half-hearted about him. Now, there ! There’s a proper 
little place for us to lark over,” said Tilbury, pointing to a 
quick-set fence with a clean-cut ditch on the take-off. 
“ Shall we jump it side by side, or would you like Cunning 
Kate to go first ? ” 

“ I think it might hurt Kilmallock’s feelings if I were 
to follow you.” 

Most of the riders had passed when they turned out of 
the road. 

Disappointed at having so little to do, their mounts rose 
like birds at the fence, and Octavia and her companion gal- 
loped along over the next three fields like happy children. 

They arrived late at Craddlebury wood, and were in- 
formed that the hounds had hardly been more than a 
moment in covert before the fox had gone away in the 
direction of Harbington. This was upsetting news, as after 
the first fence OctaWa had been reassured about her nerve 
and felt in high spirits. She looked round disconsolately 
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and saw young women in gaiters and tam-o’-shanters, and a 
few stragglers and terriers trying to pursue the hunt. 

“ I say, how stupid we’ve been ! Robin will have every 
right to be angry with me for larking ! I suppose we shan’t 
see the hounds again to-day. I am sorry ! What are we to 

do ? ” 

“ I wonder where my cracknel biscuit is ? ” 

“ Do you mean your second horseman ? ” 

“ No, my lunch. I’ll tell you what : we’ll shog on 
towards the ‘ Anchor and Dolphin.’ Our fellows are sure 
to be drinking, and we can pick up some information.” 

“ It’s odd how a field of over two hundred people can dis- 
appear ; and yet they can’t all have got a start. Has this 
ever happened to you before ? ” said Octavia. 

“ Bless your heart ! — I’ve lain on the sky-line many 
a time and wished I had never been born. We’ll find 
them all right. There’s a chap with a terrier. Let’s ask 

him.” j i. 

They turned away from the wood and rode towards tne 

spires of Harbington. • r\ 

Lord Tilbury was contented to be alone with Octavia, 

and after assuring her that the day was early, he succeeded 

by his lively accounts of sporting incidents in entertaining 

her till they reached Harbington. 

As they approached the “Anchor and Dolphin they 
were delayed by a procession of boys following a brass band 
and carrying banners. Bits of coloured bunting 
the lamp-posts and flags hung from every window. When 
they reached the market square they saw a mass of men and 
women wearing purple and white rosettes, who were s oving 
and jostling to get nearer the inn. Looking up, Octavia 
recognized the Labour candidate, who was addressing them 

from the balcony. , , 

» What luck ! ” she exclaimed. “ We must stop and hear 

what he’s saying. Look how the people love him ! 

“ Is that the chap who is going to redress out grievances t 
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I must say he’s a fine-looking fellow. I don’t believe he’s a 
Labour man at all.” 

“ He’s quite well-educated, you know. I wonder where 
all these strange-iooking people come from.” 

They’re a pretty rough lot ; I wouldn’t care to meet 
them by candle-light.” 

“ Come over here. We can hear every word without 
being in anybody’s way,” said Octavia, wending her way 
through the crowd. 

Kilmallock pointed his toes and, walking gingerly on to 
the pavement, took up his stand behind a trolly. 

“ We don’t want promises or programmes, and we don’t 
believe in catch-words,” the speaker was saying. “ Phrases 
of no particular meaning won’t help us. What we are up 
against, and have to fight, is Indifference — the indifference 
of men who won’t work. The people who tell you these are 
to be found only among the rich are quacks. You mustn’t 
listen to quacks. You will find as many men among the 
poor as among the rich who don’t like work . . 

Octavia could not hear the rest of the sentence as some 
of the women near her were talking. Boys selling rosettes 
began a scuffle and surged up against her. Kilmallock was 
accustomed to pressure from horses, and even an occasional 
hound coming too close to him, but that a lot of undecided 
hunian beings should be pushing him about put too great a 
strain upon his manners. He started backing and curvet- 
nng. Tilbury— never a good hstener— was afraid Cunning 
Kate would start the same antics. 

“ Let’s go,” he said. 

“ Oh, no !— I wouldn’t miss this for the world. He’s not 
an ordinary political speaker; he’s a marvellous man! 
Let s get off and hear the end.” Observing a look of dis- 
appointment in his face, she said : “ You go on ! I’ll catch 
you up in a few minutes.” 

“Just as you Hke,” he replied, trying to keep near her. 

The meeting had been fixed for the luncheon hour, and 
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eager men and boys were streaming out of the factories. 

“ Get off quickly and go into the inn,” said Tilbury. 
** A lot of these legislators are tight. I’ll find someone to 
hold our horses and join you. Steady, Kate, steady ! ” 
Kilmallock began to arch his back and upset the people, 
who were already angry at seeing Octavia on the pavement. 
After an uncomfortable bound on to the road a man put his 
hand upon her rein. Octavia saw Greville Pelham standing 

beside her. 

“ Get off,” he said peremptorily. “ Go into the mn ; 
and don’t leave Waterborough till I corne.” 

Octavia dismounted. Fearless and excited, she put her 
arm through Greville’s. 

“ I must hear what he’s saying,” she said ; and pressing 
closer to him, she whispered, “ Don’t send me away from 

you, pleaje” v l i 

“ What I say isn’t new,” came the voice from the balcony. 

“We are warned against always seeking after some new 

thing. We see drab and crowded areas, idle workmen, 

empty churches, youthful criminals, and drunken people. 

... We know that all this is wrong ; but what sacrifice 

do we make for our beliefs ? To say you believe, and to do 

nothing, is living a he ! God requires truth in the inward 


parts ...” 1 • c TJ 

Waterborough’s words were kindled by a white fire. He 

was not conscious of his hearers ; they had ceased to exist 

for him. ^ . j u;. 

Tilbury, who had been separated from Octavia, made ms 

way back with difficulty. . 

“ For God’s sake,” he said to Greville, get her out of 

this ! rU take the horses. Look out there, or you 11 get 
kicked ! ” 

Whiie Greville and Tilbury were backing the horses 

Octavia struggled forward to reach the inn. 

A hatless, fanatical-looking fellow thrust a leaflet mto her 

hands. Standing in front of her, he said : 
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“ Read this, and you’ll know what we’re fighting for. It’s 
down with fox-hunting and up with Waterborough ! 
Where are your colours ? You must show your colours 
if you’re one of us.” 

“ Help me to get on to that trolly,” she answered, not 
liking the look on his face. 

“ Why should I help you ? ” he said. ** What have you 
done for us — you — who spoil land that isn’t yours and tor- 
ture poor wild animals ? Why should any of us help you ? ” 

“ That’s right, Mick, give it her ! ” said a woman, shoving 
up to them. “ Last week you spoilt my chicken-run, and 
Farmer Webster says as how his gate was left open and his 
cows got loose among the motor-cars.” 

Hot, surrounded, and powerless, Octavia said : 

“ If you’ll only be quiet and let me hear your candidate, 
I’ll compensate you.” 

“ What about my pigs ! ” shouted another with a laugh. 
“ Last night it was to be equal opportunities for us all ! ” 

By this time Octavia could see the people were not listen- 
ing ; curiosity was moving them forward and cat -calls and 
whistles from the back were breaking up the meeting. A 
drunken man put his arm round her waist. 

Come to me, dearie. ... Come . . . we’ll get you 
there shomehow. . . .” 

More angry than frightened, Octavia felt his alcoholic 
breath upon her cheek and his arm tightening round her. 
She was about to protest when a woman’s voice called out : 

“ Give over. Bill ! ” 

“ Chorus, boys— chorus. AH together ! ” shouted the 
drunkard ; and in a high falsetto voice he sang : 

her shzoeetheart — she'’s my dove I 
Pm her chosen — she's my love / ” 

Pushing through the people after leaving the horses with 
Tilbury, Greville saw Octavia with the drunken man’s arm 
round her waist. White with rage, he raised his stick to 
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try and reach him. A man next to him put a hand on his 
arm. 

“ Steady, sir — some of these chaps are drunk. If you 
have a row we shall never get the young lady into the inn.” 

Saying this, they pushed the man away, and dodging the 
crowd, Greville and Octavia walked into the “ Anchor and 
Dolphin.” 
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FAREWELL 

W HEN the7 got into the inn Greville received a mes- 
sage to say that he was wanted at Chivers. A man 
had come to see him about a speech he was to deliver in 
Sheffield the following week. 

Crumpling up the paper, he turned to Octavia, 

“ I don’t like leaving you,” he said, “ but I’ll send Water- 
borough, and bring Tilbury to take you to St. Mildred’s if 
I can find him.” 

“ rU wait for you.” 

“ Will you ? ” he said. “ I won’t be long.” 

Greville hesitated, as if he was going to say something j 
then opened the door of the back parlour. 

“ I would rather wait for you,” she said, looking at him 
as she passed into the room. 

There was a feeble yellow glow in a fire smothered in coal- 
dust. Woollen antimacassars hung over a horsehair sofa and 
a stuffed salmon ornamented the top of a chest of drawers. 
On either side of the mantelpiece were lithographs of John 
Bright and Sir Mortimer Coventry. The atmosphere 
was cold and stuffy, and you could hear the voices of men 
drinking at the bar. 

Octavia pulled a chair up to the fire and sat with her feet 
in the cinders. 

Waterborough came in. She explained how she had 
missed the hounds, and had listened to him speaking in the 
market-place. 
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“ Tell me, are all your meetings like that ? ” 

“ How d’you mean ? It was not a political meeting. I 
said I would preach them a sermon. I saw nothing ; to tell 
you the truth, I was looking above their heads.’* 

“ You were speaking above their heads, weren’t you ? ” 

“ I don’t think so. We discussed this the day Pelham took 
me to see you.” 

“ Tell me, what was it you were explaining ? ” said 
Octavia. 

“ The indifference that paralyses action. Life is terrify- 
ingly short, and the question is how it should be lived with- 
out being spent. We must rouse ourselves, and rouse each 
other,” he said. 

“ You roused them all right,” said Octavia. 

“ You didn’t approve ? ” 

“ Yes, I did ; but it’s funny how cross people get directly 
anything is said about religion.” 

“ Cross ? ” 

“ Well, I mean excited. They shoved, and shouted, and 
jostled ; some of them didn’t even listen.” 

“That’s so,” he said, looking at his boots. “People 
don’t listen. But I wasn’t speaking of religion, unless you 
call Christ a reli^ous man,” said he, walking to the window. 
“ I want to get into Parliament to see what can be done to 
clothe and feed the majority of my fellow-workmen. Do you 
realize the dead weight of these necessities on men an 
women who want to be free to live ? ” 

“Yes; I think I do,” said Octavia. 

“ They don’t ask for pleasure, they only ask for oppor- 
tunity ; and when it comes they’re not in a position to take 
it. Maybe they’ve no boots — or no stomach, an not 
enough money to pay a bus. The men sometime can t 
leave their sick tvives, or the mothers their sic c ^ ren, 
and the only people who know of their distress hve in t e 

same squalor.” 

Octavia was moved. 
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** But the rich do help them sometimes,” said she ; and, 
as if shocked by the thinness of her words, she added : “ You 
think our help is only in spasms ; that we should give up 
more of our money . . 

“ Not only your money, but your time, your thoughts, 
your prayers. There’s a text which says, ‘ Neither will I 
give of that which costeth me nothing.’ How many people 
give of what costs them anything f ” 

“ Is there anyone down here who understands you, Mr. 
Waterborough ? ” said Octavia, looking at him. 

“ Pelham’s the only man who cares. His whole life’s 
dedicated to what he thinks right.” 

“ But he doesn’t enjoy himself.” 

“ Thai’s so ; he doesn’t enjoy himself,” replied Water- 
borough. Silence fell upon them. 

“ I suppose that’s why you get on together. You 
wouldn’t think it right to enjoy yourself, would you, Mr. 
Waterborough ? ” said Octavia, stirring the fire with her 
boot. 

“ I’ve never thought about it ; but it’s as you say. The 
reason he and I get on is that we’re sojourners in a strange 
land. He and I are . . .” 

At that moment a falsetto voice broke upon their ears 
and mixed with the smell of beer and tobacco ; 

Pm her shweetheart — she's my dove / 

Pm her chosen — she's my love ; 

Moonlight streaming — Heaven's above ! 

Tra la-la la-la^ la-la - 
La — LA — LA." 

The door burst open and Bill of the market-place stag- 
gered into the room : 

“ By all that’s bloody ! — who are you that’s got my 
girl ! ” he said, swaying towards them with pink, peering 
eyes and hands in his pockets. Realizing that if the candi- 
date was recognized it might do him harm, Octavia jumped 
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up and, putting her arm round Bill’s shoulders, said in a 
coaxing voice : 

“ Yes, yes ! Pm your girl ! ” and turning him round, 
she pointed'to the door. “ Come along with me ; let’s get 
away.” 

Steadied by surprise, Bill took his eyes off Waterborough 
and stared at her. 


You’re a daisy, you are ! Well, give us a kiss ! . . .” 
he said, chucking her under the chin. 

“ No, Pm damned ! ” said Tilbury, coming into the 
room with Greville. Before anyone could interfere, he 
had seized Bill by the neck and shot him on to his back in the 
passage, an action that was received with roars of delight by 
the men at the bar. 

“ I see no object in these people recognizing you, Mr. 
Waterborough, I’d like to go home. Is the motor there ? 

“ Thank you, Miss Daventry. I must go. Are you 
coming, Pelham ? ” said the candidate, moving towards the 
door. 


“ Just a moment,” said Greville. He went up to Octavia, 
and after scanning her face anxiously, said : “ Pm afraid 
you’re very, very tired. Did you have a good talk ? ” 

“ We had a wonderful talk. I love him I ” she replied. 


Seeing Tilbury approaching, Greville left Octavia. 

The sun had gone down ; the room was dark. After 
gazing at Octavia, Tilbury kicked the fire into a blaze. 

Dumb with admiration, he said ; t • • 

“ My God ! as they say in church, you saved the situation. 

That brute would have gone about saying Waterborough 
had been found dallying with a lady. . . - ^oo ere, 
want to tell you something.” 

A servant-girl opened the door. 

» If you please, Mr. Pelham’s left this note and his over- 
coat for the lady. The motor’s at the door. 

Tilbury wrapped Octavia up in GreviUe^s coat, and after 
helping her into the motor sat down beside her. 
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“ Well, go on ; what is it you wanted to tell me ? ” said 
Octavia, squeezing the note into her pocket. Tilbury 
paused. 

“ You said an awfully clever thing one night at dinner, 
you know. You said you always skipped the preface with 
people. I said to myself, ‘ She’s right ! ’ Did you mean 
it ? Is that true. Miss Octavia ? ” 

“ You can call me Octavia if you like. You see. I’m living 
up to my principles ; I’m skipping the preface. What is 
it you wanted to tell me ? ” 

Tilbury fidgeted. 

“ Well, I hope you won’t mind, but / . . . I mean you 
. . . The long and short of it is I love you ; I’ve never met 
anyone like you, and a chap can’t give more than his love, 
can he ? ” 

Surprised beyond all measure, Octavia looked at his flushed 
and youthful face. She took his hand and said : 

“ You’re a great dear ! You mustn’t imagine I’m in- 
different to your love ; but what do you want me to say ? ” 

“ I don’t want you to say anything. But you’re young 
. . . and ... I thought ... I just thought I’d tell 
you.” 

The horn tooted and the motor stopped. 

Hawkins met them on the doorstep, and perceiving a look 
of dejection on Tilbury’s face urged him to come in and 
have a brandy and soda. He assured him he must be getting 
back, and as the chauffeur — like most other domestics — had 


often profited by his lordship’s open-handedness, he was only 
too willing to motor Tilbury to Dashington. 

Octavia was not only longing to read the letter the maid 
had given her, but was overcome with lassitude, and did not 
feel equal to asking him to come in. They stood upon the 
doorstep. 

‘‘ Afraid you’re very, very tired. Shoot off to bed and 
forget everything. Turn your face to the wall and make 
your mind a blank.” 
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Tilbury lifted his hat, and getting into the motor slammed 
the door before Octavia could say good-bye. 

Diving into the pocket of Greville’s great-coat — which 
came below her knees — she took out her letter, and asked 
Hawkins what the time was. 

He informed her that the gentlemen had not returned 
from hunting. He said he would send her tea up to her bed- 
room, and stooping, he lifted the coat which had fallen from 
her shoulders to the ground. 

Walking slowly upstairs, Octavia shut the door of her bed- 
room and opened her letter. 

Dear Miss Daventry, 

It was more than stupid of me not to say good-bye to you. 1 
am kept at Chivers to-night^and have to go to London to-morrow. 
Only a scrawl to say how fine I thought you to-day in the crowd. 
W aterborough* s always a day after the fair, but begged me to 
thank you. He'll love you to the end of his days. F are well. 

T ours, 

Q. P. 

He had gone away and had not even said good-bye ! 
Was he coming back ? Of course, it was very nice to be told 
that Waterborough loved her ; very nice indeed. . . . 
How conventional to sign yourself “ G.P.” ! Nothing she 
hated like initials. Octavia read the letter again, then fling- 
ing her clothes on the floor, she got into bed. 

“ Don’t you want your letters, miss ? ” asked Jenkins. 
** There’s one from your father, and one from Master Dick. 

“ Surely papa hasn’t written !— why, someone must be 
ill ! ” she said. Pushing the tray away from her, she tore the 

letter open. , 

Mr. Daventry — who had never been known to stay out ot 

England for more than the shortest time— told Octavia that 
on their return from Cannes they had found their son Joe 
far from well, and that the Edinburgh doctor feared the 
after-effects of pleurisy. He said that though there was 
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nothing to be alarmed about, he would like Octavia to return 
home as early as was convenient. 

When Octavia had finished reading the letter she wrote 
a telegram and gave it to her maid : 

Unless you loire to contrary tO'inorrow mornings will take 
night train to Galashiels, Dear love to all. 

Octavia. 

This, of course, changed everything. Lying back on the 
pillows, she reflected : 

An Edinburgh doctor sounded bad. She wished she had 
written to Joe ; but she would go abroad with him if he was 
really ill. After all, it was just as well she was going. If 
only her father’s letter had come directly after her talk with 
Susan about Robin she would not have found it difficult. 
In fact, she had dined in bed on that very idea the night of 
the Waterborough meeting. She was undoubtedly fickle, 
and what she had said at Dunross was still true — that what 
delighted her on Monday was tolerated Tuesday, hated 
Wednesday, and enchanted her again on Thursday. And 
how well Robin had taken it ! — he had merely lit a cigar 
and said she was like a sea wind in a stuffy room. He would 
never say that now ; not he ! Somehow or other he had 
changed ; their moods never seemed to meet. When pro- 
voked by Greville’s inexpressiveness, it was only natural she 
should turn to Robin ; but he did not seem to care. He 
didn’t even like her when she put her head on his shoulder. 
And she enjoyed his love so much 1 — it made all the differ- 
ence to her. . . . Now she never knew if he was going to 
be gay or cross, easy or censorious, praising or frowning. 
Could it be that he was falling into that tiresome habit at 
the back of men’s minds — that they must propose ? It was 
almost better to be with Greville Pelham, who didn’t care 
if she was alive or dead, and wouldn’t notice if she dressed 
herself in a sponge-bag. 
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“G. P. !” . . . How non-conducting! And yet . . . 
and yet he was different somehow . . . and VVaterborough 
said he was good. , . . Was she never going to see him 
again ^ . 

She looked at the flowers in her room ; the roses and 
lilies of the valley which had arrived as usual in the 
morning. Poor Tilbury ! She did not like to think of him 
unhappy. . , . 

Octavia was startled by a knock at the door. 

“ Aren’t you coming down ? We’re back ; I must hear 
all about what happened to you to-day.” 

“ All right, Robin ! I’ll be down in a jiffy.” 

The door opened a few inches : Octavia hid Greville’s 
letter. 

“ I’m not coming in,” said Robin in a lowered voice, “ but 
is it true what Jenkins tells my servant, that you’re going 
away to-morrow ? Why do you go, Octavia ? Are you 
sure it’s necessary ? ” 

“ Go down, and I’ll tell you everything. I can’t dress 
while you’re talking,” said Octavia, throwing back the eider- 
down and thrusting her feet into her slippers. 

The Chinese peignoir was hanging over an arm-chair ; 
her stockings and underclothes arranged in front of the fire. 
She pulled her white dressing-gown off the bed and, fasten- 
ing it hastily with safety-pins, concealed the temporary 
arrangement by tying a sash of vivid pink round her waist. 
She regretted wasting even a moment of her shortened time 
in her bedroom. When she had finished arranging her hair 

she ran down to the library. 

Robin was walking up and down in a state of mind hither- 
to unknown to him. When Octavia came into the room, 
he shut the door and put his back against it. He looked at 
her in silence as she stood in front of him. The strain of the 
day and the crowd, the speech, Waterborough’s conversation. 
Tilbury’s avowal, and her news from Dunross, had made 
Octavia’s eyes very large, and the fur round her neck en- 
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hanced the pallor of her little face. To Robin she was no 
longer the lovely child of the beech walk. She was a woman. 

“ Come here,” he said, “ and look at me. You’re not 
vexed that you’ve kept away from me the whole day, are 
you ? You can’t be angry with me on your last day ! ” 

Catching her tight by the wrists, he pressed her hands to 
his face and, lowering his voice, said : 

“ Say it wasn’t because I was churlish that you kept away 
from me all day. Listen ! They will be back any moment 
and we shan’t have another chance of being alone. Let me 
come and say good-bye to you in your bedroom to-night.” 

“ Yes, of course you can ; only I can’t talk very late, be- 
cause I’m ever so tired. How could you suppose, dearest, 
that I could be cross with you all day ? ” she said, lifting her 
face to his with an expression of tenderness. 

Voices were heard in the hall. Robin pushed her into an 
arm-chair, and crossing the room with the rapidity of an 
acrobat placed himself erect against the mantelpiece. 

They heard Jessica discussing orders for the following day, 
and a moment later she came into the room, followed by her 
husband and Sir Harry. 

“ I believe we all missed a wonderful meeting to-day, 
Octavia ; your friend Waterborough — who seems to be a 
sort of saint — preached a sermon from the balcony of that 
lovely inn, the ‘ Anchor and Dolphin,’ and they teU me it 
was most moving,” she said. 

“ Crowds are easily moved,” said her husband. “ The 
fellow’s not a politician, he’s a parson, and he’s upsetting the 
whole place. What possible good can it do to say all the 
rich down here are knaves ! ” 

“ Does he say that ? He would be nearer the truth if he 
had said most of them were fools,” replied his wife languidly. 
Turning to Robin, she asked if he and Octavia had enjoyed 
themselves. Then, as if remembering something she should 
have told them before, she said : 

“ By the by, Octavia, Lady Julia wants you to stay at 
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Stanton Starkey. She gave me this very characteristic note, 
asking if I thought there was anything she could do to induce 
you to go.” 

“ How nice of her ! Read it to us,” said Octavia, relieved 
at not having to answer Jessica’s first question. 

Dear Miss Daventry^ 

My son Guy asks me to write and say how glad we should be 
to see you here on the termination of your visit to St. Mildred’s. 
Tou will find it a dull house^ only Guy and myself^ but we will 
endeavour to make you comfortable for a week or ten days. 

Sincerely yourSy 

Julia Coventry. 

“ I consider this a very great compliment,” said Jessica, 
handing the letter to Octavia. “ Guy will most likely pro- 
pose to you, darling. Did he talk to you to-day ? ” 

“ Dear Mrs. Brabazon, you can’t be serious ! — I’ve never 
heard the Master finish a sentence in my life,” said Octavia. 
Pleased at the turn the conversation had taken, she pro- 
ceeded to relate her day’s adventures, and ended by telling 
them with what regret she was leaving St. Mildred’s, as 
having received a letter about her brother’s illness she was 
obliged to return to Dunross. 

Colonel and Mrs. Brabazon were distressed to hear this ; 
for though Octavia’s visit had been of the promised length, 
they realized their house would be less frequented and amus- 
ing when she left it. After they had expressed their regret, 

they retired to dress for dinner. 

Exhausted from the adventures of the day, and perturbed 
over Greville’s departure, Octavia longed to get right away. 
The thought of the Professor and the talks she would have 
with him, and the peace of the moors, consoled her for leav- 
ing Harbington. Nevertheless, she made up her mind that 
she would make a success of her last evening. Without hemg 
conscious of it, Octavia had an inborn sense of drama whic 
gave life to everything she did. Her idea of a swan-song 
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was that it should not only be audible and moving, but 
impressive, and remembered. However much she might 
miss Robin, Sir Harry, and her hosts, she was determined 
that they should miss her more. 


She put on the dress she had worn the first evening of her 
visit and, flushed with excitement, joined her host and 
hostess. 


Octavia was not the only person who had made up her 
mind that the last evening should be a success. Robin 
Compton was equally anxious to create a favourable impres- 
sion. He had never spoken to Octavia about Greville. 
He had not had the opportunity of seeing them together. 
He knew that when Octavia was out hunting she was too 
absorbed to think of anything, and that when she had been 
laid up she had seen little of him. The only time he had 
watched them together he observed that Greville’s conver- 
sation interested Octavia, and fearing she might miss it, he 
took infinite trouble to be agreeable at dinner. Like a gam- 
bler having a last throw, he hoped against hope that luck 
might turn his way in his midnight assignation. Octavia, 
who had never seen him take any trouble to talk well in 
public, was surprised, and felt a certain resentment that her 
departure should be taken so lightly. 

As the evening advanced, the conversation turned upon 
practical matters. It was decided that Robin should ride 
Octavia’s horses till she returned. She told them she was 
going to London the next day ; and with many promises of 
a future visit the company broke up. 

Alone in her bedroom, Octavia saw Dick Filmer’s letter 
where she had left it, and feeling conscious of neglect, she 
opened it. 


^ Glasgow. 

WasnH 1 right ? How much time have you wasted upon the 
elerk on a stool ? Never mind — 1 understand ; and was too 
glad io hear you werenU hurt. 7 he Lord be praised / Christ- 
um 
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mas is coming soon and we’ll be at Dunross together. There are 
an awful lot of Socialists in this -part of the worlds but Pm not 
at all surprised^ as it’s crowded with rich chapsy who neither 
give, nor have, any fun for their money. The employers have 
a much greater feeling against the workmen than they have 
against their employers. 

Vve got a present for you, I bought a jolly old sporting print 
of an inn called the “ Anchor and Dolphin — somewhere near 
you. 

The Harbington hounds are seen killing their fox — to all 
appearances in summer, as every tree is in full leaf and the 
ladies in the foreground have got their parasols up. 

Tours — at any rate no one else’s — 

Dick. 

Octavia’s mind was too absorbed in the perplexities of 
the moment to dwell upon Dick, or his conversion by the 
Glasgow Socialists. Crumpling the letter in her fingers, she 
went to her dressing-table and examined herself slowly in 
the looking-glass. 

Hers was not the sort of face she admired : she had always 
envied regular features. She wished she had never seen 
herself before, so that she could know exactly what she looked 
like to other people. She reflected with a sigh that no one 
would have thought that she was sixteen if she had had the 
measured beauty of a lady in a mezzotint, or the dignity and 

perfection of her mother’s nose. 

Too tired to go to bed, she sat down and reflected upon 
the situation. Robin’s visit indicated that a crisis was 
imminent, and a feeling of defeat would have overcome her 
had she not known that sooner or later this was bound to 
happen. She had no fears of her own resolution, but she 

did not want to alienate her lover. 

To receive a man in her bedroom was nothing to her. 
Having been delicate, her mother had never allowed her to 
stay downstairs after eleven, and both Dick, the Professor, 
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and other guests had spent hours talking to her in her bed- 
room. She recalled how, upon one occasion, to avoid being 
sent to bed early, she had gone so far as to put pink tooth- 
paste on her cheeks so that no one could say she looked pale 
or tired. But Dick had been horrified by her action, and 
she had not repeated it. She could not forget that the only 
time she had invited Robin to come to her bedroom he had 
refused, implying that she was improper. He had evidently 
changed his views, as his visit that night was his own sug- 
gestion. 

There was something rather nice about a man like Robin 
being so easily shocked. She must be sweet to him on this 
her last night ; but she must be careful not to shock him. 
In any case, she had better not receive him in bed, but 
would undress, and put on the dressing-gown with fur that 
she felt Robin had admired when he suggested coming to say 
Good night to her. 

She turned out some of the lights, stirred up the fire, and 
placed a comfortable chair next to her own. Fearing Sir 
Harry — whose bedroom was in the passage — might hear 
Robin’s footsteps, she had taken the precaution of leaving the 
door ajar ; and after sipping her milk and nibbling a biscuit, 
she settled herself among the cushions of her arm-chair and 
fell into a deep sleep. 

Although Robin had objected to Octavia’s midnight 
habits at Dunross, on this occasion he blessed them. He 
said to himself : “ Even if she were not going away to- 
morrow, she won’t think there is anything unusual in my 
coming to say good night to her. This will make everything 
much less difficult. But whatever happens, I must hold 
myself in restraint, so as not to shock her. It would be 
intolerable if, on the last occasion we shall be alone, she were 
to be either snubbing or on the defensive.” 

Nevertheless, he felt more nervous than he would have 
confessed v/hen — after a harassing wait — he looked at the 
clock, and satisfying himself that both Sir Harry and his 
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hosts must by this time be asleep, he crept down the passage 
with the noiseless footfall of a burglar. 

Standing on the threshold of her bedroom, he did not 
immediately perceive her. After closing the door he ob- 
served Octavia lying asleep in the arm-chair. 

The window was open and not a leaf stirred. He saw the 
moon high above the sleeping garden, and strands of mist 
rising over the lawn and fields. The tick of the clock 
was loud and flurried. The noise of the night seemed to 
throb all round him. He took one step forward and looking 
at her lying in all her loveliness, he reflected unsteadily that 
the wisest thing he could do would be to go away and leave 
her ; leave her folded in her dreams, protected by his 
unassailable love. 

He heard the long, loud whistle of the midnight express 
as it plunged into the Harbington tunnel. Octavia awoke. 

Warm and startled, she stood up and looked at him. 
There was an expression on his face with which she was not 
familiar. 

“ Have you been here long ? ** she asked. 

Forgetting all his resolves and moved by an overwhelming 
emotion, he returned her look in silence. She wanted to 
speak, but her words fluttered. ^ 

“ Are you glad to be leaving me, Octavia f . . . Don’t 
you mind ? . . . Or do you want me to go away for 

always ? ” he said, a little hoarsely. 

Barely awake, she could not laugh away the fervour of his 
eyes. For a moment they stood trembling in unison ; then 
he folded her in his arms. 

Releasing her at last, he sat down and lifted her on to his 
knees. Holding her close to him, he said caressingly: ^ 
Don’t you find it good to be loved 1 Say you like it 

just say it once.^^ , 

» You know I do. It’s sweet to be loved— never to be 

scolded, never to be snubbed, never to be disapproved of. 
Ah ! Robin, I’m going away, but whatever happens, or 
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whatever I do, say you won’t forget to care for me. Tell me 
I shan’t shock you ... I shan’t disappoint you ; but that 
you’ll go on just the same — just the same . . .” she said, 
half tipsy with fatigue and burying her face in his coat. He 
tried to lift her head, but she hid it all the closer. 

“ Don’t look at me I — don’t say anything. If you have 
to speak, say I’m tired, and not myself . . . say . . .” 

“ But, my heart’s darling, you can’t want everything to 
go on just as it is ? You can’t like things to stand still. Do 
you only want my love now and then ? . . . Now and 
then is so precarious 1 You’ve just said I must never forget 
to care for you. Look at me, Octavia. . . . Do you want 
my love without me ? ” 

She murmured something, but he could not hear her. 

The fire glowed and flickered. There was a long silence 
— a silence that beat like a pulse. 

“ You know, my dear darling, even you can’t command 
love ; it won’t obey — it won’t stand still. Tell me I am part 
of your desire, as you’re the whole of mine. This isn’t asking 
much. I can’t give you more than the whole, and you can’t 
give me less than the half.” 

She pressed herself warm and close to him. After a pause 
he disentangled her head from his shoulder and, turning 
her face up to his, repeated : 

“ Do you want my love without me ? ” 

She put her lips to his ear and whispered ; 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then let me go ! ” he said, getting up and pushing her 
away from him. “ Why did you make me love you ? Let 
me go ! ” 

Thoroughly awakened, she held him fast, and forcing him 
to sit down, placed herself upright on his knee. 

“ You see, dearest,” she said, a little tremulously, “ we 
know one another so well ! We are imprisoned by the only 
kind of love which is of any use to us. Why do you want to 
open the doors and let it all escape ? I have got your com- 
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panionship, your understanding and, off and on, your love ; 
why are you so unreasonable ? And why be hurt when I 
say I want your love without you ? ” 

“ It is you who are off and on ! When has my love ever 
been off ? When, may I ask, has it ever failed you ? You 
know perfectly well what I mean. Let me go 1 ” 

He got up and went to the door. 

“ You aren’t going to leave me like this on my last night, 
are you ? Just sit down and listen.” Seeing him hesitate, 
she said : “ You shouldn’t have come if you weren’t going to 
listen to me. I didn’t ask you to come. I just said ‘ Yes ’ 
when you said you wanted to. You say I know what you 
mean. You’re indignant that I should want your love 
without you ; and yet, Robin, you’ve known this all the 

time.” . . y-v 1 

“ It’s the first time you’ve said it. Once words are 

spoken, you can’t unsay them. They’re never forgotten, 
but always repeated.” 

Gathering all the courage that was left to her, she said : 
“ Well ! Supposing I say I do understand what you "lean . 
It comes to this : you think you can throw off all your old 
life and have a new one. Pm to be your new hfe. You 
think your soul is crying out to mine, and instead of saying, 
‘ It is I !’ you are saying, ‘ It is you I ’ But it isn’t. I’m not 

what you think me. I can’t make an honest man of you 
I’m not good enough ; and I don’t want to be engaged. 
It’s like sipping at a cup, and when I taste I want to drink 
deep. I teU you when I love, I shaU love with the whole 
of me, and for ever. Don’t ask me to engage myse you 
spoil everything, and I tell you I can t \ . • • can t . 
^He stood in silence away from her. She went up to him 
and, putting her hands upon his shoulders, hfte er ace 

with a look half of laughter half of tears. 

“ And you know, beloved, you promised one day— wHen 

you were in your most delicious humour that you wou 
never, never ask me to marry you.” 
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After a long pause, he said in the steadiest voice he could 
command : 

“ But, my sweet darling, I haven’t proposed.” 

Her colour quickened ; his hands dropped. 

“ Don’t go ! ” she said, following him to the door. 
“ Please, please^ Robin, don’t go ! ” 

“ I musty' he answered. And holding her for a minute 
against him, he left the room. 




J 


CHAPTER XVI 

i:he master 


A fter a night of sleepless misery Octavia dozed into 
the dawn. Jenkins came in with a telegram. She 
woke with a start. 

“ Pm sorry, miss ! but you said I was to bring in any tele- 
grams that came ; and it*s eleven o^clock. 

“ Good heavens ! said Octavia, sitting up and tearing 

open the telegram. 

Joe better. Stay where you are and join us later : letter 
following. Love. Mother. 

This was really unendurable ! To see Robin, to talk to 
Jessica, and to repeat a single farewell, would be discordant 

and impossible. . , 

Octavia shared her father’s irritability at changes of plan. 

With the irrelevant trick that memory plays upon a brain 
that is thinking of something else, she recaUed an occasion 
at Dunross when, after seeing a friend off from 'Ite fro 
door, the lady had returned for a forgotten purse and had 
found the whole family clapping their hands on the 
She re-read the telegram, and exhausted by 
sleep she lay back on her piUow, unable to come to y 

decision. Jenkins came in with her breakfast 

“ Here’s a note, miss, which was found on the floor last 

Octavia read the letter Lady Julia had written to her. 
Seized with a sudden idea, she said : 
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“ We’re not going to Scotland after all, Jenkins. Master 
Joe’s better. Go and ask Hawkins to telephone to Stanton 
Starkey and ask Lady Julia if I can go to her to-day, tell her 
I’m leaving St. Mildred’s — and say I should be ever so grate- 
ful if it doesn’t put her out.” 

Whatever else happened she would not remain where she 
was. If Lady Julia could not take her in, she would propose 
herself to Susan Malet ; but she preferred Stanton Starkey, 
as no one there was likely to ask her any questions. 

Lady Julia’s answer was that she would be delighted to 
receive Miss Daventry, and would send the motor over for 
her. 

Pleading a headache, Octavia remained in her bedroom 
and wrote to Jessica. Enclosing her telegram, she explained 
as well as she could that she was going to Stanton Starkey 
for a few days before joining her parents in Scotland. 

Jessica was always called late, and, having said good-bye 
to Octavia the night before, had no reason to get up. When 
her maid came in with her breakfast there were two letters 
on her tray ; one from Octavia, explaining her change of 
plans, and the other from Robin : 

Dreadfully sorry ^ hut fear I must go to Ireland. 7he man 
at Kilmallock wants me to see two horses he*s got. TheyHl 
probably make all the diference to my sale at Tattersalls. I will 
write and tell you my movements. 

Tell Mr. Compton I’ll be down in a minute, will vou, 
Marie f ” said Jessica. 

“ Monsieur est d^ja parti, madame,” replied the maid. 

Jessica was too experienced not to realize that something 
must have happened to make both her guests leave St. Mil- 
dred’s at the same moment, but when she joined Octavia she 

saw by the expression on her face that it would be tactless to 
question her. 

“ You’re quite right to go to Stanton Starkey, darling. 
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It will be a complete change, and a new experience. The 
Master is a unique creature, and you can come back to us if 
you don’t go abroad. At any moment you’ll be welcome. 
Your brother seems really better, so you mustn’t be un- 
happy.” 

Octavia was too moved to reply, and assured her hostess 
she was the best friend any woman could have. The motor 
arrived from Stanton Starkey and she went up to her room. 

A bunch of violets was on her table and a letter in Robin’s 
handwriting. After squeezing the violets into her muff 
Octavia went downstairs and said good-bye to Jessica. 

She pulled the rug round her in the motor and opened the 
letter. “ My love ” was all that was in it. 

Octavia took the violets out of the paper, and burying her 


face in them she burst into tears. 

A white-haired butler guided her through the enormous 
front hall and an equaUy big ante-chamber into the room 
where Lady Julia Coventry was sitting. 

“ Glad you’ve come. Miss Daventry. Vm afraid you 
won^t find the house amusing. Marmaduke is away, bit 
down ; Guy wiU be in soon. He doesn’t know you re 

coming. Are you hunting to-morrow ? ’ 

Octavia expressed her gratitude to Lady Juba and said 
she would bke to hunt, but had made no arrangements. 

“ In that case you had better write a telephone message 
to your groom. We’U take you to the meet. TeU me, how 

do you like our country ? ” , . ^ j 

Octavia was attracted by Lady Juba’s plain face and un^ 
compromising manner, and admired the lace on er 
the satin sbppers peeping from under her 
She expatiated on the pleasure she felt when hun g 

» And what do you think of our young men here f i sup 
pose you know most of them ? ” said Lady Ju 

“ They’re very different, aren’t they ‘ , 

“ They are, Tndeed. There’s Tilbury, he’s the best- 
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looking ; and Compton, he rides the best ; and Pelham, the 
only one with brains. I’ve seen nothing of him lately, but 
he was a handsome, quarrelsome boy. I hear he’s back 
again and supports the Labour man who is fighting this by- 
election. If you know him, you can tell him from me he is 
wasting his time. We aren’t going to give up fox-hunting 
to have the honour of being represented in the House of 
Commons by a preacher.” 

“ But, Lady Julia, he doesn’t want to stop fox-hunting. 
He’s really a wonderful man, and I’m sure you’d like him,” 
said Octavia. 

“ I like all men, my dear, but parsons aren’t men. How 
do you like our women ? ” 

“ I don’t know any, except Jessica Brabazon and Susan 
Malet.” 

“ Don’t you know Pelham’s mother ? ” 

“ No,” 

“ She’s full of curious notions ; but she’s the only really 
good woman I can forgive.” 

“ Don’t you like women ? ” 

“ I find them dull, dangerous and dishonourable ; and 
when you’re older you’ll come to the same conclusion. The 
only advantage of being a woman is that you can’t marry one 
— as someone or other said.” 

The door opened, and a tramping of heavy feet was heard 
upon the stone floor. Sir Guy came into the room covered 
with mud. He stood in the doorway while a tall footman 
knelt down and took off his spurs. On seeing Octavia he 
emitted a sound, half whistle, half chuckle. 

“ By Gad ! ” he said. 

“Yes, Guy, you see you’re not always right. Miss 
Daventry accepted my invitation.” 

He shook hands with Octavia ; after which no one spoke. 

“ What sort of sport did you have ? Not many out, I 
suppose, from Dashington ? They like the special train 
days,” said Lady Julia, breaking the silence. 
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“ Tilbury was there, riding like a lunatic. Bedlam’s his 
place. He must be in love ! ” 

“ Guy doesn’t like Tilbury.” 

“ Can’t say I do,” said the Master. 

** I like cheerful, handsome men,” said Lady Julia. 

“ Cheerful, by Gad ! He looked like killing himself ; 
and with luck he’d have done it ! What about to-morrow ? 
I’ll drive you to the meet. D’you like driving ? ” said the 
Master, turning to Octavia. 

“ Very much. May I telephone to my groom ? ” 

“ Tell him we’re in the woods. D’you like woods ? ” 
“ I’m afraid I don’t,” replied Octavia. 

** You’re wrong not to like woods,” said the Master, after 

which there was a pause. 

Lady Julia broke the silence : 

We must get someone to dine to-morrow.” 

“ I’m perfectly happy here ; you mustn’t think of me at 

all,” said Octavia. 

The servant came into the room. 

“ Lord Tilbury wants to know if he can dine to-morrow, 

my lady.” . , , , , „ 

“ Say we shall be delighted to see him at eight o dock.^ 

“ Tilbury, by Jove ! ” exclaimed the Master. W here s 

the cat ? ” , 1 Mt / .r 

“ He’s always downstairs now. Did you bll your fox. 


Guy ? ” 

KiU him ? I should say so ! ” 

After tea Sir Guy said to Octavia : 

“ You look white ; you’re tired— eh ? ” 

“ Show Miss Daventry her room, Guy. I 
Joliffe and tell her not to feed the cat. Housekeepe p 

■'KLf a™ . 

dor, past several statues standing m alcoves between high 


mahogany doors. „ 

There’s where you put your letters. 


he said, pointing 
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to a post-box. After what seemed an endless tramp he 
pushed a door open. “ Will you be all right here ? Gad ! 
there’s the cat ! ” 

An enormous grey Persian was stretched in front of the 
fire. 

“ If you want anything it’s no good ringing. The bells 
don’t work.” 

“ How shall I get my maid ? ” said Octavia. 

“ Shout,” he replied. “ Are you riding the grey to- 
morrow ? ” 

“ No, I’m riding Kilmallock. Just wait a moment. I 
forgot to telephone to my groom.” 

Sir Guy stood and watched her, his huge figure obscuring 
the doorway. 

“ Glad you aren’t riding the grey. We don’t want to 
lose you, you know,” he said, taking the slip of paper from 
Octavia. 

“ Havoc’s too strong for me.” 

“ You’re weak.” 

“ Oh no. I’m not ; only he’s headstrong.” 

“ Compton couldn’t ride him. He didn’t tell you that, 
I suppose ? Didn’t see him myself, but heard he swore.” 

“ I expect he did,” said Octavia, feeling as tongue-tied 
as the Master. 

“ Shout if you want anything,” he said as he left the room. 

Octavia put her violets in water and was taking stock of 
her large dark bedroom when there was a loud knock. The 
Master opened the door. 

“ Better give me the cat.” 

Octavia lifted the heavy cat from the hearthrug. 

D’you like my mother i ” he said, holding the cat in his 
arms. 

“ I delight in her, Sir Guy. She notices everything. 
I hope she’ll like me.” 

“ I don’t expect women like you much, do they ? ” he 
said. 
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“ I don’t know why you should think that,” said Octavia. 

“ Don’t you ? Gad ! I do,” he said, dropping the cat 
and picking it up again. 

The next day they drove to the meet in a brougham, and 
after a long morning spent in the woods Sir Guy came up to 
Octavia. 

“ Afraid you’ve been dull. Where was Compton ? ” 

“ He’s gone to Ireland to buy horses.” 

“ You like Compton, don’t you ? ” said the Master, eye- 
ing her. 

“ Yes. Don’t you ? ” said Octavia. 

“ So-so,” was the reply. 

The Master entered into a discussion with Haycock and, 
deciding to draw towards the kennels, the field dispersed. 

Without Sir Harry, Robin, or Tilbury— who always 
avoided woodland meets— Octavia found everything much 
less exciting, and as she trotted back in a drizzle behind the 
hounds she felt the hunting world had suddenly become 
suffocatingly dull. 

When she got to Stanton Starkey she found a letter from 
her mother : 


Pm afraid our change of plans will upset you^ darling. 
Tour father had to return from Cannes and we found Joe ^ar 
from well He is so seldom ill we had a fright ; but the day 
after your father wrote to you he was better, and the doctor 
thinks it will be time enough to settle where he is to winter Later 
on, so do not hurry if you are enjoying yourself. ^ were g 
your fall was not serious. Let us know when you I come. 


Octavia was relieved at her mother’s news. ^ 
long letter to Joe, telling him she would go to co a 

the end of the week. ^ 

Lord Tilbury did not succeed in making the dinner am 

ing, and had it not been for Lady Julia, Octavia would have 

taken the first train to Dunross. 
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The windows rattled, the bells would not ring, the bath- 
water was cold, and the lights were so arranged that she 
could neither see herself in the looking-glass nor read in bed. 
She did not care to ride Havoc while Robin was away, and 
though she had had a day on Kilmallock and one on Cunning 
Kate, she did not wish to encourage Tilbury, whose devotion 
was becoming conspicuous. 

On the last afternoon of her visit she was alone with Lady 
Julia. 

“ You and the Master have been ever so kind to me, Lady 
Julia ; I can’t thank you enough,” she said. 

“ So you’re leaving us to-morrow, are you ? ” 

“ Yes. d’ve been a long time away from my people.” 
You like hunting here, don’t you ? ” 

“ I adore it.” 

“ Would you like to come here every winter ? ” 

“ Nothing I should like better.” 

“ We shouldn’t all bore you, you think ? ” said Lady 
Julia. 

“ How can you say such a thing ! I’m never bored.” 

“ D’you think you could settle down in this country ? ” 
Certainly , for the winter,” said Octavia. 

“ No one stays here in the summer, my dear. That would 
be asking too much.” 

After this Lady Julia stooped down to stroke the cat. 
Looking up suddenly, she said : 

“ Octavia, you’re a young woman and I’m an old one, so 
we can speak frankly to one another.” 

Dear Lady Julia, there’s nothing you can’t say to me,” 
said Octavia, wondering whether she was going to warn her 
about Lord Tilbury. 

“ I’ve seen something of life, and though I was never good- 
looking I’ve seen something of men in my time, and I’d 
rather be unhappily married than not married at all.” 

I think you’re right ; but I intend to be happily 
married.” 
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** You’ll find that very difficult, my dear. Look at all 
the women we know : are any of them happily married ? ” 

“ I can’t think of any for the moment ; but I know so 
few,” said Octavia. 

“ Well, I know a great many, and believe me, the thing 
to do is to marry a good man, with the same tastes as your- 
self. The good men I knew never had my tastes — only the 
rubbishy ones — and you’ll find it the same with yourself. 
The Almighty’s a wonderful handicapper ! You’re a nice 
girl, and a sensible girl, but even you won’t find everything 
in one man.” 

There was silence after this. Fingering a large locket 
set in diamonds on the bosom of her dress, and clearing her 
throat, Lady Julia said : 

“ I know a man who would like to marry you. He’s a 
good master, a good brother, and a good son ; and if you 
knew him as well as I do, you would love him.” 

Although Lady Julia began speaking with her usual vigour,, 
her voice changed at the end of the sentence. She dropped 
her hands in her lap and looked at her guest. 

“ Do you mean Sir Guy ? ” said Octavia. 

“ I do. You may think it strange that I should be saying 
this to you, but Guy has never been able to express himself. 
For years I have looked out for a wife for him, someone 
good enough to appreciate him and whom I could care for 
myself. I didn’t want you to leave tliis country without 
knowing what he feels for you.” 

Octavia got up and sat on the footstool at Lady Julia’s 
feet. Taking her hand in both hers, she said : 

“ I’m touched by what you’ve told me and tremendously 
surprised.” 

“ Fiddlesticks, my dear ! — ^you’re far too pretty to be 
surprised at any man failing in love with you.” 

“ Not p’raps so much falling in love, but wanting to marry 
me,” she replied. 

“ You’ve only got to look at Guy to see it’s marriage or 
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nothing with him. He could never make love. Making 
love is very pleasant, but you see it every day. A lover is 
not a husband. You can’t have both.” 

“ Can’t I ? ” 

“ No, you can’t. No one has. Love like his is not made 
or manufactured. It is felt — is there for you to keep or 
throw away.” 

“ I shall make you sad, dearest Lady Julia, if I tell you I 
can’t marry your son, shan’t If” said Octavia after a pause. 

“ You wiU ; but that doesn’t matter. I was afraid it 
would be like this. Love has different effects upon different 
men. It makes some confident, others embarrassed ; and 
few men are at their best when they’re in love. With 
women it’s different. With them love-making is an art 
which men can never learn, and those who learn it are rotters. 
I married a very dull man, but as I was always in love with 
the wrong ones I assure you I was not only grateful, but 
happy. Disreputable society is empty and tiring ; and 
pretty women slide into it with astonishing ease. Love 
makes Guy dull ; but lively men are often silly, and serious 
ones are always heavy. Every man who knows my son 
thinks well of him ; and who cares what women think f ” 

Octavia got up and kissed Lady Julia. 

“ You’re a wonderful person and I do hope what you’ve 
told me won’t make any difference between you and me, 
WiU it f ” 

“ Certainly not, my dear.” 

“ And will it make a difference between me and the 
Master f ” 

“ If he doesn’t ask me, I shan’t teU him.” 

“ WiU he ask you ? ” said Octavia. 

“ I doubt it,” she repUed. 
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H aving telegraphed toher mother that she was travel- 
ling from London to Dunross that night, Octavia 
left Stanton Starkey the next day and went to her father’s 
rooms in Brown’s Hotel. 

She felt overwhelmingly depressed ; and after a little 
aimless shopping returned to the hotel. She put her 
elbows on the table and thought of aU that had happened 
since the day she had left home dreaming of the wonders 
that awaited her in England. She recalled her talks with 
Greville and Waterborough ; her warnings from Susan and 
Sir Harry ; Tilbury’s avowal ; and the Master’s emissa^ ; 
and wondered if, after all, the fox she was bent on pursuing 


had not eluded her. 

She had neglected her family, indulged herself, and dis- 
missed her lover. With her head in her hands she went 
through a mental and moral general confession. She blamed 
herself for being so idle and material ; and regrette i e 
distance that had come between her and her praprs. 

The Professor had said it was good to be reminded that 

this was not the only life. 

“ Yield thyself utterly passive and^dead to this life into 

His hands who is Lord of a better.’ j 

These were words that at one time she had loved, though 
she had rebelled against them. For the rnoment she seemed 
to have lost any grip she ever had upon life, and would wiU 

ingly have surrendered it. 
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Unable to bear the noise of the streets, the stuffy atmo- 
sphere, and the ill-placed lights in the room, she resolved she 
would go and say her prayers in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Leaning back in the taxi out of sight of streets and shops, 
she wondered whether God resented people only going to 
Him when they were unhappy. 

When she arrived at St. Paul’s she observed that except in 
the choir there were no lights. The sound of music filled 
the vast and echoing darkness. Seeing a verger, she asked if 
there was not going to be a service. He explained that the 
afternoon service was over, and the organist usually practised 
at that hour. He suggested she should go into the choir, 
where there was more light and she would hear better. She 
followed him up the long aisle and sat down in one of the 
carved pews. In the intervals of the music she heard voices : 
it was evident that the organist was discussing the com- 
position he was playing with somebody. 

The large spaces of the empty Cathedral, lit by a few 
candles, had a healing effect upon Octavia’s nerves : she knelt 
and prayed. 

When she got up from her knees, the verger approached 
her. He said that when the organ practice was over the 
Cathedral would be closed. 

“ Was it something new your organist was practising ? ” 
she asked. 

“ I couldn’t tell you, miss ; but Mr. Pelham and he had 
music under their arms when they came in.” 

“ D’you mean Mr. Greville Pelham ? ” 

“ I think that was the gentleman. He often comes here 
of an evening when Mr. Straker’s practising,” replied the 
verger. 

“ Would you be so kind as to give Mr. Pelham a message ? 
Tell him Miss Daventry would like to speak to him down 
here before he goes away.” 

Fearing that what she had done might stop the music and 
upset Greville, Octa\na was relieved to hear the organ burst 
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into a full and triumphant chorale. Leaning back, she shut 
her eyes. The music was so loud that she did not hear 
Greville approach till he was seated beside her. 

“ What a joy to find you here ! ” he said. “ I was afraid I 
shouldn’t see you again.” Seeing her eyes large and wistful, 
he took her hand in both his and said with infinite tender- 
ness : “ You’re unhappy ! Is that what brings you here ? ” 
“ Yes, I suppose it is. Do you ever come here when 
you’re unhappy ? ” said Octavia. 

“ I come as often as I can. Especially at this time of day 
when I can hear the organ.” 

“ Were you playing ? ” 

“ We were both playing. Straker and I were trying a new 
thing of his. Did you like it f ” 

The music suddenly became soft, and Octavia, feeling that 
talking was jarring, and out of place, did not answer. 

But Greville was not in the humour to listen to music. 
He had never seen Octavia unhappy. Holding her hand, he 
moved closer to her. 

“ Can’t I help you ? ” he said in a whisper. 

She shook her head and turned away from him. Deter- 
mined that she should not think him wooden and helpless, 
he said in a low voice : 

Come home with me. Straker doesn’t expect me , 

told him I was going.” , 

“ You’d rather stay and listen to the music, wouldn t 

you i ” she murmured with a slight movement towards 

him » . > 1-, 

“ Won’t you let me help you ? Who has hurt you f he 

dskcd • 

Seeing tears in her eyes, his impulse was to put his arms 

round her; but the music stopped, and afraid lest the 
organist should join them, he said : 

She got up, and side by side they walked down the long 
aisle out of the Cathedral. 
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Having instructed the man to drive to Brown’s Hotel, 
Greville followed her into the taxi. 

“ You look worn out. Lean against me and don’t say a 
word unless you feel inclined to,” he said, and not waiting 
for her to speak he put his arm round her. 

Octavia did as she was told. Like a tired child she leant 
her head against his shoulder and closed her eyes. 

He was afraid if he said anything she would move, and she 
was afraid if she spoke she would cry. They drove along the 
Embankment in silence. When she could trust herself to 
speak she said : 

“ Were you and the organist surprised when you got my 
message ? ” 

“ Straker was playing, and never heard anything. I list- 
ened for a few minutes and then told him I had to go.” 

“ Did he think it odd ? ” 

“ Not at all. We’d been playing for over an hour. Are 
you staying in London ? ” 

“ I’m going to Scotland to-night. My brother Joe’s ill. 
It’s not dangerous, but they want me.” 

‘‘ Are you going alone ? You don’t look af all well. 
Why not stay a few days ? You could come with me to my 
mother.” 

“ Do I look ill F ” 

“ You look v/orn out. Don’t be foolish, Octavia. Let 
me take you with me.” 

“ No ! no ! I can’t — I viust go,” she said, shaking her head. 
Greville longed to put his arm more comfortably round her, 
but was afraid if he did, she might move away. 

“ Are you going abroad ? ” she asked. 

“ I don’t know what I’m going to do ; it depends on 
a lot of things. You won’t stay in Scotland long, will 
you ? ” 

He did not like to ask her if she was going back to Harb- 
ington. Trying not to tighten his arm, he said : 

“ What time does your train go to-night ? ” 
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“ I leave at ten, and arrive at Galashiels to-morrow 
morning.” 

They were approaching Dover Street. Octavia sat up 
and- said: 

I suppose we must say good-bye now. I would like to 

tell you ...” .1 1 1 t -r > 

“ I’m not going to leave you in a horrible hotel it that s 

what you think !— and you needn’t tell me anything.” 

When he had paid the taxi he followed her upstairs. 

Opening the door of the sitting-room, she saw the table 

covered with roses and lilies of the valley. 

“ Do flowers always follow you about i ” said Greville, 

shutting the door. , , 

» I can’t truthfully say they do. Do you ever send people 

flowers ? ” . T • u ’> 

“ If I’d known you were coming 1 might have . . 

« I don’t believe you ever would,” she said, mternytmg 
him. Throwing her hat and coat on the sofa, she sat down. 

“ I know the sort of man you think I am, he said, relieved 
to see her a little happier. “ You think I only care or dull 
heavy things ; but some people take longer than others 
know. You’re not exactly pauent, are you i 
“ Aren’t I ? ” 

“ Well, would you say so ? ” 

«I don’t know what I’m like ; do you f 
« D’you mean me to tell you what I think / am hke, 

Both'^le'rlhed ' But TIo "t believe for a moment 
that you know what you’re like. Have you ever had your 

at’a fair once described the woman I should 

“ Do you remember what she said ? 

“ Perfectly,” he answered. 

A waiter came into the ritual of knives 

Octavia resented the interruption. 
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and forks, salt-cellars and tumblers, and a man circulating 
slowly round a table was more than she could endure. 

“ I don’t want any dinner,” she said. “ Tell my maid to 
give you my lunch-basket. I’ll dine in the train.” 

The waiter went out of the room. 

“ I think I had better leave you now,” said Greville, get- 
ting up and looking at her. 

“ Must you go ? I needn’t leave here for ages, you know. 
Of course, if you want to go . . .” she said, lowering her 
eyes. 

I’m going to telephone to my mother not to expect me 
for dinner. I’ll come back.” 

Octavia watched Greville leave the room. 

“ Is there anything particular you want in your basket, 
miss ? ” said Jenkins, coming in and taking Octavia’s coat 
and hat off the sofa. 

“ Oh, anything’ll do ! — How did the flowers come ? ” 

“ Lord Tilbury brought them when you were out this 
afternoon. I told him you might be back any moment, but 
he wouldn’t wait. You look wretched, miss ! — Whatever 
will your mother say when she sees you ? I’ll bring your 
blouse and skirt. You’ve got a brush and powder in your 

bag, and there’s your fur coat. Don’t forget your hat,” said 
Jenkins. 

Octavia took off her dress, and hurriedly slipped on her 
skirt and knotted the tie of her shirt. Calling her maid, she 
said : 

Here s my dress, Jenkins, and you can take everything 
with you. I don’t want to spend hours at the station.” 

After what seemed to Octavia an interminable time, 
Greville returned. Standing near the door after closing it, 
he said : “ My mother says she would like you to stay, if it’s 
only for one night. She thinks it folly for you to travel to 
Scotland when you’re ill. Are you determined to go ? ” 

“ I wish I could have met your mother. Didn’t she think 
it rather odd ? ” 
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“ Odd ! — Why should she ? My mother’s the most un- 
conventional woman in the world and loves helping anyone 
who is . . He was going to say “ unhappy,” but feared 
lest tears should return to her eyes. 

“ But I’m not really ill,” she said, turning away ; and in a 
voice too low for him to hear she murmured : “ If I saw 
your mother I should probably stay.” 

“ I can see you’ve made up your mind and won’t let me 
help you,” he said, without moving from the door. 

Octavia did not answer. She walked to the mantelpiece. 
Except for the sound of the traffic, there was a long and 
complete silence. For several minutes he stood where he 
was, hoping that she would turn round, but she remained 
with her back to him, looking into the fire. 

“ Perhaps you would rather I left you,” he said. Some 
people hate anyone going to the station to see them off. 

Shall I go ? ' y-v • • V . 

» We’ll both have to go soon,” said Octavia without 


turning. 

“ Tou needn’t start for hours, unless you like waiting at a 
station ; but there’s no reason I should stay is there r since 
you forbid me to help you and won’t even speak to me. 

She did not answer. 

Putting his hand on the door handle, he said : 


“ Stopi ” she said, turning quickly. “ You know you are 

the only person in the world who can help me i 

“ How can I help you ? ” he said. 

“ By loving me,” she answered, burying herself 


^^He held her in a passionate embrace : 

of her blouse, he put Ws hand upon her breasts and kissed her 


'^Completely defeated, she allowed him to lift her in his 
arms. Standing np, he paused before putting her down on 

the sofa. 
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“ You’ve known this all the time, Octavia : say you have 
. . . ever since I carried you up to bed. Sweet, szveet heart, 
you’ll let me love you now. , . . Tell me, is there anything 
that can ever come between us ? ” 

“ No . . . nothing,” she said. 

He kept her in his arms after he sat down ; and pushing 
the hair off her forehead kissed her eyes. After a long silence 
she disengaged herself ; sitting up, she said ; 

“ You’ll never try and find out what made me unhappy, 
will you ? ” 

“ I’ll only try and find out what makes you happy. It’s 
all I’ve got to think of, and to live for.” 

“ But if you love me so much now, you won’t have enough 
love to give me when we’re married : then I may be disap- 
pointed,” she said. 

“ It isn’t my love that will disappoint you,” he said. 

” But, supposing I disappoint yow, and don’t give you all 
you expect ? ” 

“ I don’t expect anything. I only want you — you as you 
are — lovely, and young, and close to me.” 

“ We’re not engaged, are we ? ” she whispered. 

“ No. We’re married. Let me look at you.” Holding 
her away from him, he devoured her with his eyes. “ You’ve 
never kissed me,” he said. 

Haven’t I ? ” she answered, and lifting her face to his 
their lips met. 

Freeing herself at last from him she said : 

‘‘You won’t forget what you’ve promised, even when 
we’re married . . . you won’t ask me anything, will you ? ” 

“ I shall be far too busy making love to ask you anything.” 

“ And you won’t stop me hunting ? ” 

“ But of course not, darling ! — We’ll have to go to Chivers 
every winter. You like my uncle, don’t you ? He’s devoted 
to you.” 

“ Yes ; but must everyone know we’re going to be mar- 
ried ? It’s more proper to wait a little, isn’t it ? ” 
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“ P’raps it is ; but how long do you propose to wait ? ” 
“ Well ; a good long time. It’ll never be as nice as this 
again, will it ? — It couldn’t be. You never see people 
making love after marriage, do you ? And just think how 
dull that will be compared to now I ” 

“ You mean you would like to go on just like this and no 
one to know ; but if we are together they’ll guess. I’m 
not very fond of secrets.” 

“ I think it would be nice to have a secret. I’ve never 
had one ; and it’s all rather sudden, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Everything that’s worth having is sudden. Love has 

no time-table.” 

“ No ; but marriage has. That’s why it won’t be hau 
such fun. I dread interrupting love ; and shall try and 

keep unmarried as long as I can ! ” 

“ Marriage is not interrupting, but consummating love. 
Surely, darling of my heart, if we were to separate now you 

wouldn’t be happy ? ” . 

“ I wonder ? ” said Octavia. “ We can always write. 

“ Do you like writing ? ” 

“ I’ve read wonderful love-letters.” 

“ / haven’t !— Printed love can never be more than a 
literary effusion, and that’s very cold. I couldn’t go back 
to cold things now : it would kiU me !-I want something 
to hold, and to feel— something of my own that I can keep, 

he said, pressing her close to him. ^ 

“ Do you think you’ll keep me ? ” she whispered. 

He did not answer. After a pause she said : 

“ What makes you think so ? You hardly know me 
“ You have just said nothing could ever come e 
Those words are graven on my heart,” he said, drawi g 7 


from her. , • i t she 

“ But supposing I’m not as serious as you t in ^ 

answered, shrinking from the gravity of s eye • 

not love you exactly at the same time as you re Iovm„ me, 

and then what would you do ? ” 
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“ I would kiss you from your ankles to your throat, my 
sweet little love, and you would like it. I know you better 
than you think.” 

“ Do you ? ” she said, closing her eyes. 

“ The only thing that could ever come between us would 
be my hunger to make you love me. Do you understand 
what that means, Octavia ? Have you never felt a hunger to 
be loved ? ” he asked. 

“ I always feel it,” 

“ Then let me love you now,” he said. She put her hand 
on his lips. 

“ I must ask you something first,” she said. “ Do you 
promise that however much I’m inclined to tell you every- 
thing about my life, you’ll stop me ? ” 

“ D’you think that would be wise ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ! — I don’t want to tell you anything. I read 
somewhere that newly married people should never ask each 
other about their past ; that it was a mistake, and often did a 
lot of harm.” 

“ But, my sweet darling . . .” 

“ No, no,” she said, interrupting him. “ I’ll never ask 
you who you’ve loved or anything about her. Surely you 
couldn’t tell me everything that’s ever happened to you, 
could you ? ” 

“ I don’t think I shall answer that.” 

“ Then you mean to say I’m not your first love ? ” she said, 

“ Would you be jealous if I said you weren’t ? ” he replied. 

“ Are people ever jealous of the past ? ” 

“ Sometimes,” he said. 

She looked at him long and thoughtfully. 

“ Would you like me to be jealous ? ” she said. 

“ It would depend on what you were jealous of.” 

“ I mean now. Would you like me to say I mind knowing 
I’m not your first love ? ” 

“ Yes, I think I would. Wouldn’t you rather be my first 
love ? ” he asked. 
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No. I think I’d prefer you to have seen and loved heaps 
of lovely women, and then after meeting me feel as if none 
of them had ever existed ! ” 

“ That’s precisely what I do feel.” 

“ D’you mean to say that you’ve loved as many women as 
all that ? ” she said, looking at him with wonder in her 
eyes. 

“ If I thought it would make you love me, I would tell you 
all about them. Would you like that ? ” he said, with a slow 
smile. 

“ It wouldn’t be very nice of me, but I confess it would 
interest me tremendously.” 

“ In the books you’ve read is it only afur marriage that 
talking about the past does harm f May lovers tell each 

other everything ? ” , t r 

“ I think it was only newly-married couples : I forget it 

the book said anything about how lovers should behave,” she 

said. ^ T A j u- 

(t Then I can ask you anything I like, can I ? And nothing 

I say can do any harm.” 

“ You can tell me. I never said you could ajk me, she 

It’s to be aU on my side, is it i I’m to tell you about all 

the women I’ve loved, am I ? ” 

‘‘ It doesn’t seem quite fair, does it ? But if I promise 

not to mind, and not to be jealous, then you could tell me, 
couldn’t you ? ” she said, moving closer to h»m. 

“ But it would be dreadful for me if you didn t mind any 
thing I told you, wouldn’t it f And it would take too ong. 
We’ve such a^short time, sweetheart, before we have to leav 

each other.” „ i • j 

“ But you’U come to me soon, won t you ? she said. 

He placed her on the sofa as if she had been china, and 

kneeling down put his arms round her. 

“ My little love,” he said, “ let me teach you what your 

your book left out.’^ 
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“ What did my book leave out ? ** she asked, looking at 
him. 

“ You told me it said nothing about how lovers should 
behave,” he replied. 

“ Oh, I know all about that 1 ” she said. 

“ Do you, my darling ? Then why perplex yourself over 
things that are past ? You once said to me that no one was 
as much alive to the present as you are. Did you mean 
that ? ” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ Then come to me, close — close — and let me love you.” 
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O CTAVIA’S appearance on her arrival at Dunross 
caused her mother much anxiety ; and it was not 
only her appearance. UsuaUy the gayest of the family, 
she went about the house silent and preoccupied. Mrs. 
Daventry was shrewd enough to guess that her fatigue was 
not purely physical ; and though she made her go ® 
early, she was satisfied that rest alone would not restore her. 
Seeing that her daughter was not in a humour to confide m 
anyone, she forbore to ask her questions— an act of consider- 
ation which was not lost upon Octavia. 

Joe Daventry had recovered, but he was not ^ 

the doctor proposed he should go to the South of France 

immediately after Christmas. Discussing p ans i 
suit Octavia. It was contrary to her nature to 

one, and she feared if she pursued a pohcyo ^7’ Kfg and 

might think his love was merely fihmg a gap m * j 

he would question her sincerity. She longed to disburden 

herself of her secret. , , • . nrprioitate 

She went over in her mind a hundre ^ instinct 

decision. GreviUe Pelham was the sort of '"“had met him. 
had prompted her to love from the first ay which 

He was interested in the things she «red Jo^.^^ideaJ^ 

were more than books, and wor desire to be 

theory. When she was with him she had ^ g-t desi 

clever, and when ^ She had^had so much 

the problems they had discussed, hne n ^ 
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laughter in her life that his extraordinary gravity delighted 
her. He was not only serious, but he had authority, and 
was physically attractive. She did not regret her decision. 
But it was one of such magnitude that at times she was 
appalled at the thought of what she had undertaken. Sub- 
consciously she felt that it was not merely her own future 
that was involved, but the future of a man whose nature and 
temperament she knew little about, and whose life and hap- 
piness she might easily wreck. 

Greville’s love-letters were different to any she had ever 
received — in some ways more passionate, in others more 
restrained : but when she had answered them she was re- 
minded of what he had called “ literary effusions.” Her 
letters seemed to express too well what she was not exactly 
feeling. She had always said writing love-letters would be 
the only part of an engagement she would care for, so she 
indulged herself freely when composing them. But after 
they had been posted, she felt solitary. She made up her 
mind that she would go and see the Professor. 

One day, after leaving Sir Walter Scott^s story “ The Two 
Drovers ” for her brother Joe to read, she rode across the 
Lammermuirs. There had been a sharp frost and the 
ground was hard. It was cold, and she rode fast. 

Professor Horncastle was reading in front of a blazing fire 
in his long, low, sparsely furnished library. He got up and 
greeted Octavia with delight. 

” I knew you would come if I didn’t hurry you,” he said, 
holding her two hands. ” Now, tell me, are you well ? ” 

He scrutinized her closely, and after ordering the servant 
to bring coffee he pulled a chair near his, and made her sit 
down. She threw her hat on the floor and clasped her 
knees. 

After waiting for Octavia to speak the Professor said : 

“ If you’d stayed in England much longer, I would have 
proposed myself to your hosts ; and then what would you 
have said ? ” 
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“ It would have been a glorious surprise ; but there was 
no one there you would have cared much about. I was 
always hunting, you see,” said Octavia. 

“ In that case I should not have come ; but I know some 
of your sporting friends and might have got on with the new 

ones.” j T j 

“ Colonel Brabazon wouldn’t interest you, and i don t 

thinir you’ve ever talked to Robin Compton, have you ? 

‘‘ Let me think . . . Robin (^mpton : is that the tall 

man who taught you to ride ? ” 

“ I’ve spoken to him, but I can’t say I’ve ever talked with 

*^here was a silence after this. A maid brought in the 
coffee. The Professor observed Octavia’s eyes loohng into 

'^‘“^I’ve missed you ever so much,” she said at '^^t. 

“ If I did not know you, I might think you were flattenng 
me. From what my few sporting friends tell me they 

“ °rdil"’rmt?u "Xll was riding, but when I was 

that there were a thousand ^ 

you wanted to do ; but only two things to tlnnk about-life 

and love,” said the Professor, watclung her. 

“ It’s true, and I thought of both^ 

“Two very big questions ; and I ® ^ if jrou 

them. They have a habit of keeping m sig 

try to avoid them.” . do I ? 

‘‘ Beloved Professor, I never shirk anythi g, 

“ Part of you does.” 

“ The bad part of me ? ’ , professor. 

“ No : but the little that loves the stars 

» I know : you mean the le The side of 

and the moors; that is nght away from p P 

me that would hate to be caug t . 
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Octavia said this with a sort of challenge and sat up to 
listen to his reply. 

“ No, I don’t mean that. Life would be a poor affair if 
you lost sight of the stars. I mean the part that you think 
belongs to you, but which you will find as you grow older 
does not. As long as you keep what is yours it is little, 
but when you give it away it will be big.” 

The Professor knew the moment she arrived that Octavia 
had something at the back of her mind, and he was deter- 
mined that she should disclose it to him in her own way. 
Everything she had ever told him had been introduced 
through a labyrinth of introspection, and he had never 
misunderstood her. 

“ Should you say I had enough to give that I consider my 
own ? ” she said. 

“ You’ve a great deal to give, Octavia — more than you 
think.” 

“ If, for instance, you heard I was going to be married, 
would you feel confident ? . . . Would you feel happy ? ” 

There was an appeal in Octavia’s voice as she fixed her 
eyes upon him ; he felt strangely moved. 

“ If marriage made me see less of you I would not be 
^3PPy>” said, trying to escape. 

“ But suppose you saw just as often, and I loved you 
just as much.” 

“ That would always make me happy.” 

“ No ; but would you be sure I would be equal to giving 
all you say I’ve got ? ” 

“ Wouldn’t it depend a little on whom you married ? ” 

“ Do you think I’m capable of loving the wrong man ? ” 

“ Yes ; but p’raps not of marrying him.” 

Would you be sure of that ? ” 

Yes, Octavia ; I feel quite sure you’ll never marry the 

wrong man ; but the tighter he is, the more difficult you’U 

find it. And if it wasn’t difficult you wouldn’t love 
him.” ^ 
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“ YouVe guessed, have you ? ” 

“Yes, Pve guessed. You’re going to marry Greville 
Pelham.” 

During the ride home Octavia thought of what the Pro- 
fessor had said. She liked to think that, when the time 
came, her best friend believed she would be capable of some- 
thing bigger than herself. She looked at the stars, and when 
she arrived at Dunross she felt relieved and happy. She had 
made up her mind to tell her secret. 

When Octavia announced her engagement, the family 
and household were overwhelmed with delight ; and plans, 
presents, and congratulations kept her in a deceptive state 
of excitement. Everyone was against a long engagement , 
and though Greville forbore to influence her decision he was 
relieved when she wrote and told him she would marry early 


in the New Year. t_ j a 

Having to settle his affairs had taken GreviUe abroad, and 

his introduction to the Daventry family had been delayed 
It was several weeks after the engagement before he w 
free to go to Scotland. 

When he arrived at Dunross he observed that .O':”™ 
only dominated the entire household, but was m a cunous 
state of mind. After a day or two, some of her 
turned, and it was only on the few occasions they 
that he found her quiet and restrained. Unaccu tomed to 
this humour, he thought her more irresistible than he had 


ever seen her. _ . , j fear 

His one desire was to erase from p^rsuin- 

that-in spite of her gaiety in ^ re and 

her : that marriage meant the end of youth, adventure, 

all that she cared for. g^ould 

He had purposely [he ways of the house, 

be short, but that he should fall sense of 

so that the woman he loved shou guessing, and 

responsibility about her engagernen . , he felt a great 

yet uncertain of what was passing m her mmd, he g 
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tenderness towards her, and as the days slipped away he 
yearned to be alone with her. 

He put off announcing his departure as long as he could. 
One evening finding her alone, he told her he would have to 
go to London the next day. 

Seeing the look of surprise on her face, he said : 

“ I shall be writing here late to-night ; I’ve got a heap 
of letters to answer. Will you come and talk to me ? ’’ 

Octavia, who was aware that she had been crowding every 
moment of her days with occupations that were not neces- 
sary, felt an unreasoning irritation at being taken by sur- 
prise. 

“ I thought sons-in-law paid much longer visits. Must 
you go ? ” 

“ I’m afraid I must,” he replied. 

“ You might have told me before, I think ! ” 

“ But, darling, when could I have told you ? — You’re all 
so busy here, my movements seemed quite irrelevant. I 
haven’t had much chance of talking to you, have I ? ” 

“ Are you really going when we’ve got such a short time 
to be together before we’re married f ” 

“ Yes ; I’m going,” he said, walking to the writing-table. 

Not liking the tone of his voice, she said ; 

“ You’re cross with me, Greville.” 

“ I say, Octavia, will you play fives with us f Jack and 
Peggy have come back with me ; they’re going to dine and 
I’ll motor them home,” said Bill, bursting into the boudoir. 

“ No, I’m far too busy. I’ll do something with you all 
after dinner. Shut the door ! ” 

Left alone together, Octavia went up to Greville. 

“ Won’t you talk to me now ? ” she said, looking at him 
with the expression of a guilty child upon her face. 

“ Yes, if you proniise you’ll come and see me to-night,” 
he replied without looking at her. 

“ I see you want to leave us. You’re not enjoying yourself 
here.” 
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He remained standing at the writing-table. 

“ Confess you loved me more before we were engaged. I 
knew it would be Uke this. Pve always said engagements 

make everything impossible.” ^ 

“ I thought it was marriage you thought so impossible, 

he said. „ , t t 

“Oh, Greville, you know quite well what I mean. 

There’s a sort of ecstasy about untrammelled love ; being 

caught and tamed robs life of aU its adventure. Look at 

the couples we know. Most of them are pickled by n'^rnage. 

—Society would cease to exist if you had to ask husbands 

and wives out together !-My heart sinks when see the 

expression on a wife’s face when her husband ^old a good 

story ; or the expression of a men when his wife is mabng 

an effort to be entertaining. 

do'you Xt to leave me when you’ve only just 

““!4e”been here ten days, and I would «th« -e you when 
you’re less occupied,” he said, turmng on the hght o 

expect me to have nothing to do at a time 

Si^dlT;’ Sr;: why’Vd rather come back later,” 

he said, arranging the r* • i true f Yon 

“ Why don’t you confess that what I said _-„ap.ed ” 

lovedme a hunted times better before we were e g g d-^ 

He turned and looked at her „ give 

intention. savine. Ever since 

“ I don’t think you mean what you r rj 

I’ve been here you’ve never ta e 

allowed me to be alone with UppeJ away and said 

to have left the first day, when y PP ^ ^ my 

good night as H I had been a^tonnst. Ood 
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love should come between you and what you want to do, 
and to say, and to think ! ” 

“ You forget how tired I was that night. Talking about 
plans kills me ; and what does it matter when you’re going 
to be married ! — everything settles itself automatically,” 
she said petulantly. 

“ 1 wasn’t talking about plans, darling,” he answered 
gently, “ I was listening.” 

“ I don’t think you were. You appeared to me to be miles 
away ; buried in your own thoughts.” 

“ I was looking at you.” 

After a pause she said : 

“ Why do you stand over there as if you were in a shop ? — 
You’re vexed with me ; somehow or other I’ve disappointed 
you, I’m not what you thought I’d be.” 

“ Let’s sit on the sofa then, and you shall tell me every- 
thing that’s in your heart ; all the things I hoped you would 
have told me when I came here. Listen, Octavia : if you 
don’t like being engaged, and dread being married, how 
am I to know you love me ? ” 

He sat down, but she did not move. 

“ Sw’cet, sweet heart,” he said, stretching his arms out to 
her with infinite yearning, “ let’s pretend we’re not going to 
be married ; that we hardly know one another, and that 
you’re wild and free. Come and tell me what it is that you 
dread.” 

She sat down upon his knees and wound her arms round 
his neck ; but he did not kiss her. 

“ Will you promise not to mind, and not to make love, but 
just to listen ? ” she said, 

“ I promise not to mind, and not to make love. Now tell 
me.” 

“ Well, you see, though I ought to be enjoying every 
minute of the day and night, I’m not. I’m always thinking 
of what it will be when we’re married, and wondering if a 
husband can ever be a lover : , . . I mean love one wildly 
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without thinking of what’s going to happen next. I’ve 
been trying to treat you like a husband.” 

Have you, darling ? I haven’t observed it,” he said. 
I mean what you’ve just said : I haven’t tried to be 
alone with you — I’ve just taken everything for granted.” 
Putting her arms tighter round him, she said : “ I’ve tried 
to prevent you loving me ... I wanted to forget . . . 
He interrupted her : 

“ Never mind about that now ; but go on telling me why 
you think it will all be so different when we’re married.” 
Lowering her head and in an earnest voice, she said : 
“ I’ll tell you. How am I to know when we’re married 
if you’re loving me because you want to or because you must. 
Fondling wiU be a duty and kissing a habit, and there’U be 
nothing to hide and nothing to discover. Spontaneity 
that’s repeated ceases to be spontaneous, and you ^ ^ 

first claim on all I’m thinking and all I m feeling. eit er 
of us are tired now, and have nothing in particular to say, 
we can slip aWay and be alone ; and the moment we re apart 

long to be together again.” 

“ But, beloved, how can a date make any difference to 

our love ? Everything wiU be just the same. I shaU long 

to be alone with you when we’re married , 

do now. If you only knew how much more ! he said, w 

^ “ But I shan’t be away from you !— I shall belong to you 
like the furniture. I shaU be fixed like the mangle. 

“ Oh, Octavia, how can you say such a thing ? . • • / 

should I claim you when I can love you ? Whe y V 

let me love you, you will claim * ’ . ,jj jj ujte 

» You think that now !-but you ^ it 

different ; and you T^Hon’t wik You’ll tell me 

when I’m tired, and dull when I don ’ -af When 

what you’re going to do, and what you wa . and 

I laugi youia/not be in th, " 
when you love, I may not be in the 
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won’t mean to do all this, but you won’t be able to avoid it. 
I shall be always there — there for you to claim ! ” she said, 
moved by the eloquent picture she was drawing of her 
future. 

Greville listened vnthout moving. His arm was round 
her at the same angle as it had been when she placed herself 
upon his knees. He unclasped her hands which were round 
his neck, and holding them in both his, he said ; 

“ Listen, Octavia. Would it make a difference to you if 
I were to promise here and now, that whatever happens in 
the future I will never, never claim you ? ” 

“ All the difference in the world ! ” she said, putting her 
face against his. 

“ Then beloved of my heart, I swear upon your little head 
that I will never, never claim you. Do you believe me ? — 
Look up, and say you believe me, or I shall . . 

The door opened, and Mrs. Daventry came in : “ I’ve 
just had a telegram, Octavia, from the Professor. He has 
returned, and wants to know which day he can come here. 
Did you settle which of the monograms you want on your 
dressing-case ? And have you thanked Lord Tilbury for 
the diamond fox, and the poor woman for the horseshoe ? ” 

Octavia got up, and telling her mother that Greville 
wanted to be alone, they walked out of the room together. 

When the door was shut, Greville sat long and motionless. 

He felt like a beaten man. It was evident to him that he 
was in love with a woman who was not in love with him. 
His way of looking at things, and his music, had interested 
her, and his conversation — sufficiently different to what she 
heard in hunting circles — had made her take a sudden fancy 
to him. But in the atmosphere by which she was sur- 
rounded, the wild country, and a household that she domin- 
ated, he was a barrier and restriction. Something had made 
her unhappy in London. Possibly Jessica or someone had 
shocked her, and she had taken refuge in her prayers ; just 
as she had sought his society when Robin’s attentions had 
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become excessive. He had been able to console her for the 
moment, but he had done it by exciting her emotions, not 
by winning her love. 

He remembered with bitterness how it had been the same 
all through life with him. Whenever he had been fond of a 
woman, her interest had flagged, or her affection cooled. 
He seemed incapable of inspiring sustained devotion. 

The liaison he had made in Paris which had caused his 
mother infinite anxiety had been an object-lesson in this 


connection. . . i.* 

Something about him — either his face, his voice, or his 

manner of making love — had attracted a cocotte, and almost 
against his inclination and contrary to his reason he had be- 
come her lover. He was conscious in a very short tune that 
what she felt for him was not love but curiosity. After a 
few months of fatiguing self-indulgence, in a moment o 
despair he suggested that they should marry, and he could 
still remember the laughter with which his suggestion a 
been met, and the reUef and humiliation he had felt at the 

affair being terminated. , , 

There ivere other incidents in his life that accumulated 

the evidence against his power of domination. It was clear 

to him that he was bom with some non-conducting day i 

his nature that stood between him and a woman s love. 1 

only evidence he had to the contrary was ^ 

haviour in London when they had become . f 

the sudden impulse of so young a j 

dejection was evidence that was not reha . make 

Shi know about love or Ufe f She had read enough to make 

one imagine she knew something But some g'* ^ad no 

curiosity Their minds were hke '““ach\-they^on^^^ 

digested what interested them ; the res • j,g Jjad 

Itaring into the 6re, he thought oi 

made that he would never claim he . A respons- 

to make to the woman you were in ineipUcable 

ibihty of marrying someone capable ot suen p 
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changes of temperature filled him with despair. It would 
be terrifying if in a revulsion of feeling Octavia were to take 
a physical dislike to him, and darken the nights of their 
honeymoon by resisting his caresses. How was he to know ? 

Greville hid his face in his hands. Rather than cripple 
his passion and wreck their lives, he ought to face the truth : 
Octavia was not in love with him, and the right thing for 
him to do was to release her from her promise and go out of 
her life. 

His reflections were put to an abrupt end by the butler 
opening the door and saying dinner was served. 

He had lost all sense of time and place, and the only thing 
he was sure of was that he could not face a family party at 
dinner. 

He went into the drawing-room, and with many apologies 
asked Mrs. Daventry if she would excuse him from dining, 
explaining as well as he could how he had neglected his cor- 
respondence and that there were letters he must write to his 
lawyer, etc. 

Had his host been at home good manners would have made 
him join them, but as he had spent most of the day with 
the family and was going to see Octavia before she went to 
bed, he felt nothing but relief, when Mrs. Daventry — who 
liked him best when she was away from him — said she quite 
understood, and that soup and champagne would be sent 
into the boudoir. 

Fearing his conduct looked as if they had had a quarrel, 
he went up to Octavia, who was standing near her mother : 

“ When you have finished your games you will come into 
the library and say good night to me ? * he said. 

Octavia had put on a new dress, and, gnawed by remorse, 

had made up her mind she would be gay, and charming, and 

remove any suspicion he might have that she did not love 
him. 

Alarmed by the intensity of Greville’s expression, she 
looked at him and blushed, 
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Mrs. Daventiy perceived that there was something in the 
situation that she did not understand. She had never seen 
Octavia blush before. 

“ Can’t you prolong your visit ? ” she said. “ Pm sure 
if my husband were here he would urge you to stay.” 

“ Pm sorry, Mrs. Daventry, but I have engagements in 
London that make it impossible,” he replied. 

“ People have said that before at Dunross ! ” said Bill. 
“ But I notice Octavia generally makes them change their 
minds.” 


Greville smiled, 

“ I expect you’re right, Bill,” he said. 

Buoyed up by this remark, Octavia determined she would 
use all her influence to reverse his decision. 

Throughout the dinner she was haunted by the conver- 
sation she had had with GreviUe. Had she foreseen that he 
was going away it might have been different ; and she 
passionately regretted the time wasted. She knew it was 
not true when she told him she was tired on the nig ^ 
arrival. For reasons she could not have explained she had 
determined she would show her lover she was unfettered, 
and not allow him to suppose that an engagement gave im 


any right over her. , , 

Confident in her powers of persuasion, when the games 

were over she went to the library. _ 

“ How I wish you had been with us to-night . we 
greatest fun ! ” she said. “ IVe brought my poem 

you. We played Styles— imitating authors either 

or prose and guessing who the/re on 

this IS very easy to guess. Read it. P , , noem • 

the mantelpiece and watched him while he read her poem . 


Lord thou wilt, and He doth sha 

His chosen and His own : 

In pleasant paths them up He holds 
Nor down to fall makes prone. 
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His hand against in anger moves 
7 hose necks in pride held stiff. 

Nor those He loves and trusts, need they 
Fear doing well then if. 

Who will rise up for me against 
Fh* ungodly like a worm. 

Who creeps until the pit be digged 
For him once to return ? ” 

“I think it’s excellent,” he said absently. “I suppose 
you sing Psalms like this every Sunday.” 

“ We always go to Church, but it’s very empty. We’re 
told God is among us when two or three are gathered to- 
gether : it’s just as well, as if He expected more He would 
not come at all I Do you go to Church ? ” 

“ I love St. Paul’s Cathedral, but I daresay I wouldn’t go 
if I didn’t play the organ.” 

“ I’ve got a new dress on : d’you like it ? I got it because 
you said you liked the one I wore at St. Mildred’s.” 

He fingered the fringes of her sash and told her he liked it. 
After a long pause she went nearer. 

“ Greville, I want to ask you something,” she said. “ Will 
you promise me something ? ” 

“ I don’t think I can make any more promises. They 
frighten me,” he answered gravely. 

“ Oh ! it’s not that kind of promise,” she said, looking 
down. “ It’s quite different. It’s only a little thing. 
Wouldn’t you like to do something that would please me 
tremendously ? ” 

“ You know I would.” 

“ Then,” she said, in her most caressing manner, “ say 
you promise.” 

“ I won’t make any more promises, darling. Tell me 
what it is.” 

I want you to stay on, I don’t want you to go to- 
morrow.” 
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With a note of impatience in his voice, GreviUe said : 
“ I can’t do that, Octavia. You mustn’t ask me,” 

“ Now I know I’ve disappointed you,” she said with 
passion. “ If you can leave me so soon, I shall never believe 
you love me.” 

He made a movement as if to touch her and then turned 
away. She flung herself full length upon the sofa. 

“ Sweet, sweet heart,” he said, sitting down beside her, 
“ Don’t you know the only thing I want in the whole world 

is that you should let me love you ? ” 

“ Why do you leave me, then ? ” she said. 

“ Look at me, darling,” he whispered, leaning over her, 
“ No, no ! You don’t love me, or you wouldn’t leave 

me,” she said, on the verge of tears. 

He did not answer. The room seemed to be slowly turn- 
ing. Neither of them spoke. Again he bent over her. 

“ You know I would give my life to save you horn any- 
thing that might harm you. But you won’t let me. What 


He sat up as if to go ; she turned her face and looked 

him. Dev^ring her with the fe^our of ^e s“ ^ ' 

“ Ah, Octavia ! if my love frightens you, for God s sake 

S9V SO— sav it before it^s too late. i • 

Octavia raised herself, and stretching her arms out to him. 


“ if you will only be patient, and trust me, beloved-it 

never, never will.” ^ t her 

Moved by the fine intensity litde flushed 

gently back upon the cushions. H half-clad figure, 

face, and the disarrayed draperies 
Speechless with emotion, he presse 

^"“Cote^rme!’’ Im —d. “ Give me your bps and 

'Ve glemThCLe and resistless in his arms. Their 
lips met. 
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She lay long and still in his embrace. 

Afraid of exhausting her he sat up, then whispered a sen- 
tence in her ear. Warm and shy, she looked at him with 
round eyes. 

“ Answer ! Answer ! ” he said. 

She tried to hide her face, but he would not let her. 

“ Why do you want me to speak ? ” she said, lowering her 
eyes. 

“ I shall be haunted when I leave you to think you haven’t 
told me. Whisper your answer to me, my little love.” 

“ But you know all about it, darling,” she said, in a voice 
that was hardly audible. 

“ No, I don’t ! I only know what 1 felt.” 

“ But weren’t we feeling the same ? ” she murmured. 

“ My God ! How happy you make me ! Let me carry 
you to bed, my sweet bride, as I did when we first met, and 
you shall say it all over again.” , 

“ No, no ! I must go now ! It’s not good for you to be 
loved so much,” she said ; and disentangling herself from 
his arms she left the room. 

Greville’s success in rousing Octavia’s physical emotions 
had given him a momentary feeling of exquisite confidence, 
but when he was alone in his bedroom all his apprehensions 
returned ; he felt numb. He knew that had he wanted to 
possess her his methods of fondling were gentle enough to 
have broken down her resistance almost without her being 
conscious of it ; but that knowledge gave him no pleasure. 
It was her love, not her body that he wanted ; and he re- 
flected on the irony that a being so unaware of the meaning 
of passion should only want his kisses. 

Remembering the look of wonder in her eyes, and still 
feeling the magic of her body, he flung himself upon his bed. 

Haunted by the promise he had given, Greville fell into 
a hot sleep and dreamt that she was watching him drowning. 
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I T had been arranged that Greville and Octavia should 
be married in London from a house that the Daventrys 
had taken in Portman Square. Owing to pressing and un- 
expected claims upon Greville’s time, the honeymoon could 
be little more than a fortnight, and was to be spent in the 
South of France in a villa between Cannes and Antibes. 

Sir Harry consoled his nephew for the shortness of the 
honeymoon. 

“ Believe me, my dear boy, women like their husbands to 
be occupied,” he said ; “ you won’t find a fortnight too short 
in a place where there’s nothing to do but climb rocks and 
sit in a hard boat. I hate the sea myself ; but if Octavia 
likes it . . .” 

“ I don’t think she does. It’s her mother’s choice. All 
the partings, and presents, and clothes and things are getting 
on Octavia’s nerves : we’re thankful to have it settled for 
us,” was his reply. 

Greville was right when he said the wedding arrange- 
ments were on Octavia’s nerves. She was worn out with the 
new friends and old relations that filled the house ; and not 
a little tired of the advice that was given to her. 

Seeing how overwrought she was, Greville did not^ at- 
tempt to see her too often alone. He was more anxious 
that she should be with his mother than with anyone else, 
and noticed with delight the impression they had made 
upon one another. 
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Mrs. Pelham was captivated by Octavia, and touched by 
her youth, and the affection she showed her. Living as she 
always had, for, and with her son, she had not realized till 
she met Octavia that Greville had had no youth. That he 
would have to get younger and Octavia older to make their 
marriage a success hovered about her heart. She remem- 
bered with anxiety how in the early days of her own mar- 
riage her husband’s abrupt and angry idealism had surprised 
her : and no one knew better than she did that it was thanks 
to her happy calm, and sense of proportion, that her married 
life had been a success. She was aware of the conflict be- 
tween what was physical and possessive, and what was 
intellectual and noble, that was clouding Greville’s heart, 
and longed to interpret his baffling nature to Octavia. 

One afternoon three days before the wedding, Octavia 
went to see Mrs. Pelham. She found her stitching at her 
needlework. 

Octavia threw her hat and cloak on a chair, and after 
hugging Mrs. Pelham stretched herself upon the sofa. 

“ I want you to tell me everything, beloved Mrs. Pelham ; 
and all you felt just before you were married,” she said. 

“ I will tell you all I can, darling. I remember being 
doubtful about my power to make my husband happy, as he 
and I were of different ages and temperaments. I was much 
older than you are ; and I don’t think either of us expected 
as much of life as you do.” 

“ How old were you ? ” 

“ I was thirteen years older than you.” 

“ Shall I expect less of life when I’m thirty ? ” asked 
Octavia. 

“ I don’t believe you will, darling. I think the best way 
of not being disappointed is to expect a great deal of yourself 
and not too much from other people. This sounds senten- 
tious, but you will understand me,” she answered. 

Mrs. Pelham’s remark reminded Octavia of her lover. 

“Would Greville say that, d’you think ? ” 
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“ No : I don’t thini he would. He has a very difficult 
temperament, and expects even more of life than you do. 
As a little boy he was so impatient that if he was kept waiting 
he was ill. So far, his emotions, whether from unpropitious 
circumstances or from something unhappy in his nature, have 
been voiceless and unsatisfied. You’ll be able to do a great 
deal for him, Octavia. He lacks sense of proportion and 
rhythm. I think you need rhythm in life as in music. 
When Greville is upset I make him play to me : it calms 
him.” 

“ You surely wouldn’t say he was tempestuous, would 
you ? ” asked Octavia with surprise. 

“ He has strange humours ; and he’s passionate. He 
suffers a good deal from his temper, though Tm sure, darling, 

he’ll never lose it with you.” 

** I don’t think I should mind if he did. I like to see strong 
reactions ; Greville would lose a great deal of his charm for 
me if he was even. I’m ever so passionate myself.” 

** you, darling ? I shouldn’t have said so, said Mrs. 
Pelham, putting down her needlework and sitting near 
Octavia. 

“ It’s funny you should say that, because mama said to me 
the other night she didn’t think I knew what passion meant. 

I had an instinct she was going to talk about the duties a wife 
owed to her husband, and this is the last thing any woman 
wants to hear when she’s going to be married ! 

“Does your mother talk much to you about intimate 
things ? ” said Mrs. Pelham, taking Octavia’s hand in hers. 

“ No, I can’t say she does. You see, she and I are poles 
apart, though she’s been most sweet to me. She asked me i 
I would Hke to have clnldren, and I said of course I should ; 

I would like to have a nursery full of children . 

“ What did your mother say ? ” 

“ She began again all about duty, and sacn ce, ti i 

plored her to stop. You think that was hornd of 

Mrs. Pelham, don’t you ; but you’rg not going to talk to me 
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as if I was a sort of ballet girl or circus rider, are you I— 
You’re not afraid Greville won’t love me when we’re 
married, are you ? ” she said, scrutinizing her companion’s 
face. 

No, no, darling. My only fear would be he might love 
you too much.” 

At that moment the door opened. Greville came into the 
room ; delighted at seeing Octavia with his mother, he asked 
them what they were talking about. Mrs. Pelham got up 
and kissed Octavia. 

“ I shall leave you now, darling ; and don’t overdo things. 
You must look, and feel lovely on your wedding day.” 

When she had shut the door Greville said : 

“ Tell me what you were talking about.” 

“ There’s no one like your mother ! — I would tell her any- 
thing. I was asking her if she thought you’d love me when 
we were married.” 

“ What did she say ? ” 

“ She said I should adore my husband, but she would not 
answer for what he might feel for me.” 

“ Little liar ! ” he said, his eyes shining. “ What did she 
really say ? ” 

“ We talked about you. She said you were restless and 
passionate.” 

“ And what did you say ? ” said he, sitting down on the 
sofa beside her. 

Octavia felt unaccountably happy, and wanted to prevent 
him being serious ; so ignoring the fervour of his eyes she 
said as lightly as she could : 

“ Is there any reason why I should tell you ? ” 

“ Every reason,” he replied, trying to speak in a similar 
vein. 

She looked at his handsome, earnest face, and reflecting 
how little she had given him of herself during her engagement 
replied : 

“ I said I loved passionate people ! ” 
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Greville felt a sudden grip at his heart, and half afraid of 
his own emotion said : 

“ My’ sweet, sweet darling, and do you ? ” 

She moved closer and putting her arms round his neck hid 
her face against him. 


After a crowded and exhausting wedding, Greville and 
Octavia travelled all night and arrived late in the afternoon 
at their destination. They were welcomed by Madame 
Jules and her husband in the villa that had been lent to them 
for their honeymoon. 

Greville begged Octavia to rest, but she was too excited 
looking at everything to listen to him. She walked round 
the garden picking stocb and roses ; and finding a lutten 
under a mimosa tree ran round in a circle and played with it 
while he watched her from the veranda revelling in her 
youth and beauty. The kitten bounded into the bushes 
and she joined her husband. She took away his newspapers, 
and sitting on his knee discussed every detail of their wedding 
day. Relieved to see her gay and talkative, he Ustened to all 


she had to say. . , , v 

When they had finished dinner they walked down to the 

sea. After strolling about for some time Greville suggested 
they should go in, as it was late, and she was tired. 

‘‘ It seems dull to go in on such a divine night ! she said, 
looking up at the stars. “ Let’s sit down over , 

They sat and listened to the sea muttering under the roc 

below them. The conversation flagged, ^ 

fessed she was dropping with fatigue. He ^ 

her and they walked silently back to t e vi mj 

“ You won’t mind sleeping in your 
you, darling ? I feel too exhausted to talk, 

they got into her bedroom. u T nnlv want 

“ But I shan’t want you to talk, sweethea . y^ 

you to lie in my arras and let me put you ° P’ j, j 

» No, no !- You’ve no idea what a bad sleeper lam. 
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keep you awake all night, and then you’d feel cross in the 
morning. I should hate you to be upset on our honey- 
moon.” 

“ Won’t you let me try and put you to sleep ? I’ve suc- 
ceeded before, you remember.” 

“ You’re not tliinking it’s because I don’t love you, are 
you, darling 1 ” she said, seeing the intensity of his expres- 
sion. 

** I don’t know what I was thinking,” he replied abruptly. 

“ Stay and talk while I’m undressing, and if I wake up I’ll 
go to your room,” she said, kissing him on both cheeks. 

He sat in a chair watching her. After unfastening the 
ribbons of her tea-gown she walked about the room in her 
chemise, brushing her hair. 

“ Did you enjoy our wedding, darling ? ” she said, pulling 
off her shoes and stockings. 

“ I expect it’s more amusing for a woman. No one looks 
at a man on his wedding day.” 

“ I’m not sure about that. Jessica says you have a really 
interesting face : most people’s faces are so naked I — The 
only person I was sorry for was Dick.” 

“ Yes ; poor Dick ! ” said Greville. 

“ Do you like my trousseau f ” she said, pulling her night- 
gown off the bed. 

He did not answer. Going up to him she said : 

“ You’re not cross with me, are you, darling, for being 
dog-tired ? ” 

“ Not at all, but I think I’ll go now,” he said, getting up. 

“ Kiss me then ; and when I wake I’ll come to your 
room,” said Octavia, accompanying him to the door. 

The next day they spent driving along the coast and wan- 
dering through the villages. As the evening approached 
Greville said to her : 

“You never came to see me last night.” 

“ I slept without turning and only rang my bell at ten 
o’clock. Did you mind f ” 
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** It was better for 70U to sleep,’* he said, “ because you’re 

not -tired to-night, are you ? ” 

“ Not a bit. We might go out in a boat after dinner, or 

would that bore you ? ” 

“ How could I be bored with you near me, my sweet love ? 
You shall do just what you like. It’s your honeymoon, not 
mine.” 

Octavia did not like this. It had a jarring sound. Ignor- 
ing his remark, she said : , 1 j 

“ I don’t think I’d like the sea for long. I’m always glad 
it says in the Psalms there shall be no more sea. It would 
have been awful if they had said there shall be no more hills. 

Don’t you long for the moors ? ” 

“ I don’t think I care very much.” 

“ I suppose it’s because I’m Scotch that I hunger for the 
heather. Wouldn’t it be delicious if papa would lend us 
Duaross aU August and September ? After that we d go 
Chivers. I shan’t be able to hunt much because I ve on y 

got one horse, but that won’t matter. Lots 
mount me. How enchanted our hunting fnends will be to 
see us ! I shaU sit on the right hand of al our hosts and 
jrou’U be ever so proud of me !-Isn’t it the fashion to make 

a lot of a bride ? ” , . , r l • , do 

“ I believe it is. You Uke the idea of being a bride, do 

Brt, of course !-So would you if you were » J 

never enjoyed anything as much as our wedding day-except 
for the night journey. I didn’t hke that. 

He did not answer. After a pause he 
“ Not being a woman, I don’t suppose I understan , 

a bride in public strikes me as an anomaly. 

:: We^ - of order,” he 

“You surely wouldn’t Hke Y were a 

darling ? I can’t imagine anything so du . 
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man, I should like something unexpected in the woman I 
married.” 

“ I wonder if you would ? ” he said, with deliberation, 

“ But I thought that was what you liked about me ! — 
You’ve often told me I was quite different from any woman 
you’d ever met. Do you think differently now f ” 

“ My God, no ! ” he said abruptly. 

Wondering what it was that made him look strange and 
unlike himself, she got up and said with a reproachful look: 

“ But, surely, darling, you don’t want me to be like other 
women, do you ? ” 

“ You could never be that.” 

“ And I should hate you to be like any other man,” she 
said. 

“ I don’t pretend to be original. I’m afraid there are a 
good many men like me in the world.” 

“ It’s lucky for you I never met them, isn’t it ? ” she said, 
putting her head against his shoulder and playing with the 
lapel of his coat. He did not respond. 

“ Something has put you out, Greville. . . . Has anyone 
written anything that worries you ? ” she said, still playing 
with his coat. 

“ I haven’t opened my letters, have you ? ” 

“ No ; I’ve been disgracefully idle. It’s difficult, I sup- 
pose, for anyone to settle down upon their honeymoon.” 

Neither of them spoke. 

“ Let’s go and sit on the rocks where we went last night,” 
she said. 

Side by side they walked down the path past the cork trees 
and olives, with an orange sun setting in their faces. 

The sea lay in a turquoise line, broken by frills of waves 
spilling themselves against the rocks. They sat looking in 
front of them till white stars peeped through the fading 
colour of the day. 

Finding him quiet and unresponsive, Octavia took off her 
shoes and stockings and ran down to the shallow rocks ; 
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while Greville, clasping his knees with his hands, watched her 
moving further and further away from him. Buried in his 
thoughts he heard her call, and looking up he saw Octavia 
waving a long riband of seaweed. He waved back mechanic- 
ally ; then feehng the air suddenly cold, he got up and 
walked down to meet her. 


They lingered on the beach, returning to the rose garden ; 
and talked in a disjointed manner like people who have little 
to say. Breaking the silence at the same moment, she said : 

“ Go on. . . . What was it you were saying ? ” 

“ No, no. You go on. It wasn’t anything particular I 
had to say,” he replied. 

While Octavia was dressing for a late dinner with her door 
ajar, she heard the French housekeeper say to her husband : 

“ Madame a Pair bien ennuy^ : je parie que ses resources 
sont entierement dans le mouvement.” 

“ Je trouve que monsieur a Pair bien malade,” was the 

reply. 

Octavia shut the door, and putting on her prettiest tea- 
gown went downstairs. At dinner she appeared to be under 
the dominion of some unusual influence. Full of small talk, 
she jumped about from subject to subject, hardly waiting for 


3i rcpl^* 

They sat on the veranda after they had finished their 


coffee. 

“ Would you like me to sleep in my dressing-room to- 
night, darling ? ” he said. 

‘‘ No ; I don’t mind. But you look white as a sheet. 
Do you feel ill ? Those horrid lawyers, and fixing up the 
marriage settlements and things have worried you. 

“ No ; it’s not that,” he said, moving his finger slowly 
backwards and forwards along the arm of his chair. 


Octavia looked at him. . i v 

» I don’t care what you say, but you’re tired out You 

know women are much tougher than J 

could nurse an invalid night after night, even i e c ose 
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own invalid ? I really believe if it weren’t for women there 
wouldn’t be a nurse in the world.” 

He did not reply. 

After a pause that seemed interminable she said : 

Let’s go to bed. You look worn out.” 

“ Come here, Octavia, and tell me if you’re happy,” he 
said. “ I don’t want to say or do anything that would make 
you sad. All I care for— all I dream of, is to see you happy. 
Come and talk to me.” 

“ But I am happy, and I do love you ! ” she said : and 
fhnging herself on to his knees she burst into tears. 

Greville held her like a child in his arms, kissing her eyes 
and pushing the hair off her forehead. There was a long 
silence, during which neither of them moved. The sound 
of the sea was beating like a drum with punctual monotony. 

At last he spoke in a low voice : 

“ My sweet, sweet darling ; you think I don’t understand, 
but I do. You don’t want to remind me of my promise, 
but I’ve not forgotten it.” He paused. “ The truth is 
we’re both tired. I’ll take you to your room and if you 
like we can talk ; or you can lie in my arms and not say a 
single word.” 

When they reached Octavia’s bedroom he went in front 
of her and opened all the windows. He looked out at the 
night perforated with stars. He felt suffocated and chilly. 

She allowed him to undress her while she watched him 
fumbling with her ribbons. When her petticoat had fallen 
on the floor she held her chemise up to her throat and jumped 
into bed. Greville stretched himself slowly on the coverlet 
beside her. 

His thoughts travelled back to the night at Dunross — 
that wonderful night, when she lay so close that nothing but 
his love could have prevented him from possessing the whole 
of her. He recalled the whiteness of her throat, and the 
roundness and warmth of her body under the pressure of his 
fingers. 
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He shut his eyes, and put his hand up to his forehead. 
Octavia started. 

“ You’re ill ! ” she said, sitting up. “ Oh, darh'ng, I felt 
you tremble. You’re cold. Get into bed.” 

“ I don’t think I will,” he said. “ I rather think I am ill.” 
You’re not I ” she said, jumping out of bed and putting 
on her dressing-gown. 

She placed another pillow under his head and looked at 
him with large and frightened eyes. 

I’ve made you ill,” she said. 

No ; no, you haven’t ; but all the same I think I’ll go,” 
he said, getting off the bed. 

“ Say you’re not ill, beloved, or I shall be sleepless with 
misery. Shall I come with you i ” 

“ Not to-night.” 

“ If you want anything will you come to me, darling ? ” 
“ I wonder ? ” he said, in a dry voice as he opened the door 
of the adjoining room. 

“ Would you rather I went to you ? ” she said, looking at 
him anxiously. 

He shook his head. “ It’s late. You must go to sleep.” 

“ Leave the door open so that I can hear if you want any- 
thing,” she said. 

He went into his dressing-room and shut the door. 

When Greville was in bed he longed to shut out every 
sound. He lay awake far into the night listening to the 
patter of the waves against the rocks. He had turned out 
every light except the lamp near his bed, and his temples 
burned with an angry emotion. “ I shall keep my promise 
if it kills me,” he said to himself, “ and if I’m ill she shan t 
nurse me.” After pulling the pillow so as to hide the lig t 

he fell into a hot sleep. , _ 

Hearing a fumbling at the door he woke. Octavia was 

Standing by his bed. , , , , i 

“ Can’t I do anything for you, Greville i ” sb.t asked falter- 

ingly. 
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“ No, no ; I’m all right. It’s nothing but fatigue.” 

“ But you weren’t tired when we came here, were you ? ” 

“ You’d better go back to bed — you’ll get cold.” 

“ Oughtn’t I to send for the doctor ? ” 

“We don’t know any.” 

“ But I could wake Jenkins, and Jules . . .” 

“ We can do that later,” he said. “ All I really want is 

sleep.” 

“ But, darling, if you’re going to be ill . . .” 

Remembering the expression of her eyes when he had said 
he thought he was ill, he looked at her searchingly in the 
half-light. 

“ That would be terrible, wouldn’t it ? ” he said slowly. 
Adding in a sharper tone, “ You wouldn’t like anything un- 
pleasant like illness on our honeymoon, would you ? That 
wouldn’t suit you at all.” 

“ Oh, darling, darling, how can you say such a thing ! — 
I’d nurse you through yellow fever,” she said, falling on her 
knees by the bed. 

“ I shouldn’t like that at all. I’ve only been ill once and 
I didn’t even let my mother nurse me. I preferred being 
alone. It’s p’raps wrong of me, but if you’re not revolted by 
illness I am. I want nothing but mechanical professional- 
ism, and a stranger beside me.” 

For a moment she stared at him speechless, then withdrew 
her gaze from the coldness of his eyes. She got up and 
walked to the door. 

“ Won’t you let me kiss you, Greville ? ” 

“Better not. I might have something infectious. I hon- 
estly believe I’ve got influenza. The sudden wind made me 
feel chilly. You might shut the windows.” 

She shut the double glass windows one by one, and when 
she turned round his eyes were closed. For some time she 
stood without moving ; then thinking he was asleep walked 
on tip-toe to her bedroom, closing the door noiselessly behind 
her. 
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Octavia threw herself upon her bed, and though she would 
not have confessed it, her chief sensation was one of indig- 
nation. What sort of man was the man she had given up 
everything for — the man who was to lure her away from her- 
self ? Was he always to have his own way ? Was she to 
surrender all through life at his bidding i When had he 
ever given up his will ? Even at Dunross he had left the 
day he said he would. It was only when she had been miser- 
able in St. Paul’s Cathedral that she had felt his strength 
and his tenderness. What she liked about Robin was he 
understood happiness, and unevenness of moods and hum- 
ours. Why should Greville be so inelastic ? Why surprised 
that she should like being made much of ? “A public 
bride ” . . . “ Tour honeymoon, not mine.” Just because 
she had been too exhausted to go to his bedroom after a night 
journey. Was he really ill ? She remembered Mrs. Pel- 
ham telling her of Greville’s temper, and how he had been 
physically ill when kept waiting. Why should he expect 
patience of others when he had so little himself ? 

Had Octavia been convinced that Greville was id, her 
action would have been defined and her mind clear. But 
was it illness ? She was haunted by the passionless tone of 
his voice when he told her to leave him. It was humiliating 
to think she had not really won his love, but had only suc- 
ceeded in rousing his emotions. That was what everyone 
had warned her against. She was always told that emotions 
were fleeting things and dangerous to depend on : even the 
Professor had said you must marry in spite of being in lo'c> 
never because of it. What had Greville married her for if 

he was not in love ? , . , -n 

Perhaps he was really ill. Why should he think i ess 

revolted her ? What a cruel thing to think 
he liked professional nurses ! — a race of hard, bright, e 
women. Was he ill i Was he asleep f She remembered 
she had felt him tremble when he lay down beside her. 
She sat up and listened. No sound of any kin ro e t e 
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silence. The sky was getting light She might wake him if 
she went into his room, and another repulse was more than 
she could have endured. 

She lay back and fixed her unclosed eyes on the armoire 
a glace and Venetian blinds of her colourless bedroom. The 
tepid sun was making quivering patterns through the lace 
curtains on the ceiling. She listened to the crack of whips 
and clang of early bells, as clocks shrill and sudden ushered 
in the dawn. 

Hearing a tap on the wall, she jumped up and opened the 
dressing-room door. The lamp by the bed was a yellow 
disk in the lavender light and the room felt cold and airless. 

Making a sign to her not to come too near, Greville said : 
“ I believe I’ve caught something or other. Wake the ser- 
vants, will you, and send Jules for a doctor.” 

She stood without answering. 

** May I come back and sit with you, darling ? ” she said, 
alarmed at the pallor of his face. 

“ We’ll see what the doctor says ; you had better go and 
dress,” he replied, without loolang at her. Noticing his 
eyes were shut she left the room. 

Greville lay with his head thrown back, his body hot, and 
his senses numbed. 

He felt that everything that had happened fitted in with 
what he had foreseen, and gnashed his thoughts with a 
bitter resentment against himself for not having obeyed his 
first instinct. If he had left Octavia when he suspected she 
was not in love with him, there would have been time to 
reconsider the whole situation. Jessica’s words came back 
to him — words that had often haunted him : “ Take care 
when you meet something bold and young that you don’t 
kill their radiance or miss their meaning.” 

When had he ever missed her meaning ? . . . Had his 
infatuation been too sudden, his embraces too impetuous ? 
What was it that had dimmed her radiance and detached her 
love ? To rouse her emotion was nothing : that would 
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never compel her interest or ensure her love ; and if he could 
not do that, presumably someone else would — then life 
would be at an end for him. 

Of one thing he was resolutely determined. He would 
keep his promise : he would never go to her as a suppliant. 
She must come to him ; and all that mattered now was that 
they should separate. 

He roused himself and, taking a piece of paper, wrote a 
telegram to Joe, who had arrived at San Remo, saying he had 
got influenza ; and as he did not wish Octavia to catch it, 
he suggested she should go to him for a week. 

The doctor came into the room. He did not speak a word 
of English, and after examining his patient, said he had “ la 
fiivre ” ; and, prompted by Greville, recommended a woman 
from the Convalescent Home to nurse him. After a little 
halting conversation the doctor took the telegram and said 
good-bye. 

Octavia, who had been waiting in the passage, caught at 
the doctor’s hand as he shut the door of Greville’s bedroom 
and asked him if it was anything serious. He reassured her, 
saying all the patient needed was rest, and after telling her 
he was sending a nurse he left the house. 

She put on her dress and went on to the veranda. 

So she was not to nurse him, and everything was settled. 
Of what use was she f She could not do, or undo, anything. 
She was a mere spectator — part of the furniture of the 
house. Hating the sight of the sun and the blue ° ^ 

sky, she went into the sitting-room and sat down, hvery- 
thing seemed to be at a standstill, and silence like t e sea 
stretched in front of her. Why had she made m promise 
not to claim her ? What could she do to make him forget 
what she had said ? Robin had said ; ‘ Once wor s were 
spoken, they could not be unsaid : they were never orgotten, 
but always repeated.” Was Greville always repeating s 
promise \ She, at any rate, would never ask him to break 
it — anything rather than go to him as a supp ant. 
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The nurse arrived and, explaining that there was a good 
deal of influenza in the neighbourhood, said she would take 
her patient’s temperature. 

Octavia sat back in her chair motionless, her mind idle, 
her heart hushed. She longed to go away — right away to 
some place where she should be wanted ; to some person 
who would heal her. 

Jenkins came in with two telegrams : 


Octavia must not catch influenza. Send her here at once. 
Love to both. 

Joe {Hotel Beau Rivage). 


Opening the second she read : 

Beaten by largely reduced majority, 
wife. 


Kind regards to your 
W aterborough. 


Octavia got up and went into Greville’s bedroom. She 
handed him the telegrams. 

‘ It was very thoughtful of you to wire to Joe so 
promptly,” she said in a hard voice. 

“ It was just as well, as I have a high temperature,” said 
Greville, lying for the first time in his life. 

“ Waterborough has been beaten,” she said. 

** God ! beaten by that insignificant Tory, whose name 
wasn’t even mentioned when we were down there ! — I was 
afraid it w'ould be like that. The election should have taken 
place at once instead of being postponed. Waterborough’s 
far too good for Harbington.” 

“ Tell me, Greville, do you wish me to come back ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean, am I to join you in London or come back 
here ? ” she said. 

“ I’ll let you know.” 

“ Then you’ll write to me, will you ? ” 

“ I don’t understand you ; of course I’ll write.” 
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“ I onl/ wanted to know. You may not be allowed to 
write.” 

“ I shall do exactly what I like.” 

“ I expect you will,” she said. 

There was a pause. Walking slowly to the door, she said 
in the same hard voice ; 

“ I’ll go and tell Jenkins to pack. I won’t kiss you ; I 
might catch something, then I’d have to stay. Good-bye. 
I’ll call nurse.” 

Before Greville could say a word she had left the room. 
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CHAPTER XX 


7HE HUNT BALL 

G REVILLE PELHAM’S indisposition had not been al- 
together imaginaiy. He cared too much for what he 
loved to be master of himself, and having little sense of 
proportion, he had worked himself up to a condition that 
was not normal. When Octavia left him, he was convinced 
that nothing but disaster stared him in the face. 

Sleepless and without appetite, he determined he would 
go to London. Beyond a short letter announcing her 
arrival, he had not heard from Octavia, and he did not feel 
in the humour to write. After a week of restless misery he 
sent her a telegram : 

Recalled to England on important business. Doctor says am 
better — will write from London. — Love^ G. 

He had been several days in London before his friends 
knew of his arrival ; and as it had always been understood 
that the honeymoon was to be short, no one was surprised to 
hear that Greville had returned alone. 

One morning Sir Harry walked into the room. 

“ Well, my dear boy, I hope you’re better : you were 
quite right to come back. Being ill on one’s honeymoon 
makes one miserable. When’s Octavia returning ? We’ve 
arranged a great welcome for you both. The Harbington 
hunt ball is next week, and the Brabazons are giving a dinner 
They want you to stay with them.” 
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“ That’s a capital idea ! ” said Greville with forced 
animation. “ Let’s send a wire to Octavia.” 

‘‘ We can’t have the ball without you both,” said Sir 
Harry. 

Greville sat down and wrote the telegram : 

Tou must come back for Harbington hunt ball next week. 
All want you. Love. Writing. — Seville Harry Pelham. 

“ Will that do, uncle ? ” 

“ Perfectly, my dear boy. Well, I suppose you must be 
getting to your work. You don’t look too well ; I expect 
that cursed influenza pulled you down. If there’s anything 
I can do, send me a line.” 

After his uncle left, Greville sat down and wrote to 
Octavia. Dissatisfied, he got up and threw his letter into 
the fire. He sat down again and wrote : 

Dear Darlings 

Pve been very bad about writing, but felt too wretched to 
concentrate on anything. It was just as well you left, as for 
both of us to have been ill would have been madness. {Do you 
remember saying one*s dearest friends are embarrassed in a sick' 
room, not knowing when to come in, or how to get out V) Uncle 
Harry is keen you should come back for the Harbington ball 
next Thursday, so we sent you a wire. It will be nice to see our 
old hunting friends again. DonH he vexed with me ; when we 
meet Vll explain. I think youHl like this house ; my Mother 
left it perfect for us and Ws comfortable. Off to work. Love. 

On reading the letter over he did not think it possible to 
have written a drabber composition. What was helping to 
explain when they met ? Nice to see friends a com 
fortable house ” ! He was going to tear it up when the 

parlourmaid came in. , . 

» If you please, sir, there’s a telephone message asking if 

you can see Mr. Saunderson. They’re waiting on the hue. 
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“ Say I’ve started,” said Greville, and licking the envelope, 
he threw it down on the top of his letters and left the house. 

All that day he talked to the people he had to see, and 
listened to what they had to say with lifeless inattention. 

Devoured with impatience, he tore open the telegram at 
the top of his letters when he got home : 

Will be with you Wednesday next and go to Harbington ball. 
Octavia. 

The days that succeeded were passed with monotonous 
regularity, and he heard no more from the Riviera. 

On Wednesday evening he went to Victoria Station. 
Arriving too early, he paced restlessly up and down the plat- 
form. The crowd was so great that when the train came in 
he was unable to distinguish anybody. Stumbling among 
the packages and porters, he suddenly felt a hand on his arm, 
and turning, he saw Octavia. He was as startled as if he had 
been there to meet some other person. She gave him a cool 
and ready kiss, and after instructing Jenkins they got into a 
taxi. 

** I expect you’re worn out,” said Greville. 

“ I am rather. There’s nothing so monotonous as the 
brightness of the Riviera ! Not a bird or a rabbit — and 
even on the sea you never see a gull or a ship. How are you ? 
Did you bring your nurse back ? ” 

“ No ; she was an insupportable woman ! I was re- 
minded of what Mephistopheles said of the nurse : ‘ I don’t 
know what she \vill do when she dies, for I won’t have her.’ ” 

“ Tell me, are we going to St. Mildred’s to-morrow for 
the hunt ball — won’t that bore you ? ” 

Greville longed to say something gay or interesting : any- 
thing to make her think he was in a good humour ; but could 
think of nothing. 

“ Not a bit. They’re all keen to see us ; you’ll go out 
hunting and see your friends. You’ll like that, won’t you ? ” 

Octavia was not sure of what was passing in his mind, 
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but afraid of breaking the surface of the conversation, she 
said : 

“ I shall enjoy myself because I love hunting and dancing, 
but I don’t want you to be bored,” and added quickly : 
“ Tell me, have my dresses come ? ” 

“ I expect they have ; but I’ve been so infernally busy that 
I’m afraid I never asked.” 

When they arrived at Mrs. Pelham’s house the maid in- 
formed them that Sir Harry was dining. Octavia wondered 
if Greville had asked him, and was half relieved and half 
disappointed when he exclaimed it was nice of his uncle 
to have invited himself. 

At dinner the conversation was about hunting, in which 
Greville took little part. He watched his wife and tried to 


listen. 

“ You don’t seem any the worse for your journey, my 
dear,” said Sir Harry, delighted at Octavia’s animation. I 
was afraid you’d be tired. You must look your best to- 
morrow night. Hounds meet at Stanton Starkey Saturday ; 
the place they met the first day you hunted : I shall 
forget the gate you jumped into the road ! You’ll ride Kil- 
mallock. It was a good idea of yours letting Miss Dawkins 
ride him. She’s taken the greatest care of him. I think 

he’s the best horse I ever saw.” 

“Who bought Havoc, Uncle Harry ? ’’said Octayia. 

“ Compton kept him, and has been going marvellously 


on him.” , 

“ Will Robin be at Harbington ? ” she asked. 

“I don’t know— he’s been hunting in Ireland. Jarvis, 
Smithson and Tilbury want to mount you, so if Greville 
agrees, you must come to Chivers and I U ^oo a ^r yo . 

“ Octavia shaU do exactly what she likes said Greyille.^^ 
“ I’m sure you’ll be glad to hear that, dearest uncle . 
said Octavia. “ You see we’ve started weU, and are a very 


independent couple.” 

“ An excellent arrangement, my dear. 


Married couples 
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that are tied up too tight are not amusing for other people. 
Greville has had his way far too long,” said Sir Harry, 
smiling benevolently and lighting a large cigar. 

“ You remind me of Miss Fowler, who wrote, ‘ Father 
always let us have his own way,’ ” said Octavia. 

“ Do you know many tightly-tied couples ? ” asked Gre- 
ville. “ I can’t think of any — and the loose ones I’ve met 
don’t seem to be very amusing.” 

“ There are not many entertaining people in the world. 
One can only hope they amuse themselves in their own way 
or their lives would be insupportable,” said Octavia, pushing 
her chair back from the table. 

After a little conversation about the train they were to 
travel by the next day. Sir Harry left. 

The parlour-maid brought in a salver with letters for 
Octavia, and Greville observed her tuck one into the sash of 
her dressing-gown. 

“ Anything interesting ? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing,” she replied, walking to the mantelpiece and 
arranging her hair in the looking-glass. 

“ You had better go to bed, hadn’t you ? You look ex- 
hausted,” he said, opening the door of the sitting-room. 

“ Ah ! — there are my dresses ! ” said Octavia, seeing a 
packing-case in the passage. “ Jenkins ! — Jenkins ! ! ” 

“ rU leave you now,” said Greville. “ I’ve got to see a man 
at Brooks’s, and as I shall be late I’d better say good night.” 

Octavia was amazed that he should have made an appoint- 
ment on the day of her arrival and felt a momentary impulse 
to say something ; but being uncertain of what to say, she 
let the moment pass. Jenkins came down the passage. 

“ You’d better unpack those dresses or they’ll be crushed 
to rags,” said Octavia, standing in the doorway of her bed- 
room and pointing to the packing-case. 

Side by side, they watched the maid cutting and unknot- 
ting tapes. Irritated by the sound of tissue-paper, Greville 
took his coat off a table in the passage. When he had put it 
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on, Octavia was bending over the box, gazing at a mass of 
mauve and rose tulle and bunches of Parma violets. 

“ Isn’t the velvet one there f ” she exclaimed, kneeling 
down. “ You’ll hardly believe it, but I’ve never had a ball- 
dress ! ” 

** I must go ! ” said Greville abruptly. 

“ Ah ! there it is. Which night ought I to wear my best 
dress, d’you think ? ” she said musingly. 

“ You’ve dropped your letter,” said Greville, stooping 
down. Octavia’s colour rose as he handed her the letter. 
He kissed the corner of her ear and walked down the corridor. 
Watching, without seeing her ball-dresses being laid out 
upon the sofa, Octavia heard the front door open and shut. 


The inhabitants of Harbington and Dashington were all 
agog over the ball, and a special interest was given to the 
occasion by the promised presence of the newly-married 

couple. , , „ 

Mrs. Malet and Lord Tilbury had accepted the Bra- 

bazons’ invitation to stay at St. Mildred’s, and Jessica was 

debating if they should ask Robin Compton, when she 

received a note from Jack Cuthbert saying he would be 

deUghted to come, and suggesting he should bring Robin. 

“ Capital ! ” said Colonel Brabazon. I thought Robin 

was in Ireland.” 

“ D’you think we ought to have him, Brab f 
“ Why not ? ” he asked. I thought Octavia bked 

him ! ” Seeing a look come over his wife’s face with w ic 
he was familiar, he added, “ You don’t mean to msmu te 
Pelham would be jealous of Robin, do you Octavia is 
child— I wouldn’t even say she was^ a flirt. 

Really* Brab* you^re amazing ! • • 

“ You’re always seeing things that don’t exist ^ 

I may be stupid, but I’m pretty sure that a man hke 

Pelham would never stand any nonsense. y 

“ Human nature with you, my dear, is an almost g g 
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element. You think Greville’s exalted pursuit of morality 
is infectious, and that Octavia’s attractions will disappear 
now she’s married, do you ? ” 

“ I don’t understand you. You mean Robin may fall in 
love with her ? Good heavens ! he’s surely had enough of 
that kind of thing ! ” 

Jessica shrugged her shoulders and said : 

“ You may be right ; but you’ll find Octavia will get sud- 
denly much older — no one could avoid it being married 
to Greville. I’ve always thought he’d be an exacting 
husband.” 

“ Some women prefer that,” said the Colonel. 

** Do they, darling ? ” she said with evasive amiability. 
“ I can only say I’ve never met them. Anyway, I’ll tell Jack 
Cuthbert he can bring Robin.” 

The matter being settled, no more was said about it. 

On the night of the hunt ball St. Mildred’s was full of 
lights and flowers, and, having gone into every arrangement, 
the Brabazons awaited the arrival of their guests. 

When the Pelhams and Sir Harry were announced they 
were greeted with warmth, and after tea Jessica took 
Octavia up to her bedroom. 

“ I’ve put Greville in the room opposite you : the dress- 
ing-room’s too small for his books and things. Susan is 
there, but she leaves us to-morrow night.” 

“ It is sweet of you to give me my old room ! ” said 
Octavia, throwing her cloak and boa on a chair. 

“ How lovely your dresses arc, darling,” said Jessica, 
looking at the ball-dresses laid out on the bed. “ You must 
wear the black velvet to-night, as the Harbington Town Hall 
would spoil the freshness of your tulle ; mauve and rose will 
look divine at my dinner-party to-morrow. Will Greville 
go to-night ? ” 

“I wonder,” said Octavia. “He doesn’t dance, as you 
know, so I don’t think he’ll enjoy it much. I adore dancing 
— I don’t care what sort of man it is as long as he can dance ! ” 
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“ I only know one man who dances really well, and that’s 
Robin.” 

** Is he coming ? ” said Octavia, fingering her ball-dresses. 
“ He’s joining us at Harbington ; he and Jack Cuthbert 
come back here after the ball. Now you must hop into bed ; 
we don’t dine till nine, so you can have a good sleep Tell 
me, darling, are you quite happy about Greville ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Octavia abruptly. 

** We heard he’d been ill, and I don’t think he looks well, 
do you ? ” 

“ I think he looks dreadfully ill — but he never looked 
robust, did he ? ” 

“ I was only wondering if he ought to go to the ball to- 
night. The effects of influenza last longer than people 
think ; but he may feel better after dinner.” 

“ There’s one thing quite certain,” said Octavia ; “ if he 
doesn’t want to go, neither you or I will alter his decision. 
Tell him not to disturb me, will you, darling ? I’m going 
to sleep.” 

Jessica noted the dryness of Octavia’s voice and pondered 

over it as she left the room. 

Waking some time after the gong had sounded for dressing, 

Octavia called across the passage to Greville : ^ 

“ Go down to dinner without me, will you, and say I won t 


be a minute.” . , , 

When Greville joined the animated company in the draw- 
ing-room the sense of isolation that had always oppressed 
him in the hunting world settled down upon him like a 
cloud. Standing a little apart, he looked rom i 
handsome face to his host’s stolid figure, an ^ 

the blonde furniture and heavy curtains, and 
away from the chatter and laughter. He ma 

that, unless Octavia asked him, he would not go o 

Jessica came up to him. , , l 

“ The Town Hall’s draughty and there s nowhere to 

or talk,” she said. “ I advise you not to go to-nig . 
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“ You wouldn’t like to come for a moment and go away 
early with me, would you f It might be amusing,” said 
Susan Malet. 

“ Nothing funny about a Harbington hunt ball ! Tepid 
people, hot champagne, crowds and draughts, and by God ! 
even the hardiest fox couldn’t eat the chickens 1 ” said Tilbury, 

“ But,” said Susan, addressing Greville, “ we want you to 
feel proud of your bride on her first public appearance.” 

At that moment the door opened and Ociavia came into 
the room. Her dress was cut off the shoulders, and she had 
pinned the diamond bandeau that her parents had given her 
tightly round her hair. Except for Sir Harry Pelham’s 
pearls, she wore no jewels, and the long line of her black 
dress heightened the whiteness of her skin. She carried 
her little head proudly, as of someone to whom experience 
had brought dignity : there was a look of expectancy in 
the challenge of her eyes. Everyone stopped talking. 

Moved by her beauty, Greville said : 

“ I can feel proud of her in private — and indeed every- 
where, can’t I ? ” 

“ We’re all allowed to do that ! ” said Sir Harry, going 
up to Octavia. 

“ Is Greville saying he doesn’t like public brides ? ” said 
Octavia, looking at her husband. 

“ Not at all,” said Jessica ; ** he was saying he’d reserve 
himself for our dinner to-morrow, and he’s perfectly right. 
You mustn’t let him go, darling. Balls are only amusing in 
anticipation ; I confess they always bored me even when I 
was young. Let’s go in to dinner.” 

Jessica was reminded of what a Frenchman said : “ Ne 
fais attention qu’a ce qui n’est pas dit,” as she listened to 
Greville’s disjointed observations at dinner and observed 
his languid interest when the conversation became general. 

Excited at the thought of meeting Robin, and pleased at 
the admiration expressed by the company for her appear- 
ance, Octavia longed to say something nice to Greville when 
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they left the dining-room ; but she felt uncertain how to 
approach him. 

“ Susan, you’ll take Tilbury and Octavia, and Sir Harry, 
Brab and I will go together,” said Jessica, pulling her f^irs 
round her shoulders in the front hall. 

“ Would you like to have come ? ” said Octavia in a low 

voice, giving Greville her cloak. 

“ It’s a little late, isn’t it ? ” said Greville. 

D’you mean the ball ? ” 

No ; I mean to have asked me,” he answered. 
Chilled by his reply, Octavia wished she had not spoken. 
The Harbington Town Hall was decorated with festoons 
of coloured muslin, and there was a large gathering of badly 

dressed and happy people. o- /-> n 

Octavia was looking round the room, when Sir Guy Coven- 
try went up to her. ^ . t i- u » »» 

“ I am glad to see you, Master ! Is Lady Juha here i 

said Octavia, wondering if he knew anything about her talk 
with his mother. 


“ D’you want her ? c...,rUv 

“Of course I do. Hounds meet at Stanton Starkey 

Saturday, don’t they ? ” , , 

“ Yes : beastly place— but we always meet there after 

the hunt baU. Are you going with the Bragg to-morro 

^*“'why°? ’ Do you think two days’ hunting would be too 

much for me ? ” 

“ Of course,” he replied. 

<< T look well ? said Octavia. ^ 

« By Gad ! was aU the Master could say, with an express 

sion of stunned admiration. .. coming up to her. 

“ Shall we experiment ? said Tilbury, comi g^ 

“Better tell me what they’re playing , 

■^‘f^bet’s^my -thet’’ said^bl Master, poiutiug to Lady 

JuHa sitting the other side of the room. 
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“ I’ll talk to her after this dance,’! said Octavia, wMrling 
off with Tilbury. 

Susan Malet heard a man standing in front of her say to 
his neighbour : 

“ How that Daventry girl’s come on in looks. Great 
Scott ! I shouldn’t have known her ! ” 

“ And, my God, what a mover ! If she were a horse I’d 

sell my whole stud to buy her.” 

“ Pelham would have a high reserve, you bet ! ” said the 

other. 

“ The Harbington shove harder in the ball-room than 
the hunting field, and if we go on, we’ll have to engage an 
osteopath,” said Tilbury, after bumping breathlessly round 
the room. 

“ Let’s sit down, then. Tell me, have you had fun ? ” 
“ I expect you’ve a lot more to tell me than I have. 
You’ve been the devil of a time away from us, Octavia. 
Was it ripping down there ? Did you spin the ball a bit at 
Monte ? ” said Tilbury, guiding her to a chair. 

“ We never went near Monte Carlo, and it wasn’t a bit 
amusing. I loathe the Riviera ! The scenery appears to 
be an arranged landscape for bad painters : even the beauty 
doesn’t seem real. I never thought I should live to say I 
longed for clouds. I’ve come to the conclusion that bright 
blue and bright green are not colours to live with. How’s 
Cunning Kate ? ” 

‘‘ She’s all right and waiting for you. I say, is Pelham 
going to let you see the season out down here with us ? ” 
“ He doesn’t mind in the least what I do,” said Octavia. 
“ You won’t make anyone believe that ! ” said Tilbury. 
“ He’s not the sort of fellow to ride a horse on the snaffle.” 

“ D’you think his hands would be light enough to ride on 
anything else ? ” she said. 

“ I’m not sure. Greville takes a lot of knowing. I’ve 
changed my views a bit about him.” 

“ Didn’t you like him ? ” 
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“ I can’t honestly say I did. His smile came off the ice 
a bit too often for me.” 

“ What’s made you change ? ” 

“ Well . . . he’s a jolly good plucked ’un ! ” 

“ What makes you think so ? ” said Octavia. 

“ I admire him for marrying you,” said Tilbury, looking at 
her. 

“ Don’t you think I deserve to be congratulated on my 
courage ? ” she asked. 

“ No ; I’ve always backed you to spot a winner. We all 
wanted to marry you, but you chose the best of us.” 

“ Greville’s not an easy man, you know,” said Octavia, 
dimly feeling as if she had been reproached. 

The music stopped and the breathless couples scattered 
towards the exits. A group of men were blocking the door- 
way at the other end of the ball-room, and among them 
Octavia saw Robin Compton. He was leaning against the 
waU, with his hands in his pockets and feet thrust out, talbng 
to men she did not know. She felt certain he had seen her. 
Turning with renewed interest to Tilbury, she said : 

“ Tell me now, if Greville and I were to be sold at Tatter- 

sails, which would you buy f ” 

“ It’s not a fair question, Octavia— you know perfectly 

well. But if I had to mark a card for a friend who wanted 
only one horse and couldn’t afford to hunt in a^grass coun 
try, I believe I’d put a mark at Pelham’s name.” 

At that moment the music struck up and Sir Guy crosse 

the floor. ^ 

“ Going to talk to my mother, eh ? ’ 

“ No,” said Robin, who had come up belund him. £> 

engaged to dance this with me.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the Master. 


“^e^orgomg to treat us to the jungles or be kind to 
strang^rs^on latufday. Sir Guy ? ” he said as they moved 

away together. 
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“ You’ll take me in to supper, won’t you, Master ? ” said 

Octavia, calling after them. 

Sir Guy stopped, turned, and nodded. ^ • 

“ Did you get my letter when you arrived ? ” said Robin, 

sitting down slowly beside her. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Were you vexed with it ? ” 

“ About your present, d’you mean ? ” 

“ Not that particularly— I always meant to wait for you 
to choose it yourself ; but what I said about not going to 
your wedding.” 

“ I didn’t expect you to go, but I thought you’d write. 

. . . You’ve been a long time in writing to me.” 

Robin could not be sure from her tone if she had minded 
his not writing to her. 

“ You must never disturb people when they’re engaged, 
or on their honeymoon,” he said. 

“ I longed to be disturbed ! ” said Octavia with vehe- 
mence. “ I thought I shotild never hear of you again ! ” 

“ You thought Havoc would kill me, did you — or did I 
promise to commit suicide ? If I did, you could have had 
me up for breach of promise ! ” he said coolly and without 
looking at her. 

Octavia could think of nothing better to say in answer 
than : 

“ How’s Havoc ? Could I ride him ? ” 

“ Are you going to hunt down here ? ” he said. 

“ Of course I am ; did you think I was going to give up 
hunting i ” 

“ One never can tell ! — I advise you to start on Kil- 
mallock. Miss Dawkins has been going great guns on him.” 

“ Has she ? Did you mount her on Havoc ? ” 

“ I thought of it, but I was short of horses. Tilbury 
gave me a day on Cunning Kate.” 

“ Did you find her what they call ‘ workmanlike ’ down 
here ? ” said Octavia. 
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‘‘ D’7011 dislike that expression ? It seems harmless to me. 
But you rode her, didn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes : Tilbury is an angel to me ! I found her perfect.” 
“ I daresay Tilbury would exchange her with you for 
Havoc.” 

“ Do you want to sell Havoc ? ” said Octavia. 

“ He’s your horse, and you must do what you like with 
him. I’m at your orders.” 

“ May I ride him ? ” she asked. 

“ It’s hardly for me to decide what you may and what 
you may not do, is it ? ” he answered. 

“ I wonder ! ” said Octavia, adding after a pause : “ Do 
you think Merlin is the person to decide ? ” 

I wasn’t thinking of Merlin,” he replied. 

The band was playing loud and harsh, and Octavia looked 
about to see if there was not a better place in which they 

could sit. 1 1 D u* 

“ Is that one of your trousseau dresses ? ” asked Robin. 

“ Yes,” she said, turning round ; “ I had it made long, as I 

think velvet dresses oughtn’t to be short. Do you like it ? ” 

“ m tell you later when I’ve had a proper look at you.” 

“ Let’s dance,” said Octavia, thinking other people might 

be watching them. 

“ I don’t like the thing they’re playing. I’ll tell them to 
change it,” said Robin, getting up. “ Wait there and I H 
speak to the bandsman ; he’s an old friend of min^e. 

Octavia watched him steering his way through the dancers 
with the movement she had always admired, and wondered 

at his insolent suggestion. ^ , 

Robin succeeded in changing the music to a valse and 


returned to her. . 

ship being launched, they started down the middle of the 
room, circling backwards and forwards in per ect unison 

vrith almost conscious grace. r.{ 

Feeling the pressure of his arm and the smoothness of his 
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movement under her, Octavia abandoned herself to the 
thrill that always came to her from physical exercise. Be- 
fore the music stopped she said in a low voice : 

“ How wonderfully you dance I Why is it weVe never 
danced together before ? 

“ There are several things we’ve never done together,” 
he said, looking down at her. 

They danced till the last bar of the music was played. 

“ We can’t talk here ; let’s go and sit where it’s cool,” 
he said, walking towards the doorway and pointing to the 
staircase. 

For several moments they sat without speaking. 

“ Shall I tell you now what I think of your looks ? ” he 
said, lolling back against the banisters. 

“ You can tell me to-morrow,” she said, trying to speak 
without concern. “ Only don’t say black velvet is too old 
for me ! — I want to feel young and gay to-night.” 

” And I suppose you feel old and dull, do you ? ” he said, 
noting the breathless radiance of her face. 

“ Is that how I strike you ? ” she asked. 

“ rU wait till I’ve seen more of you before I answer. 
You forget what a lot has happened since we parted,” he 
replied. 

“ No, I don’t ; I never forget anything ! ” 

“ I should find that embarrassing. You always said no 
one should live backwards ; and I for one think it was good 
advice,” he said. 

“ One says that sort of thing when one knows nothing — 
when you think ideals should be pursued and even captured,” 
Robin listened to a note in her voice that he had not heard 
before. He paused before replying. 

“ And do you think differently now ? ” he said. 

“ I’m inclined to think I do. Pursuing needs more ten- 
acity than I’ve got, especially when the ideal gets dim and 
you don’t see it clearly.” 

“ I’m afraid you wouldn’t make a good hound ! ” he said. 
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“ You mean I’d give up too soon ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s what I mean,” he said, taking his cigarette- 
case out of his pocket. Octavia tried to make out what was 
passing in his mind. 

“ You used to think I was plucky,” she said. 

“ I wasn’t doubting your pluck, but your patience,” he 
replied, throwing the match away. 

A vague feeling that she was being misunderstood came 
over Octavia. 

“ How do you know I’m not patient ? ” she said. 

** I don’t believe marriage has changed you as much as all 
that — but of course I may be wrong.” 

“ No, you’re right. Marriage hasn’t changed me at all. 
Did you hope it would ? ” 

Octavia waited for his answer. 

“ I don’t believe any of us know if we change or not — 
at least, I don’t. I’ve seen extraordinary changes in quite 
commonplace people,” said Robin. 

I daresay ; but only after some great experience.” 

“ Wouldn’t you call marriage an experience ? ” he asked. 

I should call it an experiment. . . . How would you 
define experiment ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I should say it was a kind of test. 

“ What sort of test ? ” said Octavia. 

“ Tests try everyone differently. Some people are like 
horses : they never test themselves at all.” 

“ Have you ever tested yourself f ” said Octavia, glancing 

at him quickly. 

Robin drew himself up ; looking at her for a moment 
without speaking, he said : 

Yes — once.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 


7HE DINNER-PARTT 

W HEN left to himself, the memory of Octavia’s beauty 
hung about and haunted Greville’s mind and heart; 
he was overcome by a sense of immense isolation. His 
aspirations, his theories, his ideals, stood round him like 
spectres. Doubts rose in his mind whether his work had 
been a blessing or a curse. Working for the good of the 
universe ! — how ridiculous it sounded. He was reminded 
of Carlyle’s comment when told that the American high- 
brow — Margaret Fuller — had said she accepted the universe. 
“ Gad ! she’d better.” 

He wandered round the room listening to the clock. It 
seemed to be ticking off the time like scissors cutting rib- 
bon. He wondered if he had the capacity for happiness. 

In spite of his self -absorption, Greville Pelham had never 
been pleased with himself. Some people have warm corners 
for themselves ; a few are embarrassed by themselves ; 
others are beglamoured, and the majority are unconcerned. 
But Greville had always tormented himself. Causes had 
bulked larger than persons in his Ufe, and he had had no 
way of measuring himself by the side of other people. He 
was not conscious of being vexed with Octavia : his mind 
was blurred. He was furious with himself and with Fate. 

After wandering round the novels and books of reference 
in Colonel Brabazon’s library, and looking absently through 
his correspondence, he lit his pipe and sat down to watch the 
logs spluttering on the fire. 
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All that was clear to his tired mind was that whenever he 
had been unhappj in the past he had found consolation in 
silence and in work. He determined he would go to London 
the next day. Had it not been for the fear of appearing 
indifferent to festivities arranged in their honour, he would 
have chosen to remain in London ; and when he went to 
bed he said to himself, “ If I had the pluck of a rabbit I would 
not come back till I felt less horribly, hopelessly out of it.” 
But this seemed to point to a certain weakness, and he was 
afraid his absence might provoke remark. 

He lay awake far into the night, till he fell into a disturbed 
and uncomfortable sleep, from which he was woken by the 
sound of footsteps and talking. 

He recognized Robin^s voice. 

“ No, no ! Mrs. Brab, you’re doing me an injustice ! 
My life’s one long conflict between pleasure and pleasure,” 
Robin was saying. And in the laughter that foUowed, 
Greville heard Octavia shut her bedroom door. 

After the fatigue of her journey from France and the 
late hour at which she had returned from the ball, Octavia 


slept like a child. . 

Sir Harry, Robin, and Tilbury were hunting with the 

Bragg, and when she came down she found Susan and 

Jessica finishing their luncheon alone. 

Where’s Greville ? ” said Octavia with Jurpnse. 

“ Didn’t you know he was going to London for the day i 

said Jessica. 

Octavia was annoyed. , , , n cU.* 

“ It’s silly of him to work so hard when he s not well, she 

said, helping herself at the sideboard 

“Men never take care of themselvp— they expect us 

women to do it for them,” said Jessica, hg ting , 

‘‘Greville detests anyone taking care of him. 


“ That’s a little hard on 70U, isn t it, 

[essica, looking at her through the smoke of her cigarette. 
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“ Why ? D’you think I’m cut out to be a hospital 
nurse f There’s no profession I should dislike so much ! ” 

There was a touch of asperity in Octavia’s reply which 
produced silence. 

When luncheon was over, Octavia walked across the fields 
to see her horses. 

Left to themselves, Susan said to Jessica. 

I don’t feel very happy about Octavia. She seems 
brittle and edgy, and somehow unlike herself.” 

“ I know what you mean — Octavia has matured. I knew 
she would, but she’s in great looks I — I never saw her as 
lovely as she looked last night. All the men asked to be 
introduced to her, but I didn’t notice her dancing with 
many of them ; did you ? ” 

Susan was afraid Jessica was going to say something about 
Robin, so she said hurriedly : 

“ They all dance so badly. Dancing with Tilbury is like 
a railway accident, and the Master is on the top of one like 
loose luggage.” 

” One can hardly be surprised that she preferred Robin, 
can one ? ” said Jessica, looking at Susan. Seeing she did 
not respond, she continued ; “ Weren’t you amused at Mrs. 
Freemantle’s coiffure ? That mixture of hearse and chande- 
lier ! And poor Miss Dawkins, with the flannel flowers 
dripping over her mauve shoulders ! ” 

“ I was glad Gre\'ille didn’t go.” said Susan. 

“ He looks ill and worried if you like ! ” said Jessica. 
“ I’m much more bothered about him than Octavia. I 
don’t see him enjoying our dinner to-night. I’ve arranged 
to clear the floor and dance. Some of last night’s people 
said they’d motor over. It’s better than talking.” 

“ I think it’s an excellent idea. Talking is tiring,” said 
Susan. 

“ No one can say the Master’s conversation is inspiring [ 
I heard that wicked Octavia say to him at supper she didn’t 
want to hear any risky stories. Poor Guy gazed at her like 
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a bull at a train and said : * When have I ever told a risky 
story ? ’ at which she said : ‘ I mean, don’t risk telling me 
something that won’t amuse me ! ’ I confess Guy bores 
me ! I liked him better before I called him by his Christian 

name.” 

Susan was not h’stening. 

“ Octavia was far too young to marry a serious man, she 

said thoughtfully. mi i t 

We’re all too young to have married GreviUe ! 1 con- 

fess I’m sorry for Octavia. I should hate her to lose any of 

her glorious vitaUty. We must try and help her. 

« By helping, I suppose you mean amusing her, saia 

WeU, of course ! Surely, Susan, you don’t want her to 
lose her radiance ? I’ve no patience with GreviUe , he 

danger of becoming a crashing bore ! 

The door opened and Octavia came into the 
“ How naughty of you, darling to walk when 
have had the brougham ! Vou’U be too tired to dance, 

said Jessica. . • u > »» 

lancers yL and Brab, and GreviUe and I, would dance. 
We could easily show him the figures between us. 

But GreviUe never dances ! ’’ , Have 

“ I don’t suppose you’ve ever asked^him, my 

r::^araVhim U%°"?keT / certainly shan’t,” said 

Octavia, nettled by Jessica’s «mark 

»It might amuse him,” said gently. „ 

it’s only nonsense the sort of an Octavia. 

» GreviUe doesn’t care for noDse servants 

After this there was a silen ’ ^^let left the room, 
coming in to draw the curtains. Susan Ma^ ^ 

When the servants had gone, Je q • gnd I hope 
- You’U wear your lovely rose tuUe, Octavia, 
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you’ll dance with one or two of the forlorn admirers I intro- 
duced you to last night. You don’t know how keen I am 
that you should enjoy yourself down here, darling.” 

Octavia was vexed with herself for having spoken sharply. 

“ But of course I’m enjoying myself ! ” she said. “ Did 
you think I looked bored last night ? ” 

Jessica did not answer. She got up and, sitting on the 
sofa beside Octavia, put her arm round her and said with 
tenderness : 

“ If there’s anything that makes you unhappy, darling, 
you must tell me. You know you can count on my under- 
standing. Susan and I were saying, as you came into the 
room, how we should hate you to lose any of your radiance.” 

Something in Jessica’s voice and manner roused Octavia. 
She felt as if she had been struck in the face. Was it possible 
that her relations with her husband had been a topic of 
spiteful investigation f That Jessica, or anyone, should dare 
to pity her was an outrage ! Feeling hot all over, she drew 
herself away. 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” she said. “ I’m sorry 
if you thought I looked dull last night. I thought I was 
looking my best ! ” 

Jessica knew that she had made a wrong entry, and hast- 
ened to say she had never seen Octavia look so pretty j but 
it sounded like an after-thought. She was relieved when 
the door opened and Greville came in. 

“ Whom do you think I met in London to-day ? ” he said. 

Someone I know — a man ? ” asked Jessica with exag- 
gerated animation. 

It’s a man ; but you don’t know him.” 

“ Is he a friend of yours or mine ? ” said Octavia. 

I look on him as a friend, because you’ve told me so 
much about him, but I only met him to talk to once.” 

You don t mean to say you met the Professor ! ” said 
Octavia. “ How wonderful, Greville ! Do teU me— where 
did you meet him ? ” 
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“ He was lunching at Brooks’s and I was free to-night, so 
I asked him down here. If there’s no room, he can stay at 
Chivers.” 

“ But, my dear Greville, we shall be enchanted to see 
him ! He can have Susan’s room — the little one next to 
Octavia’s. She’s leaving us to-night.” 

“ I hope you don’t think I was . . 

“ Not at all,” interrupted Jessica. I always told 
Octavia that I wanted the Professor to come here, didn’t I ? ” 

“ That’s very nice of you,” said Greville. 

“ He could catch the 6.50 ^nd be here for dinner. If 
he’s staying at Brooks’s, just get through, Octavia— Gerrard 
3745. Tell him Brab always comes by that train.” 

Octavia ran out of the room as if she had had a reprieve. 
The excitement of seeing her friend dispelled some of her 
uncomfortable reflections. 

She had no difficulty in getting on to the club, ^o her 
deUght the Professor said he would come down by the 6.50. 
Octavia remained talking to him for some time, an ''' 
she went back to the drawing-room the fox-hunters had 
returned. Greville had gone up to his bedroom. 

«You missed nothing to-day, Octavia, said Sir Harry. 
“ We didn’t And for ages, and then ran right out ot ou 


“ I never remember a longer, drearier day , ^ ^ 

you believe it,” said Tilbury, “ they kept up the 
this morning ; no wonder the women looked as g 

’“Octa’^a could hardly listen, 

the Professor would come by the 6.50, s ^ , 

room, leaving them drinking byn^^s an bedroom door. 
Stopping in the passage outs.de Grev.lle 

she had a great yearning to say, ^ warm and loving, 
did not quite know what— but somct tapped 

Her heart beat, and she felt a ceitam shyness as PP 

at his door. 
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“ Am I disturbing 70U ? ” she said. 

‘‘ Not at all. I’m glad to see you looking so happy. Did 
you know the Professor was going to be in London ? ” 

“ No ! I’ve only written to him once . . Octavia 
was going to add “ on our honeymoon,” but stopped. 

“ I thought you always wrote to him.” 

“ You never told me you were going to London to-day,** 
she said, seating herself by the fire on the arm of his chair. 

“ Didn’t I ? I thought you knew. Have you had a nice 
day ? ” 

“ Not at all 1 ” she said, looking at him and thinking of 
something else. 

“ You wished you had been out hunting, I suppose.’* 

“ No — it wasn’t that, but . . .” 

“ If you please, ma’am. Lord Tilbury wants to know if 
you would like a second horse for to-morrow,” said Jenkins, 
opening the door. 

Tell him I’ll let him know later.” 

Octavia fidgeted about on the arm of the chair while 
Greville puffed at his pipe. At last she said : 

“ They’re going to drink our healths to-night, Greville.” 

“ How do you know ? ” he sai<^ taking the pipe out of his 
mouth. 

“ Tilbury told me.” 

“ Dear me ! then you’ll have to respond to it,” he said, 
without enthusiasm. 

“ I don’t see how I can be expected to do that,” said 
Octavia. 

“ Speeches make everyone ridiculous on an occasion like 
this.” 

“ But surely it’s the bridegroom’s place ! — and why not 
be ridiculous sometimes ? ” she exclaimed, chafing at his 
imperturbability. 

“ Is it as a bridegroom or a jester that you vrish me to 
respond to the toast ? ” he said, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe against the grate. Some invisible power seemed to be 
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urging Greviile to say things he did not intend to. His 
coldness communicated itself to Octavia. She got up from 
the arm of his chair. 

“ Whichever you prefer,** she replied in a toneless voice, 
walking away from him. 

Octavia shut the door of her bedroom. Greville’s un- 
responsiveness had taken the bloom off her joy at the pros- 
pect of seeing the Professor. She hungered for sympathy ; 
not the sort of humiliating sympathy that Jessica had 
proffered, but for something she could not have defined. 
She flung herself down on the bed and large tears came into 
her eyes, as she fondled the idea that no one understood 

Professor Horncastle hoped when he came to London that 
he would see Octavia. He had been perturbed when he had 
received her letter from San Remo, but, knowing her changes 
of humour, had refrained from answering. After listening 
to the emphasis of her words on the telephone, he was certain 
that she needed him. He made up his mind he would catch 

the train to Harbington. , n l 

When he arrived at St. Mildred’s, Colone Brabazon- 

who had dressed early— received him on doorstep, an 

after explaining that the house was fuU, took him up to dress 

in his own bedroom. . . , i 

“ Our neighbour, Mrs. Malet, is leaving us ‘“-"S'*'- "" 

you’ll have her bedroom. It’s the dressing-roo . , „ 
Octavia’s and rather small ; but I hope you won t mind, 

said the Colonel. ■RroKaynn 

When the Professor came down '“dinner, M^^^ 

introduced him to the company. H room Her 

and GreviUe when Octavia came dispelled 

delight at seeing him was so great ^ ^ at 

L^e: stturnJ",rzt^hiX^ ^ ^ 

“ I knew you would come. . Pmfessor 

» You*!! find us aU very frivolous to-mght, Professor. 
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This is a party given in honour of our bride and bridegroom, 
and we’re going to dance. Will you sit on my right ? ” said 
Jessica. 

The Professor bowed and dinner was announced. 

“ Say you’re glad to see me,” whispered Octavia ; 
turning to Colonel Brabazon, she took his arm and they 
walked into the dining-room. 

Colonel Brabazon sat between Octavia and Lady Julia, 
and his wife between the Master and the Professor ; Greville 
was on the other side of the Professor. Mr. and Mrs. Free- 
mantle, Lord Tilbury, and Jack Cuthbert made up the rest 
of the party. 

“ We should have been thirteen without you, so you see 
you’ve brought us luck,” said Jessica to the Professor. 

“ Are you superstitious, Mrs. Brabazon ? ” 

** To tell you the truth, I’m not ; but so many people 
arey that I avoid being thirteen if I possibly can. You’re 
Octavia’s oldest friend, aren’t you ? ” 

“ I’m afraid I am ; but she makes me feel young,” he 
replied. 

“ You must teach her to make her husband feel young. 
Don’t you think he looks ill ? ” 

“ He has been ill, hasn’t he ? ” said the Professor. “ Some 
of the strongest men I know look delicate.” 

“ How long is it since you’ve seen Octavia ? ” 

“ I haven’t seen her since her wedding.” 

“ No one can say she*s ill ! Did you ever see anyone look 
so lovely ? Was she always as pretty as she is now f ” 

The Professor looked across the table at Octavia. 

Yes ; always. I don’t think she has changed since the 
first day I saw her.” 

“ I wonder if you’re right. Women are very deceptive. 
I think Octi^via is more beautiful than she was when I first 
saw her ; but I think you’ll find she’s changed — not in char- 
acter, of course.” 

Heine says that no woman has a character, because she 
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has a new one every daj^. Would you agree to that ? ” said 
the Professor. 

The Master was tired of Jessica’s shoulder being turned 
to him, and in the pause that followed the Professor’s 
remark, he said : 

“ Did they pretend there was a scent with the Bragg 
to-da^ ; eh — Mrs. Brab ? ” 

“ No, dear Guy — they all said they had had a very bad 

day,” said Jessica. 

The dinner proceeded gsily amidst a clatter of conver- 
sation and champagne. When the servants left the room, 
Colonel Brabazon got up and, lifting his glass, invited lus 
hearers in a short speech to drink to the health of the bride 

and bridegroom. ,, 

Cheers greeted his well-rehearsed remarks, and they all 

stood up and drank to the toast. After this there w^ a 

disconcerting pause. Octavia was about to move, when 

Greville rose to his feet with the indolence that had always 

characterized his movements. In a short and unexpected 

speech he responded to the toast. Everyone c appe wit 

enthusiasm when he sat down. Octavia felt 

moved by what he had said and longed for ° ^Free 

her ; but he was Ustening with bent head to Mrs. Free- 

mantle’s voluble congratulations. «... Minister ' ” 

“ By God ! GreviUe ought to be a Cabinet Minister . 

said Tilbury, turning to Octavia. - Pabinet 

“ Do you think I would make a good wife to a Cabine 

Minister ? ” she asked. ^ ^ 

“ I should rather say so! But w;ho wouldn t you make 

good wife to ! ” said Tilbury, gazing at 

Octavia felt a faint pang at this remark and Tdbury 

h., .<.« "d Tr:5 S 

was pleased lo see hove well p^'"„gag,d a band Isom 
flowers, screens, and chairs. S h d g g ^ 

London and was determined that ner uau 
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success. Her only anxiety was the Professor. Seeing him 
talking to Greville, she went up to them. 

“ If you want a little peace you can sit in there,” she said, 
pointing to the door of the library ; “ when I’ve started the 
dance I would like to come and talk to you. Professor.” 

“ Pm at your disposal, but you mustn’t worry about me. 
I’m always perfectly happy,” said the Professor, following 
Greville into the library. 

Octavia was standing alone, half hidden by palms, at the 
empty end of the ball-room. Her spirits had partially re- 
turned and she was resolved to dance with all the partners 
she had neglected the night before. She looked about and 
wondered what had become of Robin. The lancers had 
been abandoned and the band was playing a valse. It was 
the same tune that Robin had asked for the night before, 
and Octavia’s blood danced at the recollection. Susan 
Malet came up to her. 

“ I’m off to-night, and shan’t see you again, I’m afraid ; 
but if you’re staying on, will you come and see me ? ” 

Octavia, who was concentrated on finding Robin, an- 
swered absently : 

“ Of course ; and you’ll come and see us, though London 
won’t be amusing, I’m afraid.” 

Susan detected a note of dejection in Octavia’s remark. 

“ We’ve hardly had a word together, have we ? But you 
know, my darling child, if you want me I’m always there.” 

Something in Susan’s voice reminded Octavia of what 
Jessica had said, and her preoccupation vanished. She was 
about to reply when Robin came up to her. 

“ Our dance, I think,” he said. 

Susan kissed Octavia and left them. 

“ What were you talking about ? You look very solemn.” 

“ Really, it’s unendurable everyone telling me I look dull ! 
I wish to God they’d leave me alone ! ” said Octavia in a 
voice of exasperation, walking away from the ball-room. 

“ I can hardly believe anyone has been abusing your 
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looks/’ he said, following her. Seeing tears in her eyes, he 
said gravely : 

“ Octavia, you are tired. Let’s sit over there, away from 
the people.” 

He pointed to a seat in the conservatory hidden among 
azaleas. 

“ No, no, Pd rather dance ! Where’s Greville f ” 

“ Do you want him ? ” 

“ Not in the least ; I only wondered if he had gone to his 
bedroom.” 

“ Why ? He’s not ill, is he ? ” 

“ I’m sure 1 don’t know ! Lend me your handkerchief ; 
I’ve got a cold in my head,” she said, turning into the con- 


servatory. , 1 , j • »» 

“ If you wait one moment I’ll go and see what he s doing, 

said Robin, giving her his pocket-handkerchief. 

After looking about, Robin found GreviUe and the Pro- 
fessor absorbed in conversation in the library an returne 

“ GreviUe’s quite happy talking to the Professor,” he said, 

standing in front of her. ,, t i- .. with 

Octavia was vexed with herseU. Loobng at lum with 

dewy eyes, she said : , / i i >» 

“ I suppose you thmk me a per ect oo ^ 

“ You’ll be surprised to hear I don t thmt y , , ^ 
duU, plain, or stupid. Come and d.ince At twelre o clock 

I want you to meet me in the billiard-room. 

Why ? ” she asked with cunoHty. 

Ah ! that’s my secret,” he said, tahng back his 

kerchief. OnKin ” said Octavia as she 

“ You’re very sweet to me, Robin, saiu 

put her hand through his arm. ^ 

^ “ You told me once I was never “^jons,’^ he 

So you see— as always. Pm b^ck to the ball- 

said, without looking at her. t y 


ii 


a 


room. 
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They had hardly taken a turn round the room before the 
music stopped. Smithson, Tilbury, and the Master sur- 
rounded Octavia ; but she was not in the humour to dance. 
Seeing Lady Julia sitting by herself, she said : 

“ rU dance the one after this with you, Mr. Smithson ; 
I want to talk to Lady Julia.” 

“ Have a little fizz ; you look tired,” said Tilbury. 

** No, I don’t want champagne. Just find Sir Harry for 
me, and tell him not to neglect the Professor,” said Octavia, 
and walking across the floor she sat down beside Lady Julia. 

The success Greville had had with his speech had restored 
his self-confidence. Although he had not spoken to Octavia, 
he knew what he said had given her pleasure. He wished 
he could have found the courage to approach her. But 
when Jessica pointed to the library door, he was grateful to 
get away from the company. It was not long before he was 
engrossed in conversation with the Professor. 

In a numb and unexpressed way Greville felt he had found 
a friend, and was so interested in what he was saying that 
he did not realize how long they had been together. 

The door opened and Jessica came in. 

“ I must have a word with you,” she said to the Professor. 
“ You’ve monopolized him long enough, Greville.” 

Sir Harry Pelham interrupted them. 

“ As I’m hunting to-morrow. Professor, I’d like to talk to 
you. I’ve been sent here by Octavia. Mrs. Brab, you 
won’t be allowed to go to bed, so you can talk to him later 
on.” 

Very well.” said Jessica, walking away with Greville. 

“ It was very sweet of you, Greville, to speak to-night ; 
did Octavia ask you to do it ? ” she said. 

“ I wanted her to do it ; it came to the same thing I ” 

“ I hope you’re not bored. Octavia adores dancing, but 
I don t suppose she’ll expect you to go to many balls with 
her,” said Jessica. 

I don’t think she expects me to go to any,” he replied. 
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Anxious to get off the subject of his wife, he added : “ Pro- 
fessor Horncastle is an interesting man.” 

“ He’s Octavia’s oldest friend, and I think he has more 
influence over her than anyone, from what she told me. 
D’you think she’s influenceable ? ” said Jessica. 

Greville did not answer, and was relieved when they were 
joined by Susan. They aU three sat and watched the 
dancers. 

Jessica would like to have talked to Greville alone. She 
felt a mixture of pity and curiosity as she looked at his bored 
and handsome face, and felt that everything she had said 
about him had been justified. Serious men made heavy 
husbands. 

Greville would not have stayed another moment in the 
ball-room, but he wanted to see Octavia dancing. He 
looked round the room at the whirling couples and scarlet 
coats. Susan Malet got up and said good-bye, and Jessica 
suggested to Greville that they should go and talk somew ere 
else. 

They made their way down a long corridor to the empty 
billiard-room. Opening the door, they suddenly came upon 
Octavia seated on a sofa with Robin beside her. He was 
leaning over her holding her hand, and examining t e jewc s 

on her wrist. j c i 

Seeing them approach, he held her hand rm y. 

“ Ah ! here you are,” he said without moving— you 
come at the right moment ; you must help Octavia ^ 
which of these two bracelets she prefers. I ni giving 


belated wedding present.” 

» Tell him he mustn’t spend so much money ™ ’ 
Octavia, looking down and fumbling wit er , 

“ I’m not a good judge either of jewels or Compton s 

resources,” said GreviUe, “ but I should choose th 

“•a can assure you I’m a man of means ! ” said Robin, get- 
ting up. 
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After an examination Jessica made a suggestion, and 
Octavia returned the bracelets to Robin. 

“ This one is perfectly lovely, and far too good for me. 
Now I must go ; Pm engaged to dance with the Master — 
you might find him for me, Robin, will you ? ” 

She put her arm through Greville*s and they all walked 
out of the billiard-room. 

Greville knew by her flushed and excited face when she 
fumbled with her bracelets exactly what was passing in 
Octavia’s mind, and felt a tug at his heart when she put her 
hand through his arm. He knew that her action was 
prompted by a fear that he might be jealous ; and an over- 
whelming longing came over him to tell her that the only 
jealousy he felt for Robin or for any other man was of their 
power to attract women. But Jessica and Robin were 
within hearing ; and he knew if he began telling Octavia 
all the sensations that were gnawing at his heart it would 
entail a long explanation. He could not bear the idea that 
she should think him jealous, and bitterly regretted the 
taciturnity he had shown her. If he never told her, how 
could she guess his complicated sensations ? Seized with a 
sudden courage and feeling the pressure of her hand on his 
arm, he lowered his voice. 

“ Don’t be late to-night, darling,” he said a little hoarsely. 
Octavia was afraid that if she said anything charming, Gre- 
ville would think of Robin holding her hand : and not notic- 
ing the expression on his face she gave his arm a squeeze. 

“ No ; no, of course not ; it’s a funny thing, you know, but 
dancing never tires me,” she said. 

Several people came up to them. 

What about our dance, eh ? ” said the Master. 

Greville watched them walking away together, and as he 
could not have spoken a word to anybody, he went up to his 
bedroom. 

The Professor had purposely avoided talking to Octavia. 
He knew if he began she would probably not return to the 
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ball-room, and preferred a more suitable occasion to listen 
to what she might have to say to him. Having spent most 
of the evening in the library, he wanted to go to bed. He 
went into the front hall and saw Octavia surrounded by 
young men. They were all drinking at a buffet. 

“ I shall say good night to you now,” he said. 

Octavia was excited. 

“ Oh ! don’t go just this minute ; I must talk to you,” 
she said, putting down her glass. 

“ We can talk when you come back from hunting to- 
morrow ; and Sunday we shall be together,” he said. 

“ Wait one moment, Mr. Cuthbert, and I’ll come back to 
you,” said Octavia, walking towards the staircase with the 

Professor. 

You’re sure you’ve not been bored ? ” she said breath- 

lessly. , , , . 

How could I be bored, my dearest child, when 1 see you 

so gay and pretty.” 

Octavia put her hand through his arm. , „ 

“ Thank God, you at any rate don’t think I’m a failure, 

she said. 

The Professor knew Octavia too well to answer. 

“ I’m not going to talk to you to-mght,” he said. We 
wiU have a long talk to-morrow. Now you must go and 

w^distressed to see what looked Uke tears in Octavia’s 

Bless you,” she said, squeezing his hand. Turning 

round, she saw Robin Compton. 

“ Isn’t this the dance you said you were going g 

me ? ” he said. r i >» 

“No* I’m engaged to Jack Cuthbert. 

“ But' he’s dancing,” said Robin 
regard for the truth when he meant to have hrs own 

'Oughtn’t I to dance with some of the others, Robin 1 ” 
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“ Certainly — later on. But I dance better than Cuth- 
bert ! ” 

“ I don’t want to dance,” she said with the petulance of a 
tired child. 

Robin examined her closely. 

“ In that case,” he said coolly, “ you’ll talk to me.” 

Pointing to the long corridor — which was dimly lighted 
— he said : 

“ Let’s go where nobody will interrupt us.” 

The Professor lay awake listening to the music, and feeling 
the floor of the room trembling at his feet. He thought of 
Octavia, and the letter he had received from her on her 
honeymoon. Was it a sudden impulse that had made her 
write “ The Riviera will always, all ways remind me of what 
I felt the moment I was engaged. Marriage is a facade that 
stands between human beings and love.” 

It was past two o’clock when the music ceased. He 
heard voices talking through the wall near his bed. 

“ Go away, Greville ! I don’t love you when you are 
rough . . . I’m horribly tired.” 

He could not hear the next few sentences. 

“ I can’t bear to hear you say that ! — You know it’s not 
true,” he heard Octavia say. 

Greville’s reply was inaudible. 

Then he heard the door of their room open and shut with 
a bang. 
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T he Professor’s love for Octavia was deep-seated. Her 
impulsive letters, their intimate talks, and the long 
days spent in the heather, had been the holidays of his 

tranquil life. . , . , • u • v 

Dazzling as she had appeared dancing that night in her 

rose-coloured dress, he divined she was not the Octavia that 
he knew : she was not herself. His doubts had been con- 
firmed when she had said to him, as they parted at the foot of 


the staircase : , . , t, / -i »» 

“ Tou at any rate don’t think I m a failure. 

He had purposely refrained from answering her I^ter 

from San Remo, as he knew that in certain Ynld 

avia's pen was not reliable. But though he had ^ 

her she was an expressionist and dramatized herself, there 
was something between the lines of what she had written 
That made him uneasy. He remembered the talk they had 
Ud on the day she had ridden from Dunross to announce 
Lr enga^meJt ; her exhilaration when he had expressed 
Ids faith !n her ; her mixed mood of dejection and excite- 
ment a^d her gravity when he told her that -de « 


for surrender. 

The conversation he 


had had with her husband that night 
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had convinced him that Greville was a man with a feeling 
mind, and a capacity for emotion. It had established confi- 
dence between them ; the basis of which was respect for 
each other’s attitude towards life. Each believed in the 
intellectual integrity of the other. 

They had begun by discussing books and politics, and 
had ended on a more personal note : and the heated way 
Greville had concluded — as of someone burning to make 
himself understood — had left the Professor with a sense of 
his loneliness. 

The broken sentences he had overheard through the wall 
of his bedroom kept him awake. Could there be an unsus- 
pected antipathy between two people one of whom was so 
dear to him ? Or was it ignorance on her part ? Life was 
cruel, demanding wisdom from the young before they had 
the chance of acquiring it ! — Innocence was admired, ignor- 
ance despised : yet, in their effects, they had a dangerous 
resemblance. The idea of breaking into Greville’s or Oct- 
avia’s confidence with a lantern and a jemmy was abhorrent 
to the Professor. All his experience of interference with 
other people’s private affairs had been a failure. And what 
was there he could say that would justify interference 
now ? 

Nevertheless, after pondering these things in his heart, 
he made up his mind that he would talk to Octavia. 

The next morning everyone met at a late breakfast. 
With the exception of Greville and the Professor they were 
all dressed for hunting. Sir Harry and his host discussed 
the day, and what prospects there were of having a run. 
Tilbury, Cuthbert, and Robin talked about Tattersalls and 
the reserves they intended to put on their horses ; Greville 
was silent. 

Octavia usually breakfasted in bed ; but she was anxious 
to miss nothing of the Professor’s visit ; the last to come 
into the room, she sat with tired eyes, saying little. She 
pecked at her plate, glancing occasionally at her husband. 
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It had been arranged that Greville and the Professor 
should drive to the meet. 

“ You mustn’t imagine we’re always as late as this,” said 
Sir Harry to the Professor, “ but after a ball we take it easy. 
It’ll amuse you to see the hounds. Stanton Starkey s not 
an interesting house, but the timber is fine. There’s a 
famous wood there that Greville knows well. He’ll show it 
to you.” 

“ I’d like that very much. I daresay Octavia has told 
you I’m a tramp.” 

“ You don’t ride. Professor f ” said Jessica. 

“ No : I wish I could. I always envied Rochester, who 
is described in ‘ Jane Eyre ’ as ‘ a practised and indefatigable 
horseman.’ Even my favourite hero, Darcy, rode down a 


street once.” , ,, , • t to 

“ You’re fond of Jane Austen f I really think Pride 

and Prejudice ’ is the best novel ever written.” 

“ You’re quite right, Mrs. Brabazon ; I never read a novel 

that I enjoyed more. It was said of an aunt of mine that 

she blushed every time the name of Darcy was mentioned, 

said the Professor. 

Robin turned to Octavia 

- You will sympathize with that,” he said. I I remem^ 
ber ripht you told me once you were in love with Darcy 
Llg Octavia look embarrassed, Tilbury, whose presence 

of mind seldom deserted him, said : studied 

» Now if you’d only told us that ! we d all have stume 

were above my head at family pr y 

ever looked at books.’ , jj^f^rnied them 

Hawkins came into the the breakfast 

it was time to start. They go P 


table. 

The horses were pacing 
open motor was waiting to 


d the gravel yard, and an 

tV\A Prnfessor 
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to the meet. While they were mounting their horses and 
giving instructions to their grooms, Octavia went up to the 
Professor. 

“ You’ll talk to me when I come home, won’t you f I 
shan’t make a long day. — You won’t be lonely, will you ? ” 

“ I shall be quite happy — your husband and I have a lot 
to say to one another,” he replied. 

At the meet the crowd was too great for anyone to see 
more than the hounds and the horses ; and after watching 
the field ride away, Greville and the Professor walked to- 
wards the woods. 

Greville’s mind was like a thunderstorm in a room with 
the windows shut. He was aware that he had put himself 
in the wrong with his wife the night before, when, impelled 
by a violent impulse to end an excruciating situation, he had 
gone into Octavia’s bedroom. But mixed with his bitter- 
ness was a feeling of pride and — what was rare with him — of 
self-satisfaction. He could at any rate say that he had 
shown immense self-control ; and if this was the way his 
life was to shape, he would standardize this self-control. 
He did not know what other men would have done in his 
situation, but he at any rate would never again expose him- 
self to humiliation. Doubtless he had made a gigantic 
mistake ; but no one should ever know it : neither Octavia 
nor any other living person should ever accuse him of break- 
ing his word. 

His face bore the expression of a man who had taken a 
great decision ; and whose thoughts had already become acts. 

They walked past the garden walls and budding almond 
trees ; through the iron gates, leaving the house and the 
shrubberies behind them. The air was alive with the 
scents of spring. Wreaths of wide-eyed primroses and little 
violets peered out from among the young ferns and dead 
beech leaves. High trees standing far apart were bursting 
with grey and green, and the sun illumined the quiet paths 
under their feet. They walked without speaking. 
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Wishing to distract his companion as far as possible from 
what he imagined was gnawing at his mind, the Professor 
asked Greville if Clough’s poems interested him ; and if he 
thought they would live. They argued about his “ Amours 
de Voyage.” The Professor said that the hero’s character 
was well known, and that Claude was a type of genuine lover 
such as would always exist ; the intellectual lover. 

Greville asked the Professor if he remembered a line which 


ran like a refrain through the story : 

“ I think it’s the only perfect hexameter in it. ‘ Mild 
monastic faces in quiet collegiate cloisters.’ The fact is, 
Professor, Clough’s hero was a romantic person ; he didn t 
know what passion meant : or if he did, he only knew it as 
something which made nonsense of the rest of his lite. 
Claude is not the type of intellectual lover, but merely a 

monk who has lost his faith. 

The Professor demurred. . 

“ Surely passion is always a disturbing element in anyone s 

'Hi r trrzstJ'ii 

return to what Clough calls ‘the firm ground o abstr 
tion ’ ' ” said GreviUe ; adding impetuously : If it s 
“then he must faU back on pr.d. The theobg,am and the 

Saints have abused it ; they hold pn virtues.” 

But I think it acts as a trumpet call to all t _ 

impatience, and contempt. walked on in silence. 

Greville did not answer. They walked^ 

The Professor had had too many P jf can 

know that intimacy between tw p p 

walk side by side without speaking. He 
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now of what was passing in his companion’s mind and felt a 
great compassion for him. 

With the green beauty of the trees set far apart, and the 
patches of fern and flowers by which they were surrounded, 
he felt that conversation was not necessary. Nature was 
speaking to them. 

After walking sometimes on the grass rides and sometimes 
in the tangled undergrowth, the Professor was moved to 
admiration. 

“ We have no woods like this in Scotland,” he said. 

“ I don’t think there’s another wood quite like this,” 
said Greville ; “ I’m fonder of it than anything in this 
country.” 

“ I don’t know if you’re like me, but when I’m out of 
spirits, and my thoughts tangled and at a standstill, I can’t 
bear to be indoors ; the ceiling seems to come down upon 
my head : I long for the open sky.” 

Although the Professor was speaking without emphasis, 
and not looking at him, Greville felt as if a hand had been 
suddenly stretched out to him. 

“ If I had to live my life over again,” he said, “ I’d choose 
the country ; but I daresay one only feels like that when, 
as you say, life gets tangled.” 

“ D’you remember the lines in Marvell’s poem ? ” said 
the Professor : 

” Mcanzvhile the mind^ from -pleasure lesSy 
Ji’iihdrazos into its happiness ; 

The mtndy that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find ; 

1 et it createSy transcending thesCy 
Far other vjorldsy and other seaSy 
Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a green shade." 

‘ I should like to know that by heart. Can you say it 
all ? ” said GreviUe. 
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“ At one time I could ; but Pm not sure if I could now. 
It’s a companionable thing remembering poetry that you 
like. Marvell’s poems are a strange mixture of magnificence 
and foolery. There is a flavour in all he writes. You don t 
have much time for reading, I expect, do you ? ” said the 


Professor. 

“ Well, I do ; because I travel so much. But somehow 
lately I don’t seem to have read anything,” said Greville, 
hitting the dead leaves at his feet with his stick. 

Neither of them spoke. 

“ Tell me, Professor,” he said suddenly, “ have you ever 
been very unhappy ? ” 

“ I have,” he replied. „ 

“ D’you mind if I ask what you were unhappy about 

“Not at all: I was unhappy about a woman. 

“ I suppose it’s always that,” said Greville. 

The rooks were cawing and circling overhead, and rabbits 

darted across the grass rides. 

Greville stopped to light his pipe. It was some tim 

before either of them spoke ; then he said : 

<. Do you know the Chinese say C^e _ when they ^say 

‘ Yes,’ and have no separate word for Mo y _ / 

say < Pou-che ’ which, translated, means : No -Yes. 

a/ ingenious way of hly are right. 

The Chinese are a cle«r ce. g,„cly. 

One should never say no in , nf soeaking English 

» You’ll have to invent a new way of speaking x-ng 
then,” said Greville in a dry voice. 

The Professor turned to him. 

I would like to say ’older man than 

mind what I’m going to say. . ^ you whether 

... 

Greville excused himself from going m. 
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Jessica invariably went to bed after the shortest day’s 
hunting. Cuthbert and Tilbury had gone back to Dash- 
ington, and Colonel Brabazon always rode home with the 
hounds. It was late before Octavia and Robin returned. 

While the Professor was writing in his bedroom he re- 
ceived a note from Octavia to say she would talk to him in 
the billiard-room before dinner. When he went downstairs 
he found Robin Compton sitting alone in the library ; the 
curtains were drawn, and tea was on the table. 

“ Have you had a good day ? ” he said. “ How did 
Octavia get on ? I thought she looked tired at breakfast.” 

“ You wouldn’t have thought she was tired if you’d seen 
her out hunting ! She rode like a demon, and never listened 
to a word that was said to her. Twice at least she ought 
to have broken her neck,” said Robin. 

“ I’m sorry to hear that,” said the Professor. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I’m not quite happy about her.” 

“ I daresay you’ll think it odd of me,” said Robin abruptly, 
“ but you are Octavia’s oldest friend. I won’t say you know 
her better than I do — for no one in the world could do that, 
but you know her well enough to have said what you have. 
I’m not happy about her either ; and, what is more import- 
ant, I don’t think she^s happy.” 

The Professor sat down opposite Robin. 

“ Octavia hasn’t got much self-control. She’s young, and 
doesn’t understand the full meaning of life. It’s a pity 
there is no one to interpijet it to her,” he said. 

“ I should have thought someone who loved her might 
say something to her,” said Robin, looking at the Professor. 

“ Unfortunately the man who loves her best has been 
hurt, and doesn’t perhaps understand how to handle 
her.” 

“ I am the last person who should speak of self-indul- 
gence,” said Robin, “ but Octavia’s been spoilt from her 
earliest childhood. She’s self-centred and self-indulgent. 
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What others want doesn’t matter, but what she wants, she 
wants at once. As you say, she is very, very young.” 

Do you know Greville Pelham ? ” asked the Professor. 
“ I don’t know him from Adam ! ” said Robin, adding 
after a pause : “ And I’m not sure that Octavia does. I 
mean— well, I think— she’s a little afraid of him. Would 

you say he was a jealous man ? ” 

No ; I don’t think Greville’s jealous of anything, except 
perhaps the sort of vitaUty that is independent of others, 
and carries its own happiness. He’s a lonely man. What 


would you say ? ” , i.- 

“To tell you the truth I’ve hardly ever spoken to him. 

All the people who know him say he’s a good fellow.” Robin 
thought for a moment : there was a conscious pause : then 
looking at the Professor he said : ‘‘I don't suppose I m 
telling 70U anything you don't know but Octav.a is the only 
woman I’ve ever loved. I please the side of b« that h 
horses, and movement, and that sort of thing, 
married me she wouldn’t have been happy. I «« t 
much for her now because she’s in a reckless sort “ b'amour 
Says her youth’s over ; that she’s a failure, and all the rest 


‘‘ i-his humour will of course pass ” said the Professor. 
Sir Harry Pelham’s voice was heard talbng in the haU. 
They both got up. The Professor * baud. 

“Don’t imagine your love has done nothing for Uctav 

I will speak to her,” he said. „ ij 

you hadn’t bought Octavia t e e a start she 

Lbin, she’d have kiUed berself m-day^ Te “ttped 'be 

had when hounds 'b^ .. -eclt when the scent’s 

timber ! I’m too old ^ bird to risk my neck whc 

catchy. All the same I ™=b 'he^^^d 

picked up the scent the ot England ! ” 

Octavia would be the happiest wo o 

“ I wonder,” said Robin as he left tne 
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For the first time in her life Octavia felt self-conscious 
when she went into the billiard-room after tea. What was 
she going to say to the Professor — the man to whom she had 
always poured out her heart. If he had answered her letter 
from San Remo, or even alluded to it, it would have made 
her position easier. It was true that this was the first oppor- 
tunity she had given him ; but he had only wanted to talk to 
her husband. What had they talked about ? The Co-oper- 
ative Movement ? the speech he was going to make at the 
General Meeting ? or the philosophy of life ? Of one thing 
she was certain ; the Professor would not join in the atmo- 
sphere of sympathy and curiosity that she felt had sur- 
rounded her from the moment she and Greville had returned 
as bride and bridegroom. 

No one knew better than Octavia that this atmosphere 
had been created by something in her own conduct ; and 
her pride in defying surrender was turning into uneasiness 
about herself. 

The Professor was sitting on the sofa writing in a book. 
He looked up when she came in and shut the book. 

“ What are you writing, beloved Professor ? ** she said, 
standing in front of him. 

“ I will show it to you later,” he said, taking off his glasses 
and making room for her on the sofa. She did not move. 

“ What were you thinking of when I came in ? ” 

“ I was thinking of you,” he said. 

“ Why didn’t you answer my letter ? Had you forgotten 

me ? ” 

“ No, my darling child, I had not forgotten you. I knew 
when I saw you you would let me talk to you.” 

“ Let you ? — you know I’d rather write to you, be with 
you, and talk to you, than anyone in the whole world ! ” she 
said, flinging herself down at the other end of the sofa. 

“ If that’s true, you won’t mind what I’m going to say to 
you now.” 

“ Yes, I shall : if you’re going to scold me.” 
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“ Do I ever scold you, Octavia ? Haven’t I always be- 
lieved in you ? ” said the Professor gently. 

“ You don’t know how tired I am ! . . . I hate every- 
thing and everybody — I don’t want to ride ! I don’t want 
to dance ! Greville never speaks to me — I don’t even know 
where he is ! ” 

“ Be reasonable, Octavia ; tell me one thing— are you 

happy ? ” • V r> 

Octavia moved up and burying her head against the Pro- 
fessor’s coat she burst into tears. He sat without moving. 
When she had collected herself she dried her eyes, and, hold- 
ing his hand up to her face, said: _ 

“ What was it you were writing ? Was it the Marcus 

Aurelius about changing our colour that you said you’d write 


for me ? ” , 

“ No ” he said ; “ I’U g>ve you what I ve written, lou 

told me* once that you would never change your colour and 1 

believed you. Do you remember what 1 said the 

day you rode over to teU me of your engagement ? 

remember a lot of things you said,” she answered. 

“ Is it anything particular you want me to remember 

“ You mean about the side of me that would only be big 
if I gave it away ? ” she said,^ looking down. 

The^ Proteor'^peLd X book and gave Octavia what he 


had written. 


Jh / foolish luovian, she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price. 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay. 

How has she cheapened Paradise 
How given for nought her 
How spoiled the bread, and . 

Which, spent with due respective th f . 
Had made brutes men, and men divtn . 
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She read it in silence. Then, putting her cheek against 
his, she left the room. 


Greville took bundles of letters and papers up to his bed* 
room and sat far into the night reading, arranging, and 
making notes. 

Although he was undressed, he was too restless to go to 
bed. He felt suffocated, and opened all the windows. He 
had to address a meeting the following week in Sheffield, 
where there had been a dispute among the older members of 
the Co-operatives, and was wondering what he could say 
that would conciliate them. He paced up and down the 
floor, but his mind was dismantled : he could not concen- 
trate. He looked out of the window. It was cold, the 
moon was full and bright, and a mild wind was blowing. 
After throwing his notes and papers on the floor, he flung 
himself into an arm-chair. 

The door opened and Octavia came into the room. She 
shut the door behind her. Her hair was dishevelled ; she 
had no shoes or stockings on. Her eyes were dark and soft, 
and the ribbon at the neck of her nightgown was unfast- 
ened. She stood without moving. 

Greville jumped up. 

“ For God’s sake go, Octavia ! ” he said. “ You’ll catch 
cold.” 

He noticed the colour leave her cheeks. She did not 
move. 

‘‘ Wliat do you want ? What have you come for ? ” 

“ Don’t you want me ? ” she said with wide eyes. 

“ Why have you come ? ” he said hoarsely. 

Octavia lowered her eyelids and said nothing. They 
stood facing one another. 

“ Do you wish me to go ? ” she said, standing where she 
was. Neither of them spoke. Losing his self-mastery 
Greville said : 
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“ Don’t torture me, Octavia I Tell me — why have you 
come ? ” 

She made a step forward and held out her arras to him. 
Struggling to control her emotion, she said : 

“ You told me that some day — some day I would perhaps 
claim you . . . and this is why . . 

He did not let her finish her sentence. 

“ My sweet, sweet heart ; have you come to me at last ? 
—Ah ! Octavia, teU me it’s true ... say you love me.” 

He gathered her in his arms in a frenzied embrace. Stand- 
ing up and pressing her warm and close, he bent over her. 

He put his hand under her chin. 

“ Are you going to let me love you ? Are you f he 

whispered. , , ,111 

She raised her head as if to find his lips, but he held her 

face away from him. Looking steadily into er eyes e 

$3ld * 

“ Answer me, my sweet darling. Are you going to let 

me love you ? ” 

She hid her face against his. 

For a moment they stood together : then he hfted her on 

'°Her nightgown =liPP^d 

ders bare Seized with an instant fire, he .stretched h.m el 

on the bed beside her and buried hts head m the of 

her breasts. She lay resistless, while his finger p 

all that was left of her nightdress. 1 j Ortavia 

He raised himself with an effort and looked t O ”™' 

Her head was almost hidden by the p.llows ; her ^s ^ 
fixed on him. Her naked body locked very white against 

the coloured coverlet. , „ 

“ TeU me may I claim ^ouZ-^ft • her- 

Fainter and fainter came her 

self slowly round him. hsten^td 

A shudder went through his wtioie dcji g 

his mouth to hers. 
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He felt her heart leap and body quicken under the ardour 
of his long embrace. 

The moon— pale sentinel of the night— looked at them 
through the open window. 
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M rs. PELHAM had insisted on her son having a home 
of his own, and more than a year had passed before 
Octavia had found and furnished a house they had chosen 
at the less frequented end of Grosvenor Road. 

Octavia and Greville were sitting on a sofa 
Every window was open, and the door leading to her bed- 
room was ajar. , i j 

Octavia’s condition was causing 
anxiety. Ignorant and apprehensive, he had called m Ur. 
Sutherbnd at unexpected hours late and ear y, to know . 
there was nothing that could be done. The doctor ex- 
plained as well as he could that the pams that came 
Ld general depression from which Octavia was 8 

were^not inconsistent with the experiences -mmen to 
women who were on the eve of their confinement But 
Greville was conscious that his anxiety was shared by = 
doctor Even Gillespie— the nurse— who had been in tl c 

house for more than a month, was unable to 

The breathless day was dying, and the torpid trafiic 
meltinv away Long processions of flat barges were moving 
"len^ up ihe sufky river. The whistles of steamers 

crkiiDficd sudden 2nd reinote- , * 

'tk It j T Icavini? you this morning, 

“ My sweet darling, I >'“‘=.d ® ^ i,ow have 

- srircsifS “..aT ~ 

s.; 

face closely. 2 
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“ Oh ! yes. . . . Nursie was with me. You know she 
comes from my country and was born near Abbotsford. 
Her accent is a perpetual joy ! ” 

“ You didn’t go into many shops, I hope ? ” he said, 

watching her. 

** No, no ; I came in early, and have been lying all the 
afternoon on the balcony. I only bought one thing.” 

“ What did you buy, sweetheart ? ” 

“ Something for you to wear if I die ; or for you to give 
me if I live. Promise me you’ll wear it always,” said 
Octavia. He held her hands and was silent. 

“Would you care very much if it’s a boy or a girl ? ” 
she said. 

“ Not a bit ; would you ? ” 

“ I’d be prouder if it were a boy. There was such a 
lovely little boy playing in the straw this afternoon. Does 
one always have straw in the street when one has a baby ? ” 

“ Sutherland ordered it. There’s a lot of traffic here in 
the early morning.” 

“Tell me, Greville ; don’t women often die in their 
confinements ? ” 

“ No : when you see how many people there are in the 
world, and all born in the same way, I don’t think you need 
be frightened. After all, your mother had her babies very 
easily.” 

“ I’m rather disappointed. I thought I’d wake up and 
long for a tomato in the middle of the night, or something 
strange — and nothing’s happened. I asked Dr. Sutherland 
to-day if he thought all the things we’ve been doing to- 
gether — seeing beautiful pictures, hearing marvellous music, 
and thinking of wonderful things — would influence my 
baby ; and he said ‘ Yes.’ D’you think he said it just to 
please me ? ” 

“No, no ; my darling, of course not,” 

“ He says it may be born any hour now. The day after 
to-morrow it’ll be the 15th of August ; the day Napoleon 
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and Sir Walter Scott were born. I remember this because 
I had to write a lot of dates as a punishment, and I couldn’t 
think of all the Kings.” 

Wishing to get off the subject of her baby, Greville asked 
her what the punishment had been for. She did not 
answer. 

“ Tell me,” she said, pressing her face close to his, “ if I 
die, will people say I had been an unsatisfactory wife ? ” 
My sweet darling, how can you say such a thing ! 
Since the first moment I saw you you have been the un- 
faltering inspiration of my life ! ” he said with passion. 

Octavia’s eyes filled with tears. She leant against him 
and lifting her face gave him a slow kiss. Suddenly all the 
colour left her lips. Her hair and forehead were damp ; 

her head fell back. „ • -it 

“ Send for the doctor, Greville ! Call Nursie quick — 1 

can’t stand this ! . . . Oh ! God ! . . . Quick . . . I m 

dying,’* she moaned. 

Before either of them could move, the nurse came into 
the room. Between them they put Octavia to bed. Pal- 
pitating with anguish, she pointed to Greville and said: 

“You mustn’t stay !— Go and fetch the doctor, iv o . 
No ! . . . tell him he mustn’t stay ! My God ! . . . My 


“ Listen, dearie : you just keep still. The t^o^tor s 
there ; he’s coming. You’ve had no pains to speak of yet 
All right ! aU right ! you have ; and m a wee bittie you U 

feel nothing. Just pull against me.” 

Nurse Gillespie made a sign to Greville to leave the room 

and held Octavia’s two hands m a grip . 

Dr. Sutherland had been anxious over Octavia s con 

dition for several days, and having seen her before dm 

had made up his mind he would not leave the house. 

moment he was by her side. jj . 

» You must be brave, Mrs. Pelham. Yes, j es, 1 win give 


you chloroform.” 
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“ I canH, I won’t stand this ! ” said Octavia, wrenching 
the pillow from under her head and covering her face with 

After rearranging the pillows and giving her chloroform 
Dr, Sutherland sent a message to the anaesthetist. ^ 

While Octavia was unconscious the nurse went into the 
next room. Greville was standing listening in the doorway. 
She told him it would be many hours before the baby would 
be born : and, determined that he should be out of hearing 
of his wife’s cries, she persuaded him to go downstairs. 

The doctor stood motionless watching and waiting. 

Turning to the nurse, he said : 

“ I don’t like the look of things, Gillespie. I never 
bring on first babies if I can help it ; but in this case per- 
haps ...” 

“ Well, sir. I’ve said to myself more than once lately that 
we should have done it earlier — she’s such a wee bittie 
creature ; and that nervous ! There’s no saying what may 
be going on. She’s so up and down, cheery and depressed, 
it’s hard to tell. The pains she has aren’t the right ones. 

Pie did not answer. It seemed an interminable time 
before a distinguished-looking old man came into the room. 
Lowering his voice to a whisper, he asked the nurse if 
Octavia had any false teeth. Reassured by her reply, he 
sat down by the bed. Octavia turned her head and opened 
her eyes. 

“ I don’t like the strange man ! . . . I want Greville ! 
he said he’d never leave me. . . . Ah ! there you are, 
beloved ! ” she said, seizing the anesthetist by the coat. 
“ Look, Greville ! look. ... I see grey poppies nodding 
at me. . . .” 

The anesthetist opened his bag and sat down beside 
Octavia, while the nurse turned out the lights facing the 
bed and closed the window. Nothing could be heard but 
the muffled sound of traffic rolling over the straw in the 
street. 
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Big Ben sounded the slow strokes of midnight ; after 
which there was a throbbing, distant, prolonged murmur. 

Octavia lay stiff and white as a corpse ; the figures round 
her standing like sentinels in the breathless quiet. 

The anaesthetist got up, and whispered to the doctor. 

Octavia opened her eyes. 

“ How cold and dark it is ! ” she said with a shiver. “ Are 
my hands outside the quilt ? . . . I can t feel them. Why 
are you all so quiet ? . . . Am I dying ? 

“ No, no, dearie ! ” said the nurse, leaning over her. 

Her cotton dress touched the bedclothes. Octavia 


started. • , , 

“ What’s that f . . . I hear guns— stop them !— stop 

them ! !— You’re doing nothing ! ” 

“ Poor lamb ! it’s her that’s doing nothing, said the 

nurse as Octavia relapsed into unconsciousness. 

After watching and waiting in a stillness that seemed to 
echo the doctor went downstairs. He told Greville that 
he dared not risk Octavia’s life, and that unless something 
unexpected happened, her baby could not be born alive. 
When he returned to the bedroom Octavia was aivake 
The curl had gone out of her hair ; it lay straight and matte 
upon her forehead. Wide and fixed, her eyes were gazing 

“ I ^heard everything you said. . . ■ You ne^ not 
touch me . . . English doctors can’t give chloroform . . ■ 

'’“Nrofe will to'ckVou. Mrs. Pelham till you feel 
nothing,” s:id :he doctor^ looking at her little face shrunk 

'^^^^td^miled. Turning her h^ 

she entered into a discussion as to tne prin y 

women in her situalion "hey're or p’mps 

4°""““ “did4"r« -y 

said. 
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** It*s where you put it under your pillow, dearie.” 

“ Tell me, Greville, did you say you wanted it to be 
. . . Ah ! there are the lovely grey poppies ! . . 

She did not finish her sentence. Everything seemed 
arrested : the air, the light, the furniture, and the figures. 
The faint rustle of the nurse’s movements sounded in 
Octavia’s ears like a battle, and the next thing she heard 
was her own screams mixed with the wail of a child. She 
hit out feebly at the doctor. 

The strange man has killed me ! ” she said. 

Far into the morning Octavia lay muttering nonsense ; 
and it was a long time before she was allowed to regain full 
consciousness. 

When she recovered, she saw Greville kneeling by her side. 
His head buried in his hands. She looked up at the doctor. 

“ Is it a boy i ” she said. 

He nodded. 

“ Is he all right ? Will he be difficult to rear f ” 

After a little hesitation the doctor answered : 

“ Yes, Mrs. Pelham.” 

Greville held her cold hands in both of his. 

“ Why do you all look so sad ? Is my baby ill ? ” 

“ He’s breathing badly,” said the doctor. 

“ But you don’t think he’ll die, do you ? ” she said, 
raising herself. “Then carry me in to see him!” 

“ You mustn’t move, Mrs. Pelham. You’ve had a very 
bad time. You’ve been good and brave. You must lie 
still.” 

The doctor pltced her back on the pillow, and making 
a sign to the nurse they left the room together. 

Greville put his arms round her. In a voi^e choking with 

emotion he told her that the doctor thought nothing could 

save the baby. Octavia wrenched herself out of his 
arms. 

“ Then carry me in ! I must, I tvill see him before he 
dies ! ” 
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“ Not to-night, darling. You must not be moved to- 
night.” 

“ But it may die ! ” she urged with passion. 

Greville stretched across her in dumb agony, his whole 
body shuddering. She touched his hands and he looked 

up. 

Then she knew. 

“ Oh, say it isn’t true ? . . . It can’t be true ! . . . 
The baby isn’t dead ! ! ” 

She crossed her arms over her head and cried out loud. 
The nurse came into the room. 

“ It’s a life taken, and a life spared,” she said. 


For days Octavia lay without moving or speaking. One 
morning after watching Greville arranging roses, Pansies 
and verbena, she made a sign to him to sit upon the bed. 
She took a letter from under her pillow. Pulling the 
wedding ring off her finger, she sat up and placed it on her 

» This,” she said, “ is the letter I wrote for you to read 
in case I died.” She took a ring out of the envelope and 
gave it to him. “ We’ll have another honeymoon now, 
beloved. . . . Will you put it on for me ? ” 
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